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^ASS    COMMUNICATION,    A   RELATIVELY   RECENT 

lenomenon  in  American  history,  has  become 
a  tremendously  powerful  force  in  society.  Its 
origins  go  back  to  the  early  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, when  our  nation  entered  a  new,  produc- 
tive era  following  the  Industrial  Revolution.  The  techno- 
logical revolution  in  communications,  characterized  by  such 
inventions  as  the  steam-driven  press,  the  high-speed  rotary 
press,  the  linotype  machine,  and  photo-engraving,  has  con- 
tinued to  the  present  day  and  has  shown  no  signs  of  slowing 
down.  A  typical  unit  of  this  new  development  is  the  great 
agency,  the  modern  press.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  chapter 
to  examine  the  role  and  influence  of  the  "American  news- 
paper" as  an  instrument  of  mass  communication  in  the  social 
scene. 

/.  The  Nature  of  the  Newspaper 

At  the  outset  let  us  clarify  what  we  mean  by  the  term 
"newspaper."  Clearly,  it  is  made  up  of  many  types  and 
varieties  of  publications.  There  are,  for  example,  the  dis- 
similarities in  physical  appearance  and  content  of  the  daily 
editions  of  the  seventeenth  century  as  compared  with  the 
metropolitan  sheets  of  the  twentieth.  There  are  the  differ- 
ences in  the  vast  number  of  newspapers  scattered  from  coast 
to  coast  —  large  and  small,  active  and  passive,  free  and  con- 
trolled. The  American  newspaper  must  not  be  thought  of 
primarily  in  terms  of  a  few  outstanding  city  publications; 
it  is  a  composite  of  a  great  variety  of  separate  units. 
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Many  critics,  failing  to  realize  fully  the  significance  of 
these  facts,  are  led  into  confused  channels  of  thinking  and 
discussion.  Criticism  ranges  from  complete  condemnation 
to  unqualified  praise.  On  the  one  hand,  the  newspaper  is 
viewed  as  a  business  undertaking,  concerned  only  with  the 
economic  motives  and  problems  of  business.  On  the  other 
hand,  journalism  is  treated  as  a  profession,  mainly  interested 
in  speaking  with  authority  in  its  editorial  columns. 

The  problem  of  what  a  newspaper  is  may  be  answered 
by  considering  it  from  a  historical  viewpoint.  There  was  a 
gradual  shift  from  the  idea  of  newspaper  production  to  the 
concept  of  the  newspaper  as  a  dynamic,  functional  social 
institution.  As  the  United  States  grew,  the  newspaper 
emerged  as  a  vital  part  of  our  democratic  life.  This  agency 
of  mass  communication  has  become,  at  one  and  the  same 
time,  a  profit-making  business  enterprise  and  a  responsible 
public  servant  vested  with  functions  essential  to  the  operation 
of  the  economy  and  government  of  the  United  States. 

Social  institutions  form  part  of  a  larger  pattern  of  social 
relationships.  They  are  group  behavior  patterns  which,  to- 
gether with  related  material  objects,  have  evolved  to  meet 
specific  needs  confronting  our  society.  The  newspaper, 
despite  the  apparent  paradox  of  its  dual  role,  constitutes  one 
of  society's  most  powerful  agencies  of  mass  communication. 
The  newspaper  is  essential  in  forming  an  intelligent  public 
opinion.  It  is  necessary  therefore  to  begin  our  discussion 
of  the  newspaper  by  considering  briefly  the  meaning  of  the 
public  and  its  opinions. 

1.  What  Is  Public  Opinion?  For  the  average  citizen 
public  opinion  is  more  likely  to  be  talked  about  than  defined. 
Wide-spread  disagreement  exists  among  the  newsmen,  politi- 
cal scientists  and  social  theorists  who  have  attempted  to  ex- 
plain its  meaning.   Many  famous  conceptual  theories  have 
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been  devised,  some  simple,  others  involved.  At  best  they 
point  up  the  indefinite  and  elusive  nature  of  the  term. 

When  public  opinion  is  discussed  in  terms  of  a  fixed 
relationship  to  any  of  the  factors  determining  its  formation, 
a  great  deal  of  difficulty  arises.  The  newspaper,  admittedly 
one  of  the  most  important  factors,  seems  to  give  the  most 
trouble.  No  adequate  measuring  instrument  is  available  which 

iwill  tell  us  how  much  influence  the  newspaper  exerts  in  the 
process  of  determining  public  opinion.  We  only  know  that 
the  press  has  succeeded  in  accommodating  itself  to  several 
publics  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  and  increasing  circu- 
lation. Beyond  this  admission  no  statement  is  acceptable. 

Thinkers  arrive  at  many  interpretations  in  defining  a 
term.  This  variance  is  the  result  of  their  efforts  to  restrict 
their  explanations  to  some  aspect  of  a  problem  in  which  they 
are  particularly  interested.  Journalists,  defining  public  opin- 
I  ion,  will  emphasize  how  indispensable  the  press  is  to  the 
formation  of  public  opinion.  Sociologists  will  stress  the 
importance  of  the  "public"  and  its  relation  to  the  general 
society.  But  even  within  such  groups  we  will  find  no  final 
agreement. 

Journalists  have  arrived  at  perhaps  the  easiest  definition 
of  public  opinion.  One  writer  identifies  it  with  press  opinion. 
For  him,  public  opinion  is  newspaper  opinion,  and  vice 
versa.  Exceptions  are  admitted,  but  not  to  the  point  of  inval- 
idating the  principle.  The  press,  it  is  maintained,  is  the 
reflector  of  the  public  mind.  In  general,  the  press  is  in 
harmony  with  the  reactions  of  Americans  to  national  and 
international  affairs.  However,  such  an  idea  leaves  unex- 
plained those  events  in  which  press  opinion  does  not  even 
closely  resemble  public  opinion.  This  results  from  neglecting 
the  powerful  influence  of  other  agencies  of  communication 
in  determining  public  opinion. 
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Walter  Lippman  has  described  public  opinion  as  a  "phan- 
tom"—  now  one  thing,  now  another.  It  springs,  he  says, 
from  the  "pictures  inside  our  heads,"  pictures  of  our  indi- 
vidual behavior  and  our  relations  with  other  people.  It  mani- 
fests itself  through  groups  or  through  individuals  acting  in 
the  name  of  groups.  At  one  time,  businessmen  may  give  it 
expression;  at  another  time,  journalists,  or  farmers  —  depend- 
ing upon  the  state  of  crisis  any  group  has  reached  in  society. 

Another  journalistic  theory  treats  public  opinion  in  terms 
of  a  vast  void,  which  remains  undetermined  and  undefined 
until  the  press  gives  it  expression.  The  newspaper  performs 
the  function  of  pointing  up  issues  about  which  a  public 
opinion  may  be  held.  Its  task  is,  not  to  make  up  the  minds 
of  the  masses,  or  to  try  to  control  public  opinion,  but 
to  furnish  the  facts  and  let  the  people  form  their  own 
ideas. 

Sociological  and  political  science  definitions  have  also 
encountered  much  difficulty.  It  is  generally  accepted  that 
public  opinion  is  a  loose  collection  of  individual  opinions, 
although  some  political  scientists  assert  that,  in  reality,  it  is 
something  more  than  a  mere  aggregate.  A  genuine  public 
opinion,  they  contend,  possesses  an  individual  personality. 

Some  experts  discover  a  serious  stumbling  block  in  trying 
to  explain  the  meaning  of  "public."  They  remind  us  that 
it  actually  refers  to  not  one,  but  several  publics.  Many  em- 
phasize that  public  opinion  signifies  some  kind  of  "convic- 
tion, belief  or  sentiment  common  to  all  or  to  a  great  major- 
ity," or  that  it  is  the  "power  exerted  by  a  view,  or  set  of 
views,  when  held  by  an  appare?it  majority  of  citizens."  Some 
merely  stress  the  fact  that  it  is  the  "judgment  of  a  self- 
conscious  community  upon  any  subject  of  interest,"  or, 
more  simply,  that  it  is  but  "one  of  the  manifestations  of  the 
social  mind." 
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Some  authorities  warn  us  of  the  danger  of  haphazard, 
casual  treatment  of  the  concept.  They  caution  us  about 
those  things  that  pubHc  opinion  is  not.  PubUc  opinion,  they 
maintain,  is  not  solely  the  result  of  an  impulse  or  unconscious 
departure  from  custom.  Neither  is  it  the  violent,  irrational 
reaction  of  public  indignation  or  mob  action.  Nor  is  it  to 
be  confused  with  such  ideas  as  "popular  impression,"  "public 
sentiment,"  or  "social  judgment."  Newspapers  which  har- 
bor such  naive  ideas  are  likely  to  be  only  "self -constituted 
exponents  of  that  which  they  assert  to  be  the  voice  of  the 
public."  In  other  words,  according  to  this  point  of  view, 
some  news  sheets,  under  the  guise  of  expressing  public  opin- 
ion, really  create  and  control  it. 

But  how  is  all  this  possible?  What  may  a  newspaper  do, 
either  to  give  expression  to  public  opinion  or  to  gain  control 
over  it?  Or  to  put  it  another  way:  What  are  the  specific 
functions  of  a  newspaper? 

2.  What  Does  the  Newspaper  Do?  There  are  certain 
things  we  have  come  to  feel  we  have  a  right  to  expect  from 
our  newspaper.  As  a  social  institution  it  meets,  and  will 
continue  to  meet,  certain  specific  social  and  individual  needs. 
Therefore,  identifying  the  functions  of  the  American 
newspaper  is  as  necessary  in  understanding  its  social  role 
as  tracing  out  those  of  the  school,  the  church,  or  the 
family. 

Clearly,  the  function  of  the  newspaper  is  not  a  unitary 
thing.  There  are  several  functions  it  performs.  In  its  histori- 
cal development  the  modern  news  edition  has  fused  at  least 
six  functions,  which  may  be  Usted  as  follows: 

a)  News  function.  A  good  newspaper  adequately  and  in- 
terestingly brings  to  the  reader  a  fresh,  accurate  report 
of  contemporary  events. 

b)  Editorial  function.  A  good  newspaper  clearly  and  hon- 
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estly  interprets  and  comments  on  timely  happenings,  with 
a  view  to  shaping  the  reader's  opinions. 

c)  Background  junction.  A  good  newspaper  disseminates 
enriching  supplementary  information  in  terms  of  which 
news  events  may  be  more  easily  interpreted  by  the  reader. 

d)  Entertainment  junction.  A  good  newspaper  provides  a 
great  variety  of  miscellaneous  material  designed  to  enter- 
tain, amuse  and  give  enjoyment  and  relaxation  to  the 
reader. 

e)  Advertising  junction,  A  good  newspaper  aids  the  com- 
munity in  transacting  its  business,  by  serving  as  a  sales 
medium. 

f)  Eficyclopedic  junction.  A  good  newspaper  carries  mis- 
cellaneous, authoritative,  non-news  information  to  help 
the  reader  solve  individual,  business,  family  and  other 
problems. 

These  categories  of  activity  are  not  by  any  means  abso- 
lute, nor  are  the  demarcations  between  them  rigidly  fixed. 
The  primary  purpose  of  such  convenient  classifications  is  to 
promote  clearer  thinking  and  better  discussion  on  the  social 
role  of  the  press.  As  our  common  sense  will  tell  us,  there 
is  actually  great  fluidity  among  these  six  functions  of  the 
newspaper.  Some  of  them  interact  with  others.  Many  of 
them  overlap  each  other.  Yet,  elementary  as  this  analysis  is, 
it  is  forgotten  by  many  critics  of  the  press.  Too  often  they 
have  focused  their  attacks  upon  only  one  newspaper  func- 
tion usually,  the  news  function.  In  a  fairer  evaluation  of  the 
newspaper  in  America  the  total  pattern  will  not  be  ignored. 

3.  What  Is  the  Newspaper  Pattern?  We  will  learn  more 
about  the  American  press  by  analyzing  its  content.  This 
content  may  be  thought  of  more  clearly  in  terms  of  a  pattern; 
that  is,  the  particular  combination  of  the  six  functions  listed 
above,  either  consciously  or  unconsciously  arranged,  will 
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give  a  newspaper  its  personality,  its  pattern.  Papers  become 
identified  with  the  specific  weighting  of  their  basic  functions, 
just  as  human  beings  become  identified  as  individuals  through 
the  peculiar  differences  in  their  behavior.  And  just  as  we 
can  talk  about  the  quantitative  and  qualitative  differences  in 
behavior  patterns,  so  can  we  speak  of  the  newspaper  pattern 
in  quantitative  and  qualitative  terms. 

From  a  quantitative  point  of  view  we  can  say  that  the 
varying  patterns  of  papers  will  determine  the  differences  in 
types  of  papers.  That  is,  newspapers  will  differ  as  their  pat- 
terns vary.  This  variation  is  the  result  of  certain  determining 
factors.  First,  it  will  reflect  the  display  practices  and  the 
style  treatments  used  in  presenting  material.  Second,  it  will 
be  influenced  by  the  historical  factors  in  newspaper  devel- 
opment. Any  comparative  study,  for  example,  of  the  pat- 
terns of  two  newspapers  in  separate  periods  in  our  history 
will  bear  out  the  validity  of  this  observation. 

From  the  historical  record  we  know  that  the  volume  of 
news  published  in  this  country  has  increased.  We  also  know 
that  this  increase  has  not  always  been  proportional.  While 
a  newspaper's  total  bulk  may  have  increased  five  times,  the 
advertising  space  may  have  increased  tenfold,  the  amount 
of  news  only  double  and  editorial  material  not  at  all.  Other 
papers  have  undergone  similar  developments  but  have 
reached  different  proportions  in  their  contents.  Thus,  be- 
cause of  these  quantitative  pattern  changes,  modern  news- 
papers differ  enormously  from  those  of  fifty  years  ago.  And 
because  of  the  corresponding  differences  in  their  functional 
performances,  modern  newspapers  also  appear  to  vary 
greatly,  one  from  the  other. 

At  this  point  we  may  ask  a  pertinent  question.  Is  the 
particular  pattern  of  any  newspaper  the  result  of  an  historical 
accident  or  is  it  predetermined  by  unchanging  needs  in 
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society?  There  is  little  evidence  to  show  that  any  particular 
form  or  "standard"  in  the  American  pattern  is  inevitable. 
PMy  of  New  York  City,  for  example,  was  introduced  in 
the  newspaper  scene  without  advertising  support,  and  for 
a  number  of  years  continued  without  performing  this  seem- 
ingly  indispensable  function.  Similarly,  no  iron-bound  rule 
compels  papers  to  include  the  vast  amount  of  encyclopedic 
matter  they  do.  Many  foreign  papers  are  entirely  devoid 
of  advice  columns,  household  recipes,  fashion  pages  and 
bridge  hints.  In  other  words,  in  the  evolution  of  the  Ameri- 
can press,  several  functions  have  been  combined  to  make  the 
newspaper  what  it  is  today.  The  history  of  the  American 
newspaper  is  very  largely  the  story  of  changes  in  the  way 
papers  have  varied  in  the  performance  of  these  functions. 
The  pattern  has  varied,  is  varying  and  will  vary  in  time  and 
place. 

A  consideration  of  newspaper  patterns  gains  further 
significance  when  analyzed  in  qualitative  terms.  Under  such 
an  evaluating  lens  we  become  aware  of  still  another  factor 
determining  different  newspaper  patterns  —  the  distinctions 
in  style  of  presentation.  The  manner  in  which  news  or 
other  material  is  written  shows  wide  variation.  It  may  be 
prejudiced  or  matter-of-fact,  personal  or  objective,  partisan 
or  just,  lurid  or  restrained,  reactionary  or  progressive.  Little 
imagination  is  needed  to  see  the  importance  of  such  presen- 
tation possibilities  in  the  dissemination  of  propaganda  mate- 
rial, a  topic  we  shall  take  up  later.  For  the  present,  let  us 
make  one  observation  only. 

Historically  speaking,  the  human  interest  presentation 
has  emerged  as  one  of  the  dominant  elements  stressed  in  the 
American  newspaper  pattern.  This  development  is  symbolic 
of  a  general  qualitative  emphasis  in  American  newspapers 
taken  as  a  whole  —  an  over-emotionalism  in  tone  and  a  tend- 
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ency  to  dramatize.  As  a  result,  trivialities  are  elaborated  and 
sensationalism  is  played  up.  Perhaps,  drawing  from  his  own 
experiences,  the  newspaper  reader  himself  can  supply  the 
reasons  for  such  a  trend. 

Generally  speaking,  the  determination  of  the  newspaper 
pattern,  whether  analyzed  quantitatively  or  qualitatively,  is 
the  unconscious  reflection  of  far-reaching  changes  and  vast 
differences  in  our  American  society.  Specifically,  of  course, 
the  editor  is  constantly  aware  of  what  his  readers  do,  what 
they  think  and  say  and  what  they  want  to  read.  His  journal 
reflects  the  life  of  the  area,  rural  or  urban,  in  which  it  is 
printed  and  gives  the  public  what  it  wants  to  read.  In  this 
way  public  opinion  also  helps  to  determine  what  the  news- 
paper pattern  shall  be.^ 

The  intimacy  the  press  enjoys  with  the  people  gives  its 
content  high  vaUdity  as  an  index  of  social  desires,  needs,  and 
responses.  If  a  newspaper  tries  to  be  truly  representative, 
it  cannot  ignore  public  demands  for  certain  kinds  of  news 
and  other  material.  But  the  question  arises:  "To  what  extent 
should  the  press  follow  popular  demands?"  Perhaps  the  only 
way  to  answer  this  question  objectively  is  to  investigate  the 
actual  reading  behavior  of  average  Americans,  to  discover 
where  their  interests  lie,  and  to  discuss  major  trends  in  news- 
paper content. 

//.  Newspaper  Readers  and  Their  Wants 

1.  Who  Reads  What?  What  people  read  daily  news- 
papers? How  much  do  they  read?  How  much  time  do  they 
spend  in  their  reading?  What  do  they  read?  These  are  the 
questions  we  must  answer. 

Fundamentally  a  person's  particular  field  of  interest 
within  the  specific  sphere  of  his  life  limits  the  extent  of  his 

1  This  is  also  true  of  radio  programs;  see  the  section:  "Radio." 
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reading.  The  conditions  under  which  he  is  forced  to  do 
his  reading  also  helps  to  determine  the  amount  of  his  reading. 
Since  these  conditions  affect  many  people,  they  will  deter- 
mine also  just  what  group  of  people  read  daily  newspapers 
the  most,  and  what  group  read  the  least.  In  addition,  they 
will  aid  in  disclosing  what  parts  of  the  paper  are  likely  to 
be  read  the  most  and  what  sections  get  least  attention.  Some 
parts,  of  course,  may  be  expected  to  possess  a  more  universal 
appeal.  University  presidents,  bankers,  doctors  and  other 
professional  men,  for  example,  read  comic  strips  as  avidly 
as  truck  drivers,  waiters  and  day  laborers. 

How  much  people  read  varies  in  urban  and  rural  sections 
of  the  country.  In  urban  communities  there  are  very  few 
adults  who  do  not  read  an  English  language  newspaper,  5 
per  cent  at  the  most.  A  larger  percentage  of  adults  in  rural 
areas  do  not  read  a  daily  newspaper.  In  the  average  urban 
family  one  and  a  half  newspapers  are  read  daily.  In  the 
urban  area  three  evening  papers  are  taken  to  every  two 
morning  papers  purchased. 

Studies  further  reveal  that  only  twenty  minutes  per  day 
is  given  the  average  American  citizen  to  reading  newspapers, 
although  average  self -estimates  indicate  a  range  of  from 
fifteen  to  forty-four  minutes  per  day.  Such  figures  cannot  be 
considered  final.  Even  with  the  variable  conditions  under 
which  people  are  required  to  do  their  reading,  such  as  the 
commuter  train's  running  time,  or  the  interval  between  the 
end  of  dinner  and  the  beginning  of  a  favorite  radio  program, 
accurate  measuring  techniques  are  virtually  impossible  to 
devise. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  obvious  that  only  a  small  amount  of 
time  is  given  to  reading  newspapers  by  the  average  American 
citizen.  He  does  a  great  deal  of  selecting,  choosing  the  few 
things  which  interest  him  most  in  the  time  he  has  to  read, 
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until  the  daily  reading  process  becomes  a  habit.  He  chooses 
only  those  items,  advertisements,  and  features  which  regu- 
larly appeal  to  him  (perhaps  only  the  sport  news  and  comics) 
—  and  frequently  fails  to  finish  many  items  he  begins  to 
read. 

It  is  the  time  element  that  is  important.  Both  the  small- 
daily  reader  and  the  metropolitan-daily  reader,  for  example, 
devote  an  equal  amount  of  time  to  their  respective  journals 
because  each  has  an  equal  amount  of  time  available  for  read- 
ing them. 

When  we  examine  more  closely  what  people  read,  we 
find  that  the  most  frequently  read  parts  of  the  paper  by  both 
men  and  women  are  the  graphical  contents  —  comic  strips, 
pictures,  cartoons.  On  an  average  day  more  adults  may  be 
expected  to  read  the  best  comic  strip  than  the  banner  front- 
page story.  A  picture  page  will  also  be  read  by  a  third  more 
adults  than  anything  on  the  first  page.  The  exception  is 
found  among  women  whose  reader  interest  is  greater  in 
large  department  store  advertisements  than  it  is  in  one  or 
two  types  of  graphical  presentation.  In  fact,  such  advertise- 
ments attract  more  women  readers  than  the  best  news  story 
on  domestic  or  world  affairs. 

News  does  not  claim  first  place,  but  it  is  high  on  the  list 
of  reader  interests.  Surprisingly  enough,  more  time  is  spent 
by  the  reader,  not  on  the  news  in  a  metropolitan  paper,  but 
on  its  features.  In  fact,  the  reason  a  reader  chooses  one 
paper  over  another  usually  can  be  traced  to  interest  in  one 
or  another  of  its  features. 

A  paper's  leading  news  story  is  usually  read  by  only  two 
out  of  three  men,  and  three  out  of  five  women.  Considering 
only  the  fieivs  interests  of  men  with  respect  to  different 
types  of  news,  the  following  rough  order  has  been  found 
to  hold  true; 
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a)  War 

b)  Weather,  Labor,  Sports,  Human  Interest 

c)  Science,  Deaths,  Politics,  Crime 

d)  Accidents 

e)  Amusements,  Business 

In  reader  interest  for  men,  sport  news  ranks  below  other 
general  news.  Still,  almost  50  per  cent  of  the  men  read  the 
leading  sports  story  and  the  local  sports  column.  The 
weather  ranks  slightly  lower  than  sports,  followed  by  other 
news,  amusement  advertisements,  and  the  radio  log.  In  last 
place  fall  the  leading  columnists  and  editorials. 

Surveys  indicate  that  interests  shown  in  different  types 
of  news  by  women  readers  can  be  arranged  in  this  order: 

a)  Weather 

b)  Human  Interest,  Deaths 

c)  Accidents 

d)  Amusements 

e)  Crime,  Fashions,  Society,  War 

It  has  been  established  that  as  many  women  regularly  read 
the  amusement  ads  and  death  reports  as  the  leading  news 
story.  A  surprising  number  turn  first  to  the  obituary,  birth 
and  marriage  columns,  despite  the  fact  that  they  rarely 
recognize  any  of  the  names  printed.  Fifty  per  cent  of  them 
read  the  weather  report  and  at  least  one  woman's  feature, 
such  as  love  advice,  the  health  column  or  a  fashion  guide. 

Generally  speaking,  features  have  a  greater  attraction  for 
women  than  men.  Health  columns,  for  example,  are  read  by 
twice  as  many  women  as  men.  Half  the  women  read  the 
radio  log;  yet  less  than  half  read  the  leading  society  story. 
(Incidentally,  society  news  becomes  less  important  as  the 
size  of  the  city  increases.)  As  many  as  three  out  of  four 
women  readers  regularly  follow  serial  stories,  and  of  the 
serials,  love  stories  are  more  popular  than  mysteries.  Rela- 
tively few  women  read  any  of  the  sports  columns.  Those 
who  do  prefer  the  boxing  reports.  Business  and  financial 
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news  draws  little  attention  from  women,  although  there  is 
some  fluctuation  of  interest  depending  upon  the  size  of  the 
city.  In  rural  districts  there  is  practically  no  interest  on  the 
part  of  women  in  business  or  financial  news  coverage. 

Thus,  calculated  in  broad  terms  of  content,  marked  dif- 
ferences in  general  reader  interests  between  men  and  women 
are  uncommon.  There  are  no  basic  distinctions.  The  more 
intelligent  a  woman  is,  the  nearer  her  interests  seem  to  ap- 
proximate those  of  the  man.  Calculated  in  terms  of  specific 
types  of  news,  editorials  and  comments  read,  apparent  dif- 
ferences do  appear.  Women,  more  than  men,  tend  to  slight 
news  about  things  that  matter  in  a  wide  social  sense.  To  a 
greater  degree  they  are  attracted  to  the  commonplace  and 
human  interest  sides  of  life.  In  fact,  it  is  claimed  that  women 
will  read  practically  anything  broken  up  into  paragraphs 
and  personalized. 

Women  are  also  more  interested  in  the  instrumental 
values  in  newspapers.  Twice  as  many  women  will  read  the 
large  department  store  advertisements  as  will  read  the  war 
news;  twice  as  many  men  as  women  will  read  the  leading 
war  story.  Generally  news  makes  a  greater  appeal  to  men, 
features  to  women.  Alany  men  read  only  the  sport  news  and 
comics;  many  women  do  not  read  the  news  stories  at  all. 
Only  5  per  cent  of  all  adults  read  all  the  editorials;  20  per 
cent  may  read  one  of  the  several  editorials  that  are  printed 
each  day.  Thus,  the  average  person,  man  or  woman,  reads 
but  a  very  small  part  of  his  paper.  Truly,  habit  becomes 
for  the  editor  as  important  a  factor  as  interest  in  determining 
what  course  his  paper  shall  follow. 

With  this  information  you  may  draw  your  own  con- 
clusions as  to  what  extent  the  American  newspaper  should 
meet  popular  interests  and  demands.  Perhaps  it  should  try 
to  reflect  the  public's  opinions,  desires,  and  tastes.  Perhaps 
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it  should  attempt  to  lead  the  people  along  the  paths  of  im- 
provement. Whatever  its  direction,  the  newspaper  can  be 
expected  to  rely  heavily  upon  the  reader,  his  interests  and 
his  habits. 

2.  Five  Major  Newspaper  Trends,  What  are  the  major 
trends  in  newspaper  content?  What  change  is  the  news- 
paper undergoing?  In  what  direction  is  it  heading?  The 
basic  motivations  and  drives  of  human  beings  remain  essen- 
tially stable,  and  fundamental  needs,  desires  and  tastes  change 
slowly.  Changes  in  what  people  want  to  read  in  their  news- 
papers from  year  to  year  are  slight.  Alterations  in  content 
proceed  slowly  and  are  accomplished  over  a  long  period  of 
time.  So  long  as  circulation  figures  are  favorable,  editors 
are  not  likely  to  tempt  fate  by  forcing  serious  changes  in 
publication  offerings.  The  newspaper,  like  any  other  social 
institution,  is  primarily  conservative  and  cautious  about 
change.  Any  pattern  variation  will  generally  occur  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  shifting  currents  of  news  developments 
in  alternating  periods  of  war  and  peace,  depression  and 
prosperity. 

In  recent  years  there  have  been  certain  reflections  of  in- 
creasing interests  on  the  part  of  readers  in  different  types  of 
news.  Indications  suggest  a  major  trend.  This  trend  can  be 
seen  in  the  greater  amount  of  space  being  given  to  ( 1 )  for- 
eign news,  (2)  Washington  correspondence,  (3)  sports  news, 
(4)  society  news  and  (5)  news  pictures.  It  illustrates  the 
ways  by  which  publishers  have  attempted  to  enlist  public 
support  for  promoting  maximal  circulation. 

From  the  turn  of  the  century  to  the  outbreak  of  the 
first  World  War  the  average  metropolitan  daily  carried  six 
columns  of  foreign  news.  During  this  period  the  United 
States  was  fast  becoming  a  dominant  world  power,  soon  to 
be  drawn  into  a  world-wide  conflict.  During  the  course  of 
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World  War  I  the  foreign  news  in  American  papers  tripled 
and  quadrupled  and  never  returned  to  pre-war  levels. 

The  same  sort  of  increase  was  automatically  caused  by 
the  outbreak  of  World  War  11.  While  this  increase  in  foreign 
news  has  tapered  off  since  the  end  of  hostilities,  the  pre- 
eminence of  the  United  States  in  world  affairs  will  insure 
wide  coverage  of  the  news  in  this  area.  The  trend  is  an 
obvious  one,  though  dependent  upon  the  course  of  events 
and  the  news  itself. 

News  from  our  nation's  capitol  has  been  suppUed  to 
metropolitan  newspapers  by  their  own  correspondents  and 
special  reporting  services  for  nearly  one  hundred  years.  Be- 
fore 1930,  big-city  sheets  averaged  five  columns  of  Wash- 
ington correspondence.  After  the  presidential  election  of 
1932  and  the  introduction  of  the  New  Deal,  a  new  interest 
was  found,  which  expanded  rapidly.  During  the  Roosevelt 
administration  the  average  number  of  columns  devoted  to 
national  political  affairs,  most  of  them  carrying  the  Wash- 
ington date  line,  more  than  doubled.  For  some  smaller  papers 
in  the  South  and  West  this  increase  has  not  held  true,  but 
even  these  journals  regularly  carry  from  three  to  five  co- 
lumns under  the  Washington  date  line.  Some  editors  devote 
as  much  space  to  the  so-called  public  affairs  "columns," 
which  are  usually  syndicated  and  may  or  may  not  carry 
the  Washington  date  line,  as  they  give  to  their  paper's  own 
editorials. 

The  general  increase  in  the  volume  of  sports  news  began 
in  1890.  At  that  time  the  space  allotted  to  sports  news 
amounted  to  only  three  or  four  columns,  but  by  1910  it 
reached  an  average  of  a  full  page.  Throughout  the  1920's 
and  193 O's,  interest  in  sports  skyrocketed  to  even  greater 
heights,  and  the  sports  news  in  the  American  press  made 
its  most  rapid  increases.    By   1940  there  were  twice  as 
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many  columns  given  over  to  reporting  sports  events  as  in 
1920. 

This  rise  has  not  been  proportional,  since  it  was  ac- 
companied by  a  total  bulk  increase  in  all  newspaper  depart- 
ments; but  the  growth  of  the  public's  interest  in  sports, 
especially  in  the  more  spectacular  ones,  has  been  caused 
largely  by  the  newspaper  itself.  Organized  sports  have  in- 
fluenced the  content  proportions  of  the  newspaper  pattern, 
and,  in  turn,  the  press  has  influenced  the  steadily  increasing 
interest  in  sports. 

The  amount  of  space  devoted  to  society  news  has  shown 
a  gradual  increase  in  newspapers  throughout  the  country, 
too,  especially  in  recent  years.  Throughout  the  193 O's  papers 
carried  an  average  of  from  one  to  two  columns.  By  1940 
most  journals  were  devoting  at  least  a  full  page  to  such  ma- 
terial. As  noted  above,  the  volume  of  society  news  depends 
largely  upon  the  size  of  the  city  in  which  it  is  printed.  The 
volume  is  usually  greater  and  the  type  of  news  considered 
more  important  as  the  size  of  the  city  decreases.  The  average 
amount  of  society  material  for  all  newspapers,  however,  has 
shown  no  signs  of  decreasing. 

The  introduction  of  the  tabloids  in  the  early  1920's 
resulted  in  a  veritable  flood  of  news  pictures.  In  ten 
years  the  volume  had  doubled,  and  there  has  been  an  even 
greater  increase  in  the  total  number  of  pages  of  average 
sheets  devoted  to  it.  The  public's  interest  in  pictures  grew 
to  giant  proportions.  With  the  improvements  in  photography 
in  the  1930's,  the  amount  of  illustration  space  was  again 
doubled.  By  1940  metropolitan  papers  —  full-sized  editions 
and  tabloids  —  were  devoting  an  average  of  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  total  amount  of  space  to  illustrations. 

A  second  major  trend  grew  out  of  the  American  people's 
feeling  of  confusion,  uncertainty,  and  insecurity  during  the 
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economic  depression  of  the  193 O's  and  the  chaotic  condi- 
tions of  world  politics  immediately  following  it.  The  ordi- 
nary citizen  felt  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  real  meaning  of 
the  objective  news  in  such  a  disordered  world.  Readers 
began  to  demand  information  not  only  about  what  happens, 
but  why  it  happens,  and  how  it  fits  into  the  general  political, 
social,  and  economic  pattern  of  American  society.  Within 
news  stories  there  developed  a  discernible  trend  toward  in- 
terpretive reporting.  During  the  last  war,  especially,  news- 
papers and  news  agencies  attempted  to  interpolate  more 
interpretive  material  in  the  news. 

For  example,  in  1941,  the  Chicago  Daily  News  forecast 
the  Russo-German  war  three  days  before  hostilities  began 
with  the  following  headline:  "Russ-Nazi  War  Imminent, 
London  and  Lisbon  Predict."  This  trend  may  very  easily 
be  abused  by  papers  which  attempt  to  shape  news  reports 
along  the  lines  of  their  own  prejudices.  Any  such  liberty 
taken  with  interpretive  reporting  may  lead  to  a  reaction 
against  it.  But,  as  yet,  no  such  reversal  in  the  trend  has 
taken  place. 

A  third  major  content  trend  developed  from  a  rather 
new  technique  employed  by  publishers  to  secure  a  greater 
amount  of  reader  interest.  A  striking  growth  has  occurred 
in  the  emphasis  modern  newspapers  have  placed  upon  enter- 
tainment in  their  pages.  Examples  of  this  recent  emphasis 
may  be  found  in  the  feature  element,  in  news  pictures  and 
especially  in  the  comics. 

In  comics  the  presentation  has  undergone  an  amazingly 
rapid  advance.  In  1910  less  than  half  the  American  news- 
papers carried  comic  strips  at  all.  By  1920  the  volume 
had  more  than  doubled.  By  1930  it  had  doubled  again,  and 
journals  were  devoting  an  average  of  five  columns  to  comic 
presentation  (five  or  six  strips).    Nineteen-forty  saw  the 
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amount  redoubled  and  since  then  some  papers  regularly  print 
nearly  two  pages  filled  with  comic  strips. 

One  recent  change  in  comic  presentation  has  gone  a  stage 
beyond  a  mere  trend  and  has  fully  established  itself  in  all 
the  "funny"  papers.  This  is  the  serious  adventure  strip.  It 
makes  little  effort  to  be  funny,  but  specializes  in  attempting 
to  tell  a  continuous  story  in  as  exciting,  and  usually  in  as 
moral,  a  manner  as  possible.  The  strip  heroes  created  by 
the  artist  are  capable  of  the  most  marvelous  feats  of  mental 
and  physical  daring.  With  superhuman  power  they  track 
down  criminals,  endure  unbelievable  hardships  and  overcome 
cruel,  vicious  enemies  for  the  general  welfare  of  society. 
Such  characters  satisfy  the  emotional  hunger  of  many  people. 
The  popular  Superman  series,  for  example,  foreshadowed 
by  the  earlier  Tarzan  strip,  perhaps  represents  a  crude,  but 
imaginative,  symbol  of  man's  basic  desire  for  power. 

Other  characters  besides  those  of  the  adventure  strips 
appeal  to  different  emotions  and  feelings.  Some  are  truly 
comical  and  depend  upon  puns,  epigrams  or  slapstick  for 
reader  acceptance.  Some  appeal  to  our  sympathies  and  are 
represented  as  homely  philosophers.  They  utter  trite  say- 
ings and  proverbs  and  preach  short  sermons  filled  with  good 
American  "horse  sense."  Others  appeal  to  the  interest  of 
boys  and  girls  who  are  about  the  same  age  as  the  heroes  in 
the  strips.  Usually  they  fit  into  the  mystery  or  crime  group 
and  are  seldom  if  ever  humorous.  Still  others  stimulate 
enthusiasm  because  they  are  people  like  ourselves  or  like 
people  we  know.  These  characters  are  ordinary,  everyday 
persons  whose  lives  are  filled  with  pleasant  domestic  comedy 
and  trivialities.  They  offer  a  great  variety  of  commentaries 
on  the  American  family  in  an  exaggerated  form. 

Many  examples  of  comic-strip  characters  that  fit  these 
descriptions  will  undoubtedly  spring  to  your  mind.  Geoffrey 
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Gorer,  anthropologist  and  author,  analyzed  the  Blondie  series 
in  the  following  cogent  manner  in  Life. 

Blondie  consists  of  a  series  of  disjointed  and  comic  episodes  in 
the  domestic  life  of  a  self-possessed,  good-looking,  neatly  dressed 
middle-class  woman.  She  is  married  to  Dagwood,  an  untidy  office 
worker  who  has  to  run  every  morning  to  catch  the  bus  from  his 
suburb.  He  is  generally  incompetent,  inefficient,  greedy  (he  is 
always  sneaking  into  the  kitchen  to  make  the  most  incongruous 
sandwiches),  sensuously  lazy  (outside  the  office  and  the  kitchen 
he  spends  much  of  his  time  trying  to  take  a  nap  on  the  sofa  or 
laze  in  a  hot  bath),  generally  good-tempered  and  easy-going,  but 
given  to  sudden  and  completely  ineffective  rages.  In  the  earlier 
years  the  comedy  chiefly  derived  from  the  skill  with  which  Blondie 
saved  them  both  from  the  result  of  Dagwood's  blunders.  After 
a  few  years  of  marriage  their  union  was  blessed  with  issue;  first 
a  son,  Alexander,  the  image  of  his  father,  and  more  recently  a 
daughter.  Cookie,  favoring  her  mother.  When  I  was  separated 
from  Dagwood's  family,  Alexander  was  a  schoolboy,  and  many 
comic  situations  arose  from  his  increasingly  successful  rivalry  with 
Dagwood. 

Although  naturally  exaggerated,  Dagwood  does  represent  a 
widespread  attitude  toward  the  American  man  as  husband  and 
father.  Dagwood  is  kind,  dutiful,  diligent,  well-meaning  within  his 
limits.  But  he  has  so  completely  given  up  any  claim  to  authority 
that  the  family  would  constantly  risk  disintegration  and  disaster  if 
it  were  not  for  Blondie. 

The  last  major  trend  to  be  considered  is  the  growth  of 
encyclopedic  material  in  the  newspaper  pattern;  that  is,  the 
increasing  importance  given  to  the  encyclopedic  function. 
The  American  newspaper  is  rapidly  assuming  a  role  often 
overlooked  by  many  of  its  critics  —  providing  guidance  in 
problems  and  answers  to  questions  of  everyday  living.  The 
presentations  may  be  both  factual  and  valuational.  Answers 
to  health  questions,  for  example,  are  provided  from  authori- 
tative sources.  Sometimes  the  answers  and  advice  are  pub- 
licly printed;  at  other  times  they  are  privately  communicated. 
Similar  presentations  are  found  in  columns  by  psychologists 
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and  other  professional  people  who  answer  problems  dealing 
with  marriage,  child  care,  and  teen-age  difficulties. 

The  tremendous  increase  in  newspaper  circulation  has 
emphasized  the  great  importance  of  the  newspaper  as  an 
"educational  institution."^  The  American  newspaper  carries 
on  more  non-news  presentation  than  any  other  press  in  the 
world.  In  no  other  country  does  such  a  volume  of  matter 
appear:  fashion  advice,  interior  decoration,  guidance  in  do- 
mestic affairs,  courtship,  etiquette,  etc.  Some  newspapers 
print  pamphlets,  or  leaflets,  on  a  great  many  problems.  These 
are  sometimes  supplied  to  readers  in  the  form  of  supplements; 
other  times  they  may  be  purchased  for  a  few  cents  each. 
An  increasing  number  of  travel  guides  for  the  readers'  benefit 
are  found  in  special  articles  and  advertisements.  Books,  plays, 
and  movies  are  reviewed  and  are  recommended  or  rejected 
by  critics.  Thus  the  newspaper  is  becoming  a  vital  instrument 
in  the  transmission  of  skills,  ideas,  and  values  from  one  gen- 
eration to  the  next. 

To  what  extent  and  how  forcefully  the  newspaper  per- 
forms this  "educational"  function  in  comparison  with  older 
institutions  are  aspects  of  adult  education  yet  to  be  studied. 
Hitherto  the  family,  the  church  and  the  school  have  been 
regarded  as  the  chief  agencies  in  molding  the  lives  of  Ameri- 
cans. We  have  assumed,  sometimes  wrongly,  that  the  values 
and  ideas  acquired  through  these  institutions  are  automati- 
cally carried  over  into  the  adult  years,  and  that  subsequent 
influences,  like  the  press,  mean  relatively  little. 

The  shift  in  pattern  to  greater  encyclopedic  material  in 
the  American  newspaper  would  seem  to  prove  otherwise. 
In  any  case,  the  trend  —  a  reflection  of  the  social  scene  — 
reveals,  according  to  some,  a  certain  lack  of  vitality  in  the 

2  The  newspaper  is  a  part  of  the  American  system  of  education;  see  the 
section:  "Educauon,  American  Style." 
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American  school  system.  Education  is  a  process  which 
continues  beyond  the  level  of  formal  schooling.  It  consists, 
in  part,  of  the  many  influences  exerted  by  the  instruments 
of  mass  communication  in  our  society.  Educators  may  well 
consider  the  implications  of  this  trend  and  ask  whether  it 
indicates  a  lack  of  training  in  our  public  schools  for  meeting 
the  problems  of  everyday  living. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  newspaper's  attempt  to  "educate" 
its  readers  may  well  result  in  a  dangerous  policy  of  deliber- 
ate indoctrination.  Such  "education"  must  be  detected,  and 
judged  for  what  it  is  worth.  The  reader  must  be  able  to 
distinguish  the  various  presentations  of  propaganda  material. 
A  brief  consideration  of  the  nature  of  propaganda  is  there- 
fore in  order.  What  is  propaganda?  How  does  it  differ 
from  other  news  matter?  What  are  its  purposes?  What  are 
its  techniques,  and  how  may  we  detect  them? 

///.  Propaganda  a7id  Suppression  of  News 

1,  What  Is  Propaganda?  To  the  ordinary  citizen  the 
w^ord  "propaganda,"  in  its  modern  meaning,  is  relatively 
new.  Propaganda  came  into  prominence  shortly  after  World 
War  I  when  studies  were  being  made  of  the  German  and 
Allied  use  of  methods  of  persuasion  during  the  war.  Up  to 
that  time  the  word  was  generally  regarded  as  an  academic 
or  technical  term;  but,  following  its  appearance  in  several 
\\  idely  circulated  books,  and  its  continued  use  in  newspapers 
and  periodicals,  it  finally  reached  the  popular  vocabulary 
of  all  Americans. 

Because  "propaganda"  came  to  the  public  from  rather 
diverse  sources,  it  has  today  many  interpretations  and  con- 
notations. Some  writers  dwell  upon  the  sociological  aspects 
of  the  concept.  Others  give  it  a  psychological  slant.  Still 
others  insist  upon  a  social-psychological  position  which  is 
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more  of  a  compromise.  Despite  differences  of  definition, 
all  are  willing  to  agree,  however,  that  propaganda  can  be, 
if  properly  executed,  a  powerful  instrument  for  influencing 
public  opinion,  popular  thinking,  and  civic  or  mob  action. 

In  its  broadest  sense  propaganda  is  a  technique  for  influ- 
encing human  action  by  manipulating  the  various  factors 
of  communication.  It  is  the  process  of  winning  popular 
favor  or  consent  by  using  different  forms  of  representation 
—  oral,  written,  pictorial,  and  musical  forms.  There  is  a 
determined  effort  to  alter  the  picture  to  which  men  respond: 
that  is,  to  substitute  for  one  social  pattern  or  stimulus,  an- 
other which  will  elicit  more  general  or  immediate  response. 
From  this  point  of  view,  propaganda  becomes  the  manufac- 
ture or  creation  of  consent. 

As  we  have  said,  some  writers  have  stressed  the  impor- 
tance of  one  or  the  other  aspect  of  the  problem  of  propa- 
ganda used  in  mass  communication.  When  types  of  social 
control  are  to  be  differentiated,  some  theorists  have  drawn 
the  distinction  between  intentional  and  unintentional  propa- 
ganda. Others  speak  of  the  presence  of  "predetermined  pri- 
vate ends"  as  the  motivation  behind  the  spread  of  propaganda 
material.  Still  others  refer  to  the  "veiled  promotion"  of  ideas 
as  being  the  essence  of  its  meaning. 

It  is  probably  safe  to  say  that  the  factors  of  communi- 
cation used  in  propaganda  dissemination  may  be  either 
subtlely  hidden  or  boldly  obvious,^  and  may  be  employed 
systematically  or  incidentally.  The  course  taken  will  depend 
upon  the  particular  situation  and  set  of  circumstances  in 
which  it  is  used.  Success  will  be  measured  by  the  amount  of 
consent  that  is  won. 

Usually  propaganda  can  be  effective  only  when  the 

3  The  history  of  communism  may  be  studied  in  the  light  of  these  two 
factors;  see  the  sections:  "The  Basis  of  Russian  Communism"  and  "Realities 
of  Russian  Communism"  in  Political  Patterns. 
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circumstances  have  partly  convinced  those  people  upon 
whom  it  is  tried  of  the  vv^isdom  or  necessity  of  a  course  of 
action.  It  produces  results  when  conditions  are  ripe.  It  can 
give  force  and  direction  to  movements  of  feeling  and  desire, 
but  it  probably  cannot  create  them.  It  can  only  channelize 
the  existing  flow  of  sentiments.  Because  this  is  true,  we  find 
that  the  flow  of  propaganda  increases  whenever  and  wher- 
ever there  is  conflict  within  society.  In  America  there  is  a 
tremendous  amount  of  conflict  found  in  competing  groups, 
aspiring  classes  and  ambitious  individuals.  Propaganda  is 
met  by  counter-propaganda.  Until  we  have  achieved  total 
social  harmony  and  equilibrium,  propaganda  probably  will 
continue  to  flourish. 

Forms  of  representation,  such  as  the  newspaper,  the 
radio,  and  the  motion  picture  are  recognized  channels  of 
mass  communication.  The  newspaper,  one  of  the  most 
important  media  of  persuasion,  may  or  may  not  turn  propa- 
gandistic.  If  it  chooses  to  be  an  instrument  of  propaganda 
dissemination,  there  are  two  courses  open  to  it.  It  may  turn 
toward  "good"  propaganda  or  "bad"  propaganda.  Some 
theorists  insist  upon  this  value  distinction.  Much  contusion 
in  the  common  use  of  the  term  has  resulted  from  the  conno- 
tation that  all  propaganda  is  bad.  This  is  a  false  assumption. 
It  is  obvious  that  a  proper-  consent  may  be  won  through 
the  use  of  legitimate  persuasive  methods. 

The  promotion  of  either  kind  of  propaganda  will  depend 
upon  three  factors:  (1)  the  source  of  the  material  used, 
(2)  the  way  in  which  it  is  used,  and  (3)  the  purpose  of 
its  use. 

"Good"  propaganda  may  be  recognized  by  its  reference 
to  legitimate,  clearly  cited  sources,  procedures  which  are 
acceptable  in  society,  and  an  objective  which  is  in  reasonable 
harmony  with  the  public  welfare.  Arguments  based  on  such 
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material  use  the  weight  of  impersonal  evidence  and  of  scien- 
tific truth  to  convince  readers. 

"Bad"  propaganda  stems  from  sources  deliberately 
hidden.  It  attempts  to  screen  its  one-sided  arguments  and 
predetermined  conclusions.  It  appeals  to  subjective  feelings 
and  gives  support  to  unsound  ideas.  Half-truths  and  false- 
hoods are  obscured  by  a  blatant  appeal  to  the  emotions.  The 
purpose  of  blatant  appeals  may  very  well  be  to  gain  the 
preconceived  ends  of  some  pressure  group.  The  proposals 
of  a  person  or  group  are  likely  to  be  sponsored  unwisely  or 
condemned  falsely.  The  presentation  of  a  true  picture  is 
rarely  the  goal. 

Each  medium  of  communication  has  certain  tricks  of 
the  trade  open  to  its  members  if  it  would  become  propa- 
gandistic.  Newsmen,  for  example,  are  experts  in  exploiting 
to  the  fullest  the  propaganda  techniques  of  the  American 
press.  But  can  we,  the  American  public,  recognize  these 
techniques?  Are  there  any  general  patterns  they  follow 
which  would  help  us  identify  their  appearance?  In  attempt- 
ing to  solve  this  problem,  the  Institute  for  Propaganda  Anal- 
ysis has  outlined  seven  devices  of  propaganda  which  it  con- 
siders to  be  useful  as  tools  for  the  detection  of  propaganda 
methods.  They  apply  generally  and  may  be  used  to  analyze 
propaganda  devices  in  virtually  all  types  of  communication 
media.  They  are  especially  valuable  in  evaluating  the  content 
presentation  of  the  American  newspaper. 

a)  ^^Name-Calling,^^  Name  Calling  is  a  device  used  by  the 
propagandist  who  appeals  to  the  emotions  of  hate  and 
fear  by  giving  "bad  names"  to  individuals,  groups,  na- 
tions, beliefs  or  ideas  he  would  have  us  reject. 

b)  ^^Glittering-Generalities,^^  Glittering  Generalities  is  a 
device  used  by  a  propagandist  who  identifies  his  program 
with  virtue.  He  appeals  to  our  emotions  of  love,  patri- 
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otism  and  brotherhood  through  "virtue  words"  such  as 
freedom,  loyalty,  democracy,  and  the  American  ivay. 

c)  ^^Transfer.^^  Transfer  is  a  device  the  propagandist  uses 
to  bring  authority  and  prestige  to  his  programs  and  ideas. 
Our  approval  and  respect  for  accepted  institutions  (e.g., 
the  church),  customs,  and  activities  are  carried  over  to 
those  the  propagandist  would  have  us  sanction. 

d)  ^'Testimonial,''  The  Testimonial  is  a  device  used  by  the 
propagandist  to  make  us  accept  his  programs  and  ideas 
on  the  basis  of  other  people's  approval  of  them.  As  evi- 
dence, these  personal  opinions  may  or  may  not  be  valid. 

e)  'Tlain-Folks.''  Plain  Folks  is  a  device  the  propagandist 
uses  to  put  us  at  ease  and  win  our  confidence  by  pretend- 
ing to  be  just  like  us  —  that  is,  "just  plain  folks." 

f )  '^Card-Stacking.''  Card  Stacking  is  a  device  used  by  the 
propagandist  to  alter  the  truth  in  favor  of  his  program, 
group  or  belief.  By  using  the  techniques  of  deception, 
such  as  evasion  of  facts,  censorship,  distortion  and  false- 
hood, he  tries  to  win  our  support. 

g)  ''Band-Wagon."  The  Band  Wagon  is  a  device  the  prop- 
agandist uses  to  convince  us  that  his  ideas,  policies  and 
goals  are  best  because  "everybody  is  doing  it." 

A  reader  of  newspapers  can  discover  for  himself  how 
these  devices  operate.  He  can  turn  to  his  home-town  news- 
paper or  to  any  paper.  He  can  find  quickly  examples  of  all 
seven  propaganda  devices.  He  will  realize  that  the  devices 
appeal,  not  to  our  reason,  but  to  our  emotions,  our  feelings, 
sentiments  and  desires.  He  will  note  that  they  persuade  us 
to  take  action  we  perhaps  would  not  consider  were  we  not 
thus  aroused.  He  will  see  that  they  try  to  induce  us  to 
accept  or  reject  ideas,  or  to  form  judgments  already  arrived 
at  by  the  reporter,  editor  or  publisher,  without  examining 
the  evidence  upon  which  sound  thinking  should  be  based. 
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A  little  practice  will  soon  enable  him  to  identify  illustrations 
of  these  devices  in  other  agencies  of  communication  as  well, 
in  magazines,  books,  movies,  and  radio.  The  art  of  persua- 
sion is  as  old  as  language  itself. 

2.  Types  of  News  Suppression.  The  influence  of  the 
newspaper,  propagandistic  or  otherwise,  on  the  thinking  of 
the  people,  depends  as  much  upon  what  it  does  not  print  as 
what  it  does  print.  A  fundamental  problem  that  every  news- 
paper faces  is  that  of  selecting  what  news  it  shall  publish. 

To  print  all  the  news  is  an  obvious  impossibility.  The 
fact  that  some  news  items  never  reach  the  public  proves 
that  a  good  deal  of  sifting  and  screening  does  go  on.  The 
managing  editor  of  the  New  York  Times,  Edwin  L.  James, 
estimated  that  of  some  450,000  words  of  news  received  each 
day  by  the  Times,  little  more  than  200,000  words  can  be 
published.  Since  the  newspaper  decides  which  items  may 
or  may  not  be  made  public,  groups  or  individuals  who  dis- 
agree with  the  management's  choice  of  material  often  raise 
the  charge  of  the  suppression  of  the  news. 

What  shall  I  print,  and  what  shall  I  reject?  This  prob- 
lem has  tested  the  shrewdness  of  the  ablest  editors  and  pub- 
lishers. And  the  newspaper  editor  must  produce  a  workable 
solution  every  day.  If  he  had  time  to  sit  down  and  analyze 
the  factors  helping  him  make  his  decision,  he  would  discover 
two  main  aspects  to  the  question  of  suppression.  The  first 
involves  those  news  stories  which  cannot  be  printed  because 
of  certain  necessary  limitations.  The  second  deals  with 
those  pieces  of  news  which  will  not  be  printed  because  of 
a  fixed  newspaper  policy.  This  poHcy  will  usually  provide 
for  the  automatic  omission  of  news  (1)  out  of  consideration 
for  the  individuals  concerned,*  (2)  for  the  general  interests 

4  Many  newspapers  make  it  a  rule  never  to  publish  the  name  of  the  boy 
or  girl  involved  in  juvenile  court  proceedings.  Others  suppress  stories  involv- 
ing minors  who  have  committed  meir  first  offense. 
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of  society,  and  perhaps  (3)  because  of  some  editorial  stand 
or  prejudice  on  a  national  or  international  matter. 

Suppression  has  a  sinister  meaning  in  our  society.  Many- 
newspapers,  it  is  true,  are  guilty  of  suppression,  but  many 
more  are  falsely  branded.  Some  critics  of  the  press  charge 
papers  with  failing  to  print  all  the  news  (particularly  those 
items  of  special  interest  to  the  critics  themselves),  without 
investigating  the  reasons  why. 

Suppression  sometimes  occurs  because  newspapers  find  it 
necessary  to  "withhold"  news.  Some  news  never  reaches 
the  newspaper  office  at  all.  Some  papers  are  financially  un- 
able to  provide  wide  coverage.  They  lack  a  sufficiently 
large  staff.  Some  papers  have  poor  or  careless  reporters  who 
fail  to  recognize  "newsworthy"  material  and  who  are  guilty 
of  grievous  oversights.  News  that  does  come  in  may  reach 
the  paper  too  late  to  be  printed;  the  next  day  it  can  no 
longer  be  called  "news." 

The  format  and  newsprint  also  limit  the  amount  of  news 
that  can  be  printed  in  some  papers.  There  are  always  many 
more  words  available  than  can  be  published.  As  it  is,  many 
readers  complain  about  the  bulkiness  of  their  journals.  Some 
news  matter  is  eliminated  because  it  does  not  warrant  depriv- 
ing more  important  news  of  space.  For  other  items  there  is 
simply  no  room.  Still  other  pieces  may  be  cut  down  to 
permit  the  presentation  of  news  of  equal  importance. 

In  addition  to  the  necessary  physical  limitations  on  its 
publications,  the  press  may  throw  out  whole  stories,  or  parts 
of  articles,  for  other  legitimate  reasons  —  as  a  matter  of 
policy.  Editors  are  aware  of  the  importance  of  correct  train- 
ing during  the  formative  years.  They  seldom  give  encour- 
agement to  the  criminal  acts  of  young  people  by  publicizing 
the  delinquency.  This  gives  delinquents  an  opportunity  to 
"go  straight"  without  enjoying  the  hero-worship  of  the 
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"gang,"  or  suffering  its  ridicule,  and  without  the  stigma  of 
a  publicly  known  criminal  record  to  live  down.  Such  cen- 
sorship, editors  believe,  contributes  directly  to  the  promotion 
of  the  public  welfare. 

In  the  general  interest  of  society,  the  press  has  made  it 
a  policy  to  omit  many  news  details  which  might  indirectly 
endanger  the  lives  of  American  citizens.  Commonly  sup- 
pressed are  such  matters  as  the  specific  names  of  poisons 
used  in  suicide  cases,  the  exact  methods  adopted  by  burglars, 
thieves  and  murderers,  and  the  more  salacious  details  of 
abnormal  crimes.  These  precautions  are  taken  to  prevent 
supplying  the  criminal  or  psychopathic  mind  with  sugges- 
tive material. 

In  periods  of  crisis,  particularly  when  we  are  at  war, 
the  press  voluntarily  undertakes  to  censor  news  which  may 
cause  dissension  at  a  time  when  unity  is  essential,  or  which 
may  give  aid  to  the  enemy.  In  so  doing  it  prevents  govern- 
ment censorship  from  being  imposed  upon  the  press  and 
helps  the  best  interests  of  the  entire  nation. 

Critics  of  the  press  usually  have  another,  more  impor- 
tant, type  of  news  suppression  in  mind,  however.  They 
refer  to  cases  in  which  facts  which  the  paper  could  print, 
and  probably  should  print,  are  withheld  from  publication 
because  they  run  counter  to  some  vested  or  special  interest 
of  the  editor  and  publisher,  or  because  they  throw  doubt  on 
the  correctness  of  the  newspaper's  editorial  position.  It  is 
this  form  of  suppression,  the  result  of  prejudice,  pressure 
and  duress,  which  adversely  affects  the  public  welfare. 

A  concrete  example  of  this  kind  of  suppression  was  noted 
in  1933-34  in  Chicago.  With  the  world's  fair  in  progress, 
bringing  thousands  of  visitors  into  the  city,  some  local  news- 
papers failed  to  warn  the  public  about  the  dangers  of  dysen- 
tery infection  originating  in  certain  eating  places  near  the 
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fair  grounds.  These  papers  had  full  knowledge  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  epidemic  long  before  the  "Century  of  Progress" 
fair  closed.  Yet,  in  order  to  protect  the  commercial  interests 
of  their  community  they  chose  to  withhold  the  facts  from 
publication  —  at  the  expense  of  the  health  of  unsuspecting 
visitors;  they  chose  to  ignore  the  general  interests  of  the 
public. 

Accurate  data  on  how  many  stories  are  "killed"  in  the 
newspaper  office  are  not  available.  We  do  not  have  facts 
on  the  proportion  of  stories  wholly  eliminated  and  those 
drastically  cut  or  censored.  Nor  do  we  know  very  much 
about  the  kinds  of  stories  that  go  unchallenged.  It  is  just 
as  important  to  know  the  subjects  of  suppressed  stories  as 
it  is  to  know  their  number. 

Discrimination  is,  thus,  the  essential  quality  in  choosing 
what  shall  and  what  shall  not  be  printed.  And  because  there 
will  always  be  some  people  who  will  disagree  with  the  news- 
papers about  the  relative  importance  of  news,  and  the  mo- 
tives which  guide  selection,  the  question  of  news  suppression 
will  continue  to  be  a  controversial  issue. 

IV.  Principal  Sources  of  News 

1,  The  Influence  of  News  Presentation,  We  have  been 
talking  in  general  terms  about  propaganda  dissemination  and 
the  suppression  of  news.  When  he  deals  with  various  prob- 
lems of  national  and  international  interest,  such  as  foreign 
affairs,  politics,  labor,  and  agriculture,  the  journalist  has  cer- 
tain responsibilities  and  liberties.  Since  his  news  presentation 
has  such  a  persuasive  influence  on  the  public  mind,  we  must 
examine  the  relative  position  of  the  press  on  such  questions. 

The  influence  of  the  newspaper  on  world  and  national 
public  opinion  during  the  last  fifty  years  has  become  tre- 
mendously important.    This  is  because,  whether  we  like 
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it  or  not,  the  world  has  steadily  shrunk.  Man's  relation  to 
man  has  become  a  closer,  more  dependent  association.  Despite 
the  isolation  practiced  by  some  countries,  the  interdepend- 
ence of  the  nations  of  the  world  is  no  longer  theory  but 
fact.  The  powerful  agents  of  industrial  and  technological 
progress  which  we  know  best  from  their  operation  on  a 
national  scale  have  become  quite  as  forceful  on  an  inter- 
national level.  Better  communication,  faster  transportation 
and  an  increasing  variety  of  international  controls  (and  con- 
flicts) have  contributed  to  the  realization  that  no  nation 
can  live  unto  itself  alone. 

Ideally  then,  the  newspaper  should  be  thought  of  as  an 
influence  unhampered  by  the  artificial  boundaries  of  national 
states.  But  the  realities  of  nationalism  cannot  be  ignored. 
Provincialism,  chauvinism,  imperialism  are  powerful  motives 
in  the  world.  They  prevail  in  both  normal  and  abnormal 
times  and  must  be  reckoned  with. 

The  press  must  also  be  able  to  cope  with  various  person- 
ality clashes,  language  difficulties,  ideological  oppositions, 
and  differences  in  historical  perspective.  The  stand  an 
American  newspaper  takes  on  any  international  matter  will 
be  largely  determined  by  these  factors.  Witness  the  bitter 
exchanges  between  the  Russian  and  American  presses,  begun 
almost  immediately  after  the  hostilities  of  World  War  II 
had  ceased. 

When  conflicts  are  brewing  anywhere  in  the  world,  the 
news  we  read  must  be  examined  carefully  and  critically  — 
especially  when  international  troubles  are  fired  by  a  strong 
nationalism.  Remember,  too,  that  newspapers  thrive  on 
reports  of  tension  and  violence,  and  may  be  tempted  to 
distort  the  true  picture. 

News  chains  have  been  charged  with  helping  to  create 
violence  and  bloodshed  in  the  world.  An  outstanding  exam- 
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pie  is  that  of  the  part  allegedly  played  by  the  Hearst  news- 
papers in  fomenting  the  Spanish-American  War.  When 
national  tempers  become  inflamed,  concentration  on  conflict 
and  disorder  and  on  the  reporting  of  surface  news  may  be- 
come particularly  dangerous.  Many  times  reports  are  repre- 
sented as  foreshadowing  more  critical  things  to  come,  when 
there  is  little  evidence  that  this  is  the  truth.  Such  misrepresen- 
tations can  only  be  alleviated  by  a  full,  complete  flow  of 
accurate  news  among  all  the  nations  of  the  world. 

2.  Foreign  News.  Most  of  our  ideas  about  other  nations 
are  derived  from  our  own  agencies  of  mass  communication. 
One  of  the  chief  sources  of  this  information  is  the  daily 
newspaper  itself.  Yet,  for  many  of  our  newspapers  the 
foreign  news  is  just  not  important  except  during  wartime. 

A  prewar  analysis  of  Los  Angeles  newspapers,  for  exam- 
ple, showed  that  only  27  per  cent  of  all  international  news 
received  by  them  was  actually  published.  They  printed  only 
20  per  cent  of  all  the  European  news  received,  20  per  cent 
of  all  foreign  political  news,  and  25  per  cent  of  all  Far 
Eastern  news. 

The  news  with  which  we  are  supplied  comes  from  some 
three  hundred  foreign  correspondents,  many  of  them  well- 
trained,  able  newsmen,  like  John  Gunther,  for  example. 
Some  newspapers,  such  as  the  New  York  Times,  the  Chi- 
cago Daily  News  and  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  have 
their  own  correspondents  stationed  abroad. 

The  Chicago  Daily  News,  for  example,  estimates  that 
its  foreign  news  costs  $1,000  per  day.  Yet  few  can  boast  of 
a  comprehensive  coverage  equal  to  that  of  the  large  press 
services  —  AP  (Associated  Press),  UP  (United  Press)  and 
INS  (International  News  Service).  The  superiority  of 
these  services  is  due  mainly  to  the  expenditures  they  can 
make  to  obtain  worldwide  coverage. 
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AP  is  the  largest  association,  with  a  staff  of  about  7,500 
correspondents  stationed  in  bureaus  the  world  over.  These 
bureaus,  representing  nearly  1,400  newspapers,  release  an 
average  of  about  200,000  words  a  day.  The  UP,  unlike 
the  AP,  is  a  subsidiary  of  the  Scripps-Howard  chain;  INS 
is  a  subsidiary  of  the  Hearst  papers.  Both  operate  for  profit 
and  will  sell  their  service  to  any  newspaper,  whereas  AP  is 
a  co-operative,  non-profit  organization,  and  will  supply  news 
to  its  members  only. 

The  dispatches  of  these  news  services  are,  in  general, 
objective,  but  some  differences  are  to  be  noted.  UP  and 
INS  releases  are  likely  to  include  more  personal  interpreta- 
tion than  those  of  AP,  whose  dispatches  are  pretty  well 
limited  to  the  straight  reporting  of  facts.  And,  although 
the  facts  and  sense  of  a  dispatch  may  not  be  changed  in 
any  way,  the  biases  of  individual  member-papers  are  likely 
to  be  revealed  through  headlines,  deletions  and  the  location 
of  news  items  in  the  daily  publication. 

i.  News  from  Washington.  On  the  national  front  the 
influence  of  the  press  is  of  even  greater  importance  in  the 
presentation  of  public  issues.  Like  the  foreign  correspondents 
abroad,  the  newspapermen  at  home  know  that  the  really 
important  news  in  public  affairs  originates  in  the  great  metro- 
politan centers.  It  is  in  cities  like  Washington,  D.C.,  New 
York,  and  Chicago  that  decisions  relating  to  the  welfare 
of  the  nation  (and  the  world)  are  made.  Our  opinions  on 
these  decisions  are  shaped  largely  by  the  pictures  which  are 
drawn  for  us  by  the  newspapers  we  read.  They  help  us 
make  up  our  minds  about  national  affairs.  What  we  believe 
about  Washington,  for  example,  will  be  determined  in  large 
measure  by  the  news  presentation  of  the  Washington  cor- 
respondents. 

What  goes  on  in  Washington  in  regard  to  news  report- 
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ing?  Generally,  Washington  is  conceded  to  be  one  of  the 
richest,  most  significant  news  locales  in  the  world.  To  us, 
of  course,  it  is  probably  the  most  important  news  center. 
Here  we  find  workers  for  AP,  UP  and  INS.  Here,  too, 
are  free-lance  writers  working  on  their  own  stories.  There 
are  representatives  of  business  and  trade  journals.  There 
are  the  Washington  columnists,  whose  work  is  syndicated 
throughout  the  country.  There  are  the  correspondents  from 
foreign  news  services,  such  as  the  British  Renter  service. 
There  are  the  reporters  from  foreign  newspapers,  such  as 
the  London  Times  and  the  Russian  Isvestia. 

All  together  there  are  well  over  five  hundred  accredited 
magazine  and  newspaper  representatives  assigned  to  cover 
the  Washington  news.  They  represent  a  wide  range  of 
duties,  abilities  and  income.  Some  are  police  reporters; 
others  are  important  authors.  Many  are  graduates  of  gram- 
mar school  only;  a  few  are  Rhodes  scholars.  And  their 
annual  incomes  may  vary  anywhere  from  a  small  sum  to 
$50,000. 

The  Washington  Corps,  as  this  group  of  writers  is  called, 
serves  many  useful,  productive  functions  in  our  nation's 
capital.  The  main  job  of  the  Washington  Corps  is  to  de- 
scribe, criticize  and  analyze  the  intricacies  of  Washington's 
legislative  and  executive  mazes.  In  the  United  States  very 
few  citizens  are  qualified  to  form  sound,  impartial  judgments 
unaided  on  the  value  of  our  government's  many  departments, 
agencies  and  committees.  They  must  be  given  first-hand 
information  upon  which  to  base  their  opinions. 

Thus,  the  newsmen  in  Washington  write  for  readers 
in  every  state  in  the  Union,  trying  to  interpret  for  them  the 
workings  of  our  national  government  in  terms  that  all 
will  understand.  They  transform  difficult  and  intricate 
facts  into  readable,  informative  English. 
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As  we  have  already  noted,  the  Washington  correspond- 
ents, Hke  most  news  reporters,  have  taken  on  editorial  and 
background  functions,  in  addition  to  merely  "covering  the 
news."  Readers  realize  that  few  reporters  fail  to  inject  their 
personalities  and  views  into  their  stories.  Sometimes  news 
is  explained  and  interpreted  more  objectively  than  at  other 
times.  But  voters  must  try  to  comprehend  the  meaning  of 
legislative,  judicial  and  executive  action.  They  must  be 
given  a  chance  to  understand  the  antecedents  and  conse- 
quences of  an  OPA  bill  or  a  Taft-Hartley  bill.  They  must 
be  given  an  opportunity  to  judge  the  motives  and  activities 
of  the  SEC,  FTC,  FCC  or  NLRB  when  such  agencies  make 
the  news.  It  is  the  newspapermen  who  give  them  that 
opportunity. 

But  where  do  the  newsmen  of  Washington  get  their 
information?  How  does  it  come  to  them?  One  of  the  most 
important  sources  is  the  regular  press  conference,  which 
may  be  attended  by  reporters  numbering  anywhere  from 
three  or  four,  to  two  hundred.  Any  number  of  public 
officials,  legislators  and  politicians  hold  these  conferences; 
but  the  most  important  ones  are  those  of  the  President. 

Begun  by  President  Theodore  Roosevelt,  who  set  aside 
a  special  press  room  in  the  White  House  for  the  purpose, 
press  conferences  have  allowed  reporters  a  much  greater 
amount  of  direct,  personal  contact  with  the  chief  executive 
than  would  otherwise  be  possible.  Correspondents  admitted 
to  the  conferences  can  exert  considerable  influence  on  public 
opinion,  and  their  attitudes  toward  the  chief  executive  are 
sometimes  quite  important.  As  President  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt had  it  arranged,  an  average  press  conference  lasted  about 
twenty  minutes.  Not  more  than  two  or  three  major  ideas 
were  discussed,  and  few  direct  quotations  of  the  President 
were  allowed. 
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The  second  most  important  source  of  information  comes 
through  the  pubHcation  of  numerous  "hand-outs"  prepared 
by  various  governmental  departments.  The  Treasury  De- 
partment may  explain  the  success  of  a  recent  bond  issue, 
or  the  Secretary  of  Defense  may  issue  data  on  plans  for 
mobilization  in  case  of  a  national  emergency.  The  pieces 
of  information  released  may  be  factual  summaries  or  matters 
of  policy.  They  may  be  in  the  form  of  short  statements  or 
long  reports.  In  any  case,  the  Washington  Corps  will  read 
and  edit  them  all. 

A  third  source  of  news  may  grow  out  of  congressional 
investigating  committees,  and  especially  out  of  their  pubUc 
hearings.  Public  hearings  usually  furnish  sensational  front- 
page stories  for  a  long  time.  They  may  bring  prominent  citi- 
zens to  the  fore  and  reveal  many  scandalous  activities.  The 
press  will  cover  these  hearings  carefully,  whether  what  they 
involve  inquiries  into  the  Howard  Hughes  industries  or  inves- 
tigations of  the  alleged  spread  of  communism  in  Hollywood. 

A  fourth  origin  of  news  comes  from  direct  contacts  with 
private  sources,  and  yields  stories,  or  "tips"  on  stories,  from 
public  officials,  congressmen,  "White  House  callers"  and 
other  people  in  the  "know."  These  sources  may  or  may  not 
be  reliable.  The  information  obtained  may  be  as  often 
false  as  true,  as  often  trivial  as  important. 

Yet,  demand  for  the  publication  of  this  "inside  infor- 
mation" has  led  to  the  growth  of  the  Washington  gossip 
columns.  Drew  Pearson's  Washington  Merry -Go-Round 
and  Walter  Winchell's  column,  for  example,  attract  millions 
of  readers.  We  may  joke  about  the  key-hole  technique  and 
over-the-fence  methods  of  the  Washington  "glamour  boys," 
but  many  of  these  reporters  have  built  up  very  profitable 
businesses  through  the  cultivation  of  the  American  people's 
desire  for  intimate,  personal  exposes. 
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The  relations  of  the  American  press  and  American  poli- 
tics have  one  thing  in  common:  both  claim  to  serve  the 
people.  Both  agree  on  common  aims  and  goals.  But  when 
our  nation  (or  state,  or  community)  is  faced  with  an  actual 
problem  which  must  be  solved,  or  an  issue  upon  which  a 
decision  or  choice  must  be  made,  the  government  and  the 
press  may  be  worlds  apart  in  their  practical  judgments  and 
proposed  solutions.  When  such  differences  arise,  those  who 
favor  the  newspaper  are  likely  to  regard  publicizing  the 
activities  of  the  government  as  an  essential  educative  process 
upon  which  the  public  relies  for  making  decisions  and  for 
transmitting  the  American  way  of  life.  Those  who  criticize 
the  newspaper  may  feel  that  the  American  political  system 
is  seriously  threatened  by  biased,  flippant  or  exaggerated 
interpretations  of  political  news. 

4.  Labor  and  Agriculture.  The  modern  press  has  been 
showing  increasing  interest  in  labor  news  in  America,  and 
there  are  strong  indications  that  the  newspaper  has  exerted 
considerable  power  in  labor  affairs.  Many  labor  leaders,  for 
example,  believe  this  to  be  true;  they  frequently  accuse  the 
American  press  of  prejudice,  unfairness,  and  pro-capital 
partiality. 

The  precise  amount  of  influence  exerted  cannot  be  accu- 
rately measured;  but  studies  of  the  press  treatment  of  sen- 
sational strikes,  such  as  the  Pittsburgh  Steel  Strike  of  1919, 
usually  claim  to  have  detected  marked  anti-labor  bias  in  the 
majority  of  papers.  To  offset  this  unfavorable  publicity, 
some  labor  unions,  hoping  to  pave  the  way  for  more  sym- 
pathetic consideration  in  the  regular  dailies,  have  sought  to 
establish  a  labor  press.  The  influence  of  these  labor  papers, 
however,  has  been  negligible.  The  regular  press,  in  the  eyes 
of  labor,  has  shown  few  signs  of  improvement.  But  whatever 
happens,  it  is  unlikely  that  the  news  value  of  labor  affairs  will 
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decrease.  The  normal,  routine  labor  activities  have  become 
a  vital  part  of  our  democratic  society,  and  labor  conventions 
and  activities  probably  will  receive  a  reasonable  share  of 
publicity  in  most  American  papers  for  many  years  to  come. 

Of  increasing  importance  is  agricultural  news  which  has 
grown  steadily  in  the  United  States,  especially  during  the 
last  thirty  years.  This  emphasis  on  farm  news  has  been 
caused  by  a  succession  of  events  —  a  national  crisis,  a  depres- 
sion, a  national  emergency,  a  world  war  and  starving  Europe. 

At  one  time  agricultural  news  consisted  of  a  few  farm 
hints  and  scattered  reports  on  production.  A  study  in  1940 
showed  that  newspapers  have  since  become  vitally  concerned 
about  economics,  the  "plight"  of  the  farmer  and  the  eco- 
nomic and  political  implications  of  agricultural  production. 
We  are  already  aware  of  the  series  of  events  set  in  motion 
by  the  New  Deal  which  made  agricultural  news.  Stories 
of  our  government-dominated  farm  programs — AAA,  CCC, 
REA,  FCA  and  FSA  —  were  significant  enough  to  receive 
a  large  amount  of  space  on  both  news  and  feature  pages. 
We  all  know,  too,  the  public  recognition  paid  our  farmers 
for  their  essential  wartime  activity. 

Since  the  war,  agricultural  news  has  held  a  dominant 
place  in  all  American  papers.  Food  produced  by  American 
farmers  has  become  one  of  the  major  diplomatic  weapons 
in  efforts  to  establish  the  peace  of  the  world.  Farm  news 
of  such  significance  will  not  soon  disappear  from  the  front 
pages  of  the  nation's  papers. 

V.  Freedom  of  the  Press 

L  Where  Does  the  Danger  Lie?  Perhaps  the  most  biting 
criticism  made  of  the  modern  press  in  recent  years  is  the 
charge  by  thinking  citizens  that  within  the  press  itself  lies 
the  greatest  threat  to  our  treasured  "freedom  of  the  press." 
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Steadily,  public  confidence  in  the  integrity  and  objectivity 
of  the  newspaper  has  declined.  Attacks  on  newspapers 
have  increased  in  number  and  intensity.  Again  and  again 
the  danger  is  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  public.  The 
question  of  whether  the  American  press  has  the  right  to  print 
the  news  and  to  criticize  individuals  in  public  life  may  for 
the  moment  be  set  aside. 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  at  no  time  since  the  establishment 
of  the  first  newspaper  has  there  been  a  period  when  this 
right  was  not  disputed  and  its  use  jeopardized.  But  the  issues 
of  legal  and  legislative  restraints  on  a  free  press  are  largely 
questions  of  historical  importance.  They  are  of  minor  signi- 
ficance when  we  realize  that  today  the  chief  dangers  to 
freedom  of  the  press  lie  within  the  press  itself,  and  not  out- 
side it.  That  is,  as  an  industry,  the  American  press  is  not 
meeting  the  demands  and  needs  of  society. 

This  conclusion  was  the  consensus  in  1947  of  two 
college  presidents,  nine  university  professors,  a  former  Sec- 
retary of  State,  and  a  banker.  This  group,  otherwise  known 
as  the  Commission  on  the  Freedom  of  the  Press,  was  assigned 
the  task  of  answering  the  question:  Is  the  press  in  danger.^ 
Its  affirmative  answer,  analysis  and  prescription  were  re- 
ported to  the  American  people  in  a  book  entitled  A  Free 
and  Responsible  Press.  Although  the  commission  gave  a 
much  broader  meaning  to  the  word  press^  than  our  identi- 
fication of  the  term  in  this  chapter,  the  problem  the  book 
states  and  the  questions  of  solution  it  raises,  with  particular 
reference  to  the  "newspaper  press,"  cannot  be  overlooked 
by  any  thoughtful  American. 

According  to  the  Commission,  the  freedom  of  the  press 
is  in  danger  for  three  fundamental  reasons: 

5  For  the  sake  of  convenience,  the  commission  referred  to  the  radio, 
motion  pictures,  magazines,  books  and  newspapers  as  "the  Press";  but  many 
sections  related  specifically  to  the  newspaper  alone. 
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a)  The  development  of  the  press  as  an  instrument  of 
mass  communication  has  increased  its  importance  to  the 
people.  At  the  same  time,  it  has  decreased  the  proportion 
of  people  who  can  make  use  of  or  influence  the  press. 

b)  The  needs  and  demands  of  our  society  have  not 
been  met  by  the  small  group  of  people  who  own,  manage 
and  use  the  press  as  an  instrument  of  mass  communication. 

c)  If  the  press  continues  to  use  business  practices  that 
are  condemned  by  society,  it  will  eventually  be  regulated 
or  controlled. 

As  these  statements  suggest,  the  menace  to  freedom  of 
the  press  stems  from  the  trend  toward  fewer  newspapers, 
the  development  of  centralization  and  monopoly  and  the 
restrictive  characteristics  and  consequences  of  monopolistic 
practices.  Let  us  examine  these  elements: 

2.  The  Trend  toward  Fewer  Newspapers.  The  trend 
toward  fewer  newspapers  paralleled,  and  was  partly  caused 
by,  expansion  and  consolidation  among  the  industrial,  finan- 
cial and  commercial  corporations  of  the  United  States. 
Before  the  turn  of  the  century  a  few  large  companies  had 
gradually  drawn  away  from  the  rest.  In  1900  a  govern- 
mental investigation  revealed  that  there  were  185  manufac- 
turing combinations  in  the  country,  capitalized  at  a  total 
value  in  excess  of  three  billion  dollars.  Seventy-three  each 
had  a  capitalization  of  over  ten  million  dollars.  By  1904  the 
number  of  combinations  had  risen  to  318,  with  a  total 
capitalization  in  excess  of  seven  billion  dollars.  Steadily 
these  combinations  came  under  the  control  of  the  great 
banking  houses.  The  pyramiding  continued  until  these  trusts 
dominated  the  economic  scene  of  the  nation  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  government  attempted  regulation  and  control. 

This  development  of  trusts  has  directly  affected  the 
production  of  the  American  newspaper.    The  first  thirty 
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years  of  the  twentieth  century  saw  the  volume  of  advertising 
expand  enormously,  along  with  the  merchandising  of  goods 
and  an  accelerated  trend  toward  larger  business  units.  As 
advertising  grew,  the  income  of  the  newspapers  increased. 
With  this  additional  capital,  papers  expanded  their  news- 
gathering  facilities  and  improved  their  product.  It  was  then 
possible  for  them  to  add  the  features,  serials  and  comics  we 
have  already  mentioned.  Since  the  flow  of  revenue  from 
advertising  proved  to  be  the  greatest  proportion  of  news- 
papers' income,  there  was  more  and  more  pressure  to  extend 
circulation.  Increased  circulation  meant  enlarging  the  staffs 
and  services  and  printing  more  news,  features  and  comics. 

Papers  financially  unable  to  keep  up  with  this  pace  fell 
by  the  wayside.  They  could  not  offer  the  public  as  much 
for  their  money;  so  their  small  circulations  were  absorbed 
by  the  larger  units.  Further  consolidation  took  place  through 
mergers  and  suspensions,  until  competition  no  longer  existed 
in  many  parts  of  the  country. 

Today  the  number  of  units  is  still  declining,  and  the 
small  press  is  gradually  being  eliminated.  In  1938  it  was 
estimated  that  in  at  least  87.3  per  cent  of  cities  where  dailies 
are  published  there  are  no  competing  papers.  Approximately 
twelve  hundred  cities  were  found  to  have  single  papers  or 
single  owners  supplying  the  population  all  the  printed  news. 
There  are  ten  states  of  the  Union  which  have  no  cities  with 
competing  dailies.  Twenty-one  states  have  no  cities  with 
competing  Sunday  papers.  In  1945  it  was  estimated  that 
only  one  out  of  twelve  cities  having  dailies  also  have  com- 
peting dailies. 

This  lack  of  competition  is  also  paralleled  in  the  weekly 
newspaper  and  press-radio  fields.  Of  forty  million  dailies 
circulating  in  1945,  40  per  cent  were  said  to  be  completely 
noncompetitive. 
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Some  cities  in  the  United  States  have  three  or  four 
papers,  others  two,  but  the  majority  have  only  one.  Cities 
like  Toledo,  Grand  Rapids,  Denver,  Des  Moines  and  Omaha 
can  boast  of  only  one  morning,  and  one  afternoon  paper. 
In  some  cases  both  are  owned  by  the  same  individual  or 
company.  In  some  larger  cities,  like  Detroit,  Cleveland, 
Buffalo,  Seattle  and  St.  Louis,  there  are  only  one  morning 
paper  and  only  two  afternoon  dailies.  Here,  too,  a  morning 
and  an  afternoon  paper  are  likely  to  have  a  common  owner. 

The  trend  toward  fewer  and  stronger  newspapers  is 
said  by  some  people  to  be  on  the  whole  a  healthy  trend 
toward  less  corruptible  papers.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  most 
of  the  noncompetitive  papers  have  been  aware  of  the  respon- 
sibilities their  positions  entail.  They  have  in  all  sincerity 
tried  to  give  fair  representation  to  all  shades  of  opinion 
within  their  communities.  But  the  danger  may  be  a  poten- 
tial one.  The  organization  and  machinery  are  in  existence 
for  the  curtailment  of  minority  expression,  should  an  occa- 
sion for  their  use  arise.  In  times  of  crisis,  when  feelings 
run  high,  there  is  always  the  possibility  that  free  expression 
will  be  stifled. 

5.  Centralization  and  Monopoly,  Consolidation  has  meant 
more  than  fewer  newspapers,  however.  It  also  has  meant 
the  development  of  newspaper  monopolies  in  the  form  of 
chains,  associations  and  syndicates.  Monopoly  usually 
means  regional  control  when  applied  to  the  newspaper. 
The  Commission  on  the  Freedom  of  the  Press  was  quick  to 
point  out  that  the  establishment  of  a  thorough  monopoly 
is  impossible.  As  we  said  at  the  outset,  the  American  news- 
paper is  a  composite  of  many  separate  units.  There  can 
never  be  total  monopolistic  control  as  long  as  our  newspapers 
are  free  from  governmental  ownership.  Even  regional  mo- 
nopolies are  not  complete.   The  powerful  Frank  Gannett 
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chain,  primarily  limited  to  the  state  of  New  York,  has  never 
gained  full  control. 

The  newspaper  chains  were  once  more  powerful  than 
they  are  now.  The  Hearst  organization  formerly  controlled 
as  many  as  twenty-six  papers,  but  its  ownership  has  now 
been  reduced  to  ten.  The  Scripps-Howard  group,  controlling 
twenty-three  papers  at  its  peak,  now  has  about  eighteen. 
However,  the  combined  strength  of  the  chains  plus  that  of 
the  regional  organizations  constitute  control  of  over  50  per 
cent  of  America's  total  circulation. 

Newsgathering,  as  we  have  seen,  has  become  well  con- 
centrated in  the  hands  of  the  three  major  press  associations. 
The  danger  of  such  centralization  lies  in  the  resultant  uni- 
formity and  standardization  of  news  and  news  presentation. 
It  may  well  be  argued  that  the  operation  of  two  or  three 
agencies  is  far  more  advantageous  than  anything  that  can 
be  offered  by  ten  to  twenty  separate  services,  none  giving 
complete  coverage.  The  fact  remains,  however,  that  95  per 
cent  of  the  dailies  use  one  or  more  of  the  services.  Remem- 
ber, too,  that  AP  is  an  association  limited  to  newspapermen 
and  publishers,  that  INS  is  identified  with  the  Hearst  papers 
and  that  UP  is  associated  with  Scripps-Howard. 

A  great  deal  of  variety  in  the  news  is  lost  through  the 
widespread  use  of  syndicated  material.  About  175  companies 
supply  the  American  newspapers  with  canned  news  and 
photo  features,  canned  comics,  canned  feature  columns  and 
canned  editorials.  Here,  too,  there  is  the  same  sort  of  inter- 
relationship with  the  chains  that  exists  among  the  press 
associations. 

A  complete  feature  service,  for  example,  is  run  by  AP. 
King  Features  is  closely  identified  with  the  Hearst  group, 
and  United  Features  and  Newspaper  Enterprise  Association 
is  connected  with  Scripps-Howard.  Just  as  some  papers  car- 
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ry  on  their  own  news-gathering  service,  so  do  many  metro- 
poHtan  sheets  own  and  control  their  own  syndicates.  This 
is  true  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  Neiv  York  Daily  Neivs, 
operated  jointly,  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune^  PM,  and 
the  Chicago  Sun-Times. 

What  have  been  the  results  of  these  monopolistic  devel- 
opments? Have  they  warranted  the  sharp  criticisms  made 
against  expansion,  consolidation  and  monopoly?  Perhaps  the 
most  fundamental  abuse  has  been  the  direct  and  indirect  ef- 
fort to  stifle  competition.  Sometimes  such  attempts  have  been 
deliberate  campaigns  to  oust  rivals.  In  New  York  City  in 
the  thirties,  the  newsstand  war  between  Hearst  and  McCor- 
mick  was  a  good  example  of  this.  Some  journals  have  adopted 
the  favorite  methods  of  big  business  in  their  dealings  with 
competitors.  New  York  State,  for  instance,  was  very  effec- 
tively divided  into  separate  territories  for  the  benefit  of 
established  papers  and  in  order  to  exclude  all  competitors. 

Another  major  consequence  has  been  the  elimination  of 
the  small,  marginal  paper,  a  fact  that  is  inherent  in  the 
consolidation  movement  itself.  Large  units  are  simply  more 
efficient  and  meet  the  demands  of  mass  communication 
better  than  small  units. 

Because  of  the  nature  of  our  technological  development, 
a  new  paper  entering  the  field  of  journalism  has  almost  in- 
surmountable difficulties  to  overcome.  It  must  be  able  to 
counter  the  monopolistic  practices  listed  above,  and  many 
more.  It  must  compete  with  huge  going  concerns.  In  addi- 
tion, it  must  be  able  to  meet  the  high  cost  of  machinery  and 
production. 

The  Commission  has  estimated  that,  in  order  to  launch 
a  successful  metropolitan  newspaper,  approximately  five  to 
ten  million  dollars  is  required.  To  begin  a  new  paper  in  a 
middle-sized  city  would  require  from  $750,000  to  several 
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million  dollars.  It  would  take  $25,000  to  $100,000  to  start 
a  new  paper  in  a  small  town. 

4,  The  Future  of  the  Press.  According  to  the  Commis- 
sion, newspapers  are  menacing  their  own  freedom.  This 
danger  may  be  carried  to  such  an  extent  that  the  government 
will  be  forced  to  intervene  on  behalf  of  the  people.  But 
no  press  can  be  truly  free  if  it  is  compelled  to  operate  under 
a  government  license  or  subject  to  injunction.  Freedom 
of  the  press  is  basically  a  publisher's  responsibility;  to  have 
a  free  press  is  the  citizen's  right. 

When  the  publisher  shirks  his  responsibility,  and  the 
press  either  submits  to  a  license  or  is  forced  into  government 
regulation  by  short-sighted  managers,  the  rights  of  freedom 
of  all  Americans  are  jeopardized.  The  citizen  is  entitled 
to  an  accurate  statement  of  what  is  taking  place  in  national 
and  world  affairs.  He  must  have  facts  on  the  basis  of  which 
to  judge  and  act  on  matters  of  public  policy.  Anything  that 
hinders  or  prevents  this  statement  from  taking  place  consti- 
tutes an  encroachment  on  freedom  of  the  press. 

The  press,  then,  faces  two  alternatives — responsibility 
or  regulation.  If  the  trend  continues  toward  integration  and 
control  in  the  hands  of  a  few  people,  toward  a  standardiza- 
tion and  uniformity  of  interest  and  expression,  governmental 
regulation  probably  will  result.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
tide  can  be  stemmed,  and  the  press  can  undertake  a  program 
of  self-discipline,  self-regulation  and  self-improvement,  it 
will  preserve  for  itself  and  for  America  a  genuine  freedom 
of  the  press. 
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AD,"   SAYS  DAUGHTER   MARY,    "lET's   GO   TO  THE 

movies  tonight!"  "What?  And  miss  my  favo- 
rite radio  programs!  Some  other  evening,  but 
not  tonight.  Maybe  we  can  go  Wednesday?" 
"But  that's  the  night  Jimmy  listens  to  'Murder 

Makers'  at  eight  o'clock,  and  at  nine  I  like  to  hear  'Mystery 

Drama'."  "Well,  then,  we'll  go  Thursday."  "Not  a  chance. 

You  know  that  Mother  always  wants  to  hear  the  'Merry 

Martins'  that  night.  .  .  ." 

/.  The  Story  of  Radio 

1.  A  Youthful  Industry.  This  is  the  type  of  discussion 
that  goes  on  in  many  homes  today  as  family  members  plan 
various  activities.  Radio  has  become  a  major  interest;  each 
member  of  the  family  usually  finds  certain  programs  which 
appeal.  From  early  morning  until  late  at  night  there  are 
news  broadcasts,  weather  reports,  and  family  serials,  gener- 
ally called  "soap  operas."  There  are  musical  broadcasts 
presenting  vocalists,  instrumental  soloists,  and  orchestras, 
playing  everything  from  lullabies  and  sentimental  love  tunes 
to  the  latest  hits  from  the  shows  on  Broadway  or  the  current 
popular  dance  tunes.  Comedians  comment  humorously  upon 
the  news  of  the  day.  Screen  stars  appear  before  studio  micro- 
phones to  broadcast  condensed  versions  of  famous  plays. 
The  seasonally  popular  sport  events  are  described  by  fast- 
talking  commentators.  The  daily  news  headlines  are  pre- 
sented at  frequent  intervals,  and,  for  those  who  wish  to 
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listen,  certain  special  commentators  interpret  the  background 
or  the  possible  implications  of  the  more  complex  news  items. 
Leaders  in  public  and  private  life  expound  their  views  upon 
current  issues,  and  town-meeting  or  round-table  programs 
furnish  live  discussions  of  different  points  of  view  on  con- 
troversial matters. 

Today  we  have  a  full-grown  radio  system  which  presents 
these  many-sided  programs  for  people  throughout  our  entire 
nation.  Extensive  though  this  broadcasting  system  is,  radio 
is  really  a  very  young  industry.  The  entire  development  of 
technical  broadcasting,  production  of  ready-made  receiving 
sets,  planning  of  the  numerous  types  of  programs,  and  the 
organization  of  radio  networks  has  all  come  within  a  gener- 
ation. Yet  this  very  young  industry  is  today  exerting  an 
extensive  influence  upon  the  thought  and  actions  of  millions 
of  Americans.  In  other  areas  of  the  world  radio  is  likewise 
reaching  innumerable  people  in  all  walks  of  life. 

A.  The  'Whys''  and  'Wherefores''  of  Radio.  There 
was  a  time  in  world  history  when  communication  was  car- 
ried on  by  vocal  exchanges  of  people  meeting  face  to  face. 
The  development  of  writing,  and  later  of  printing,  made  it 
possible  to  transmit  ideas  through  letters,  newspapers,  and 
books.  The  people  who  enjoyed  these  new  methods  of  com- 
munication had  to  master  the  skills  of  reading  and  writing, 
and  such  people  were  termed  "literate."  Education  has 
steadily  attempted  to  increase  the  number  of  literate  peoples.^ 

In  many  countries  there  are  still  vast  populations  which 
remain  illiterate.  This  is  particularly  true  where  the  eco- 
nomic resources  are  limited,  or  undeveloped,  and  where  the 
standard  of  living  is  low.  In  such  countries,  although  many 
persons  may  be  able  to  read,  there  is  only  a  meager  supply 

1  Figures  on  the  percentage  of  the  educated  in  America  are  given  in  the 
section:  ^'Education,  American  Style." 
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of  newspapers  or  books.  For  such  people  the  exchange  of 
new  ideas  which  might  contribute  to  the  enrichment  of  their 
lives  is  naturally  limited.  Living  precariously  near  starvation 
standards,  they  cannot  afford  to  buy  any  available  news- 
papers or  books.  Quite  frequently,  the  governments  so  regu- 
late the  circulation  of  printed  materials  in  these  areas  that 
the  ideas  which  are  presented  are  censored  and  even  untruth- 
ful. 

Over  a  period  of  time  the  number  of  illiterates  has  been 
steadily  reduced.  Similarly,  the  number  of  low-priced  news- 
papers, magazines,  and  other  printed  materials  which  people 
may  read  has  vastly  increased.  Nevertheless,  printed  mate- 
rials take  time  to  be  distributed  and  require  both  time  and 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  reader.  Radio  partly  overcomes 
some  of  these  disadvantages.  Except  for  the  initial  cost  of 
a  radio  set,  it  is  low  priced  and  hence  within  the  reach  of 
nearly  all  families.  For  those  people  who  either  have  not 
learned  to  read  or  do  not  care  to  exert  the  effort  required 
it  offers  an  easy  way  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  interests  of 
the  current  world. 

Just  how  extensively  radio  may  be  used  in  the  less- 
developed  areas  of  the  world  is  still  a  matter  of  conjecture. 
If  such  people  cannot  afford  to  purchase  a  newspaper,  they 
can  hardly  buy  a  radio.  Without  the  simple  fundamentals 
of  education,  they  cannot  possibly  think  critically  of  what 
they  might  hear  upon  a  public  radio  broadcast.  Nevertheless, 
with  the  aid  of  a  government  which  might  attempt  a  wide 
improvement  in  the  education  of  its  people,  radio  is  a  tool 
which  has  important  possibilities. 

As  we  would  expect,  radio  was  dependent  upon  other 
previous  discoveries  which  had  already  made  contributions 
to  the  area  of  improved  communications.  The  invention  of 
the  telegraph  made  it  possible  to  transmit  messages  by  means 
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of  connecting  wires  —  wires  which  were  eventually  laid 
over  much  of  our  globe.  The  telegraph  was  restricted  to 
simple  electrical  signals  which  used  coded  messages. 

The  telephone  likewise  used  direct  wires  between  the 
points  of  communication,  but  through  the  use  of  this  instru- 
ment it  became  possible  to  reproduce  actual  vocal  sounds. 
With  the  invention  of  the  telephone,  persons  were  able  to 
speak  directly  to  each  other,  and  conversation  was  simul- 
taneously exchanged  in  both  directions.  While  the  telegraph 
was  limited  in  use  largely  to  business  or  official  communica- 
tion, the  telephone  has  come  to  have  much  wider  applica- 
tion. We  call  the  grocer,  the  doctor,  and  our  friends, 
and  we  conduct  much  of  our  business  simply  by  calling  a 
number. 

Although  several  inventors  attempted  to  transmit  some 
form  of  electrical  message  directly  through  the  atmosphere 
without  any  wires,  an  ItaUan,  Guglielmo  Marconi,  first  suc- 
cessfully produced  what  was  then  called  "wireless  teleg- 
raphy" in  1895.  Limitations  upon  the  instruments  both  for 
sending  and  for  receiving  wireless  signals  made  it  necessary 
at  first  to  follow  the  dot-and-dash  code  used  in  the  regular 
telegraph.  It  was  not  until  1906  that  any  successful  experi- 
ment was  performed  with  the  transmission  of  the  human 
voice  via  wireless.  Success  in  this  direction  rests  to  a  consid- 
erable degree  upon  the  invention  of  the  audion  or  vacuum 
tube  by  the  American,  Lee  De  Forest. 

About  two  years  after  World  War  I,  radio,  as  we  now 
know  it,  was  successfully  demonstrated  and  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  public. 

B.  Early  Broadcasts.  Dr.  Frank  Conrad  of  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania,  had  constructed  an  amateur  broadcasting  sta- 
tion with  the  license  letters  KDKA.  For  some  time  he  had 
been  presenting  talks  and  musical  recordings  for  the  widen- 
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(Above)  Members  of  the  famous  Old  Vic  Theatre  Company  broadcasting 
the  radio  version  of  Shakespeare's  Richard  II.  (Below)  The  underground,  war- 
built  control  room  of  the  European  Service  branch  of  the  British  Broadcasting 
Corporation. 

Courtesy:   (both  photos)   British  Information  Services. 
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ing  circle  of  amateur  friends  who  listened.  When  the  elec- 
tion of  November  2,  1920,  approached,  Conrad  made  plans 
to  broadcast  election  returns  as  rapidly  as  he  could  secure 
the  news.  An  excited  circle  of  many  hundred  listeners  at 
considerable  distances  formed  his  audience  on  election  night. 
These  listeners  knew  the  results  before  the  newspaper  "ex- 
tras" had  reached  the  public.  This  demonstration  of  the 
practical  part  which  radio  could  play  in  the  dissemination 
of  news  immediately  created  a  wide  public  interest.  At  about 
the  same  time  WHA,  KQW,  and  WWJ  were  pioneering 
in  broadcasting.  Within  a  year  and  a  half  after  the  success 
of  these  stations,  licenses  were  issued  to  five  hundred  and 
sixty-three  more  broadcasters. 

Radio's  growth  in  the  years  immediately  following  was 
phenomenal.  In  192 1  perhaps  fifty  thousand  homes  had  radio 
sets;  a  year  later  there  were  six  hundred  thousand;  and  today 
nearly  nine  out  of  ten  homes  throughout  the  country  have 
at  least  one  set,  and  many  homes  own  several. 

The  early  1920's  were  the  horse-and-buggy  days  of  radio. 
Sets  were  undependable,  broadcasting  transmitters  suffered 
frequent  breakdowns,  programs  were  carelessly  organized, 
and  the  quality  of  the  broadcasts  was  primitive,  measured  by 
the  efficiency  and  tone  standards  of  more  recent  years.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  participation  of  a  few  early  radio  stars  and 
the  novelty  of  this  receiving  contraption  fascinated  the  aver- 
age listener.  He  was  ordinarily  thrilled  if  he  could  turn  a 
dial  and  pick  up  a  series  of  squeaky  and  jumbled  words 
which  could  be  identified  as  broadcasts  from  stations  several 
hundreds  of  miles  away.  For  such  rewards  he  would  stay 
up  until  long  after  midnight. 

There  were  times  when  a  particular  program  made  radio 
history.  The  broadcast  of  the  Jack  Dempsey-Georges  Car- 
pentier  fight  of  July  2,  1921,  was  heard  by  perhaps  two 
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hundred  thousand  people.  President  Harding's  Armistice 
Day  Address  of  November  11,  1921,  was  broadcast  and 
amplified  to  crowds  of  people  gathered  at  several  points 
across  the  entire  nation. 

2.  Big  Business  Enters  the  Field.  A  number  of  America's 
big-business  concerns  were  experimenting  with  radio  during 
the  early  1920's.  The  Marconi  Company,  General  Electric, 
Bell  Telephone,  and  Westinghouse  were  all  eager  to  secure 
a  leading  position  in  this  new  industry. 

Radio  of  this  early  period  suffered  from  a  difficulty 
which  we  might  describe  as  "too  many  people  on  the  party 
line."  Broadcasting  regulations  were  largely  limited  to  the 
issuing  of  licenses.  The  broadcasters  tended  to  send  their 
radio  waves  into  the  atmosphere  on  approximately  the  same 
band,  a  situation  which  gave  the  receiver  a  confused  series 
of  programs  all  coming  at  nearly  the  same  place  on  his  dial. 

It  was  to  remedy  this  rivalry  and  confusion  that  Herbert 
C.  Hoover,  then  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  other  persons 
interested  in  promoting  radio,  called  the  first  radio  confer- 
ence in  1922  in  Washington,  D.C.  In  our  democracy,  con- 
flicts between  rival  factions  are  frequently  settled  through 
our  agencies  of  government,  particularly  by  Congress,  which 
decides  the  provisions  of  laws  designed  to  regulate  the  activi- 
ties of  the  several  factions  involved.  In  the  case  of  radio, 
in  1927  an  act  was  passed  which  regulated  the  wave-lengths, 
power,  and  broadcasting  of  all  stations  and  which  set  up  a 
Federal  Radio  Commission  of  five  members  to  supervise 
radio  policies. 

In  subsequent  years,  particularly  in  1934,  the  radio  law 
of  the  land  was  expanded  to  meet  various  new  problems  cre- 
ated by  the  rapid  growth  of  the  industry.  At  that  time  the 
Federal  Radio  Commission  was  superseded  by  a  similar  board, 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission. 
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Any  student  of  American  history  knows  that  nearly 
all  successful  business  enterprises  in  this  country  have  tended 
to  consolidate  or  reorganize  into  chains.  Beginning  in  1923 
radio  has  followed  the  same  pattern.  In  radio  we  speak  of 
"networks,"  which  really  means  groups  of  stations  which 
are  connected  by  telephone  wires  in  such  a  way  that  a 
program  originating  in  one  central  station  may  be  rebroad- 
cast  by  various  other  stations  which  receive  the  broadcast 
over  the  wire.  Today  hundreds  of  city  stations  are  linked 
by  networks  which  began  to  take  form  in  1923  when  the 
National  Broadcasting  Company  connected  two  studios  in 
this  manner. 

The  network  unification  grew  so  extensively  that  for  a 
time  there  was  fear  of  a  monopoly  control.  But  by  1946 
there  were  four  separate  network  systems.  These  were 
known  as  the  National  Broadcasting  Company,  the  Colum- 
bia Broadcasting  System,  the  Mutual  Broadcasting  System, 
and  the  American  Broadcasting  Company.  Together  they 
had  united  approximately  eight  hundred  of  the  more  than 
one  thousand  stations  on  the  air.  Certain  regional  combina- 
tions of  stations  within  the  larger  networks  also  exist. 

The  stations  affiliated  with  a  network  system  usually 
rebroadcast  a  considerable  number  of  the  network  programs 
and  fill  in  the  rest  of  the  time  with  local  broadcasts.  The 
network  stations  receive  an  income  based  chiefly  upon  the 
estimated  audience  which  the  station  normally  reaches  and 
the  commercial  programs  which  the  network  affiliate  accepts 
for  broadcast. 

The  popular  radio  comedians,  actors,  musicians,  and  news 
reporters  broadcast  to  the  American  people  across  the  entire 
nation  by  means  of  network  connections.  Thus  a  show 
presented  in  New  York  at  10:00  p.m.  Eastern  Time,  is  a 
9:00  P.M.  broadcast  in  Chicago,  an  8:00  p.m  broadcast  in 
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Denver,  and  a  7:00  p.m.  show  in  Los  Angeles.  In  some 
cases  the  stations  record  the  original  broadcast  and  then  re- 
broadcast  at  a  more  appropriate  hour. 

Programs  are  primarily  classified  as  "commercial"  or 
"sustaining."  The  first  type  is  supported  financially  by  some 
company  or  group  which  pays  to  have  products  or  services 
advertised  on  the  air.  This  form  of  broadcast  supplies  the 
major  income  for  American  radio.  Other  programs  are 
presented  by  the  local  stations  or  by  the  networks  without 
charge. 

Financially,  radio  has  much  less  money  invested  than 
the  railways,  large  manufacturing  industries,  and  most  other 
forms  of  big-business  enterprise.  A  small  radio  station  may 
be  started  with  as  little  as  $15,000  in  assets.  One  reason  for 
the  low  cost  is  the  fact  that  a  radio  studio  usually  operates 
with  a  comparatively  small  staff.  The  essential  work  is  con- 
ducted by  a  manager,  who  usually  determines  policies  and 
contracts  for  sale  of  radio  time.  The  program  manager  makes 
detailed  arrangements  for  the  broadcasts.  The  engineer  or 
technician  has  the  responsibility  of  keeping  the  mechanical 
equipment  in  proper  order.  Supplementary  members  of  the 
staff  are  needed  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  station  and 
the  various  activities  which  are  carried  on. 

Contrary  to  the  situation  in  most  fairly  new  industries, 
radio  therefore  does  not  offer  unlimited  opportunities  for 
the  employment  of  large  numbers  of  people.  On  the  whole, 
the  programs  are  dominated  by  a  group  of  stars  who  have 
been  in  the  radio  spotlight  for  a  number  of  years. 

Frequency  modulation,  usually  referred  to  as  FM,  is  a 
technique  in  radio  transmission  which  may  lead  to  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  people  employed  in  radio.  FM  does  not 
use  wires  to  rebroadcast  but  uses  a  series  of  relay  stations. 
This  system  produces  a  much  clearer  reception  and  is  not 
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so  extensively  bothered  by  atmospheric  conditions  which 
frequently  disturb  the  usual  type  of  broadcast. 

Television  or  "video"  brings  the  radio  listener  a  moving 
picture  presentation  of  the  broadcast.  This  is  a  revolutionary 
development  because  a  televised  program  makes  a  more 
intensive  appeal  with  the  aid  of  both  the  visual  and  the 
sound  senses.  Video  makes  it  possible  to  present  a  far  more 
varied  type  of  program  than  was  possible  when  sound  was 
the  only  medium  at  the  command  of  the  broadcaster.  At  the 
same  time  television  requires  a  more  careful  and  extensive 
preparation  to  co-ordinate  lights,  colors,  scenery  and  action 
where  only  the  voice  and  sound  effects  were  important  with 
radio.  Attractive  young  women  are  playing  a  much  more 
important  role  in  the  radio  world  now  that  appearance  is 
so  much  a  part  of  program  appeal. 

It  is  apparent  that  television  is  another  significant  develop- 
ment in  the  modern  trend  whereby  pictures  are  used  to 
convey  ideas.  Ours  is  an  age  in  which  the  still  and  moving 
picture  are  utilized  extensively  to  communicate  many  con- 
cepts. Colorful  advertisements  cover  the  pages  of  our  maga- 
zines, and  the  trend  is  toward  a  style  of  periodical  which 
tells  its  story  with  the  emotional  and  sometimes  lurid  photo- 
graph rather  than  expecting  the  reader  to  spend  too  much 
time  reading  the  printed  word.  The  transition  from  radio 
to  video  is  a  development  which  brings  together  both  the 
sound  and  the  visual  means  of  communication  and  thus 
conveys  messages  and  pictures  directly  to  the  listener  who 
is  now  also  an  observer. 

These  new  developments  of  radio,  and  other  features 
now  in  the  research  stage,  will  eventually  result  in  improve- 
ments which  will  be  a  technical  advance  over  what  we  now 
have.  The  result  will  be  that  families,  offices,  and  schools 
will  all  be  in  more  immediate  contact  with  the  current  devel- 
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opments  and  the  many  interests  of  people  throughout  the 
world. 

//.  Radio— Private  Enterprise 

L  Public  Inter e sty  Convenience ^  and  Necessity,  Radio 
broadcasting  in  the  United  States  is  operated  as  a  private 
business  enterprise  in  which  the  public  must  be  given  certain 
fundamental  considerations.  Let  us  suppose  that  a  Mr. 
Martin  decides  to  enter  the  radio  business.  He  may  buy 
or  build  a  studio,  a  site  for  his  broadcasting  antennae 
or  towers,  and  secure  from  the  government  a  license  to 
operate. 

A  license  is  granted  by  the  authority  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission.  In  general,  persons  seeking 
to  operate  radio  stations  must  prove  that  they  are  financially 
and  morally  responsible  citizens,  must  convince  the  Com- 
mission that  the  station  is  needed  in  the  community  and 
area  where  it  is  to  be  located,  and  must  demonstrate  that 
the  programs  will  serve  the  "public  interest,  convenience, 
and  necessity." 

This  last  phrase  marks  the  distinction  between  strictly 
private  businesses  and  those  which  are  established  primarily 
for  public  service  and  secondarily  for  profit.  Radio  is  the 
latter  type.  The  interpretation  that  radio  must  first  serve 
the  public  rests  upon  two  considerations:  (1)  radio  trans- 
mission is  sent  through  the  air  which  is  free  and  therefore 
belongs  essentially  to  the  people  and  (2)  radio  is  a  form  of 
interstate  commerce  and  public  communication. 

The  Federal  Communications  Commission  was  estab- 
lished by  act  of  Congress.  The  seven  members  of  the  Com- 
mission are  appointed  by  the  President  with  the  approval 
of  the  Senate.  The  Commission  is  responsible  for  seeing 
that  the  interests  of  the  public  in  radio  are  protected,  that 
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licenses  for  stations  are  granted  to  those  who  adhere  to  the 
radio  law  as  established  by  Congress,  and  that  radio  remains 
essentially  a  free-enterprise  system  —  free  from  any  monop- 
olistic control  and  free  in  speech  and  program  offerings. 

The  Commission  acts  as  a  referee  in  respect  to  problems 
which  involve  rights  of  radio  operators  and  the  best  interests 
of  the  public.  Operators  are  naturally  interested  in  securing 
from  their  radio  stations  the  most  substantial  profits  possible. 
There  is  a  tendency,  consequently,  for  the  directors  to 
decide  policies  on  the  basis  of  what  actions  will  produce 
the  largest  revenue.  Other  radio  owners  may  wish  to  broad- 
cast programs  which  tend  to  present  a  somewhat  biased 
point  of  view  on  current  political  or  social  problems.  The 
public  is  not  adequately  organized  to  demand  of  radio  broad- 
casters a  particular  series  of  programs.  Neither  can  it  know 
if  bias  or  profits  are  influencing  the  decisions  of  radio  direc- 
tors. It  is  the  duty  of  the  Commission  to  see  that  stations 
do  meet  the  interests  and  needs  of  the  public.  Thus  the 
Commission  may  refuse  to  renew  the  license  of  a  station 
which  has  broadcast  an  excessive  number  of  programs  of 
one  type.  In  the  1930's  it  prevented  the  stations  from  falling 
under  the  monopolistic  control  of  only  two  networks. 

If  our  friend,  Mr.  Martin,  now  tries  to  secure  the  license 
for  his  station,  he  must  give  some  details  as  to  the  types  of 
programs  he  will  offer.  Considerable  evidence  must  be 
furnished  to  show  that  he  will  operate  in  the  interests  of 
the  different  groups  which  form  the  population  of  the  area 
adjacent  to  his  broadcasting  station. 

These  considerations  of  the  needs  and  interests  of  the 
public  become  a  difficult  and  controversial  problem  because 
different  people  do  not  have  very  many  interests  which 
are  exactly  the  same.  Ask  a  number  of  people  what  they 
like  to  listen  to  on  the  radio  and  see  the  wide  range  of  inter- 
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ests  which  are  revealed.  Some  are  enthusiastic  over  a  certain 
program,  while  others  say  that  they  "can't  stand  it." 

Thus,  if  Mr.  Martin  secures  his  license,  he  has  the  per- 
plexing problem  of  deciding  what  programs  are  to  be  broad- 
cast. His  simplest  decision  is  to  plan  to  join  a  network  and 
rebroadcast  whatever  the  network  furnishes.  But,  if  he 
does  so,  he  is  likely  to  lose  his  license,  since  he  is  obviously 
neglecting  the  needs  of  his  local  audience.  It  is  supposed 
that  these  people  want  local  news  broadcasts,  need  to  have 
information  presented  about  current  local  problems  through 
speakers  or  discussions,  and  are  interested  in  capable  local 
radio  talent. 

Probably  Mr.  Martin  therefore  contracts  for  network 
time  for  a  portion  of  the  day  and  sets  aside  a  certain  number 
of  hours  for  broadcasts  which  originate  in  the  local  studio 
and  which  meet  the  local  needs. 

He  might,  of  course,  go  to  the  extreme  of  making  his 
station  almost  entirely  a  local  one.  With  local  talent  and 
speakers,  and  by  advertising  local  businesses  and  services, 
he  then  secures  a  sufficient  revenue  so  that  he  does  not  feel 
the  need  to  join  a  network.  Now  he  satisfies  the  strictly  local 
needs,  but  the  question  arises  of  whether  he  is  serving  the 
broader  national  and  international  requirements?  Unless 
he  is  fortunate  in  having  local  persons  with  unusually  broad 
experience  and  interest  in  world  affairs,  he  may  rightly  be 
accused  of  being  too  provincial.  At  times  when  prominent 
people  are  broadcasting  on  network  programs,  Mr.  Martin's 
local  station  may  attract  only  an  insignificant  audience. 

2.  Radio  Sells  the  Fro  duct.  In  the  long  run,  the  larger 
the  audience,  the  larger  the  revenue  to  the  radio  station 
regardless  of  whether  the  advertising  which  is  being  carried 
is  local  or  network.  Advertisers  pay  amounts  in  approximate 
proportion  to  the  audiences  they  believe  they  are  reaching. 
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Thus  the  key  radio  comedian  programs  which  carry  con- 
sistently large  audiences  are  likewise  the  program  hours 
which  sell  for  the  highest  price.  Commercial  advertisers  pay 
handsomely  for  the  opportunity  to  insert  some  mention  of 
their  product  or  services  into  such  broadcasts. 

Who  buys  these  expensive  broadcast  hours?  Concerns 
which  have  something  to  sell  to  great  masses  of  people,  such 
as  soaps,  cereals,  soft  drinks,  cigarettes,  foods,  drugs,  auto- 
mobiles, gasoHne,  and  cosmetics.  Network  broadcasts  are 
purchased  by  particular  advertisers  who  are  frequently  will- 
ing to  spend  as  much  as  a  million  dollars  a  year.  Each  net- 
work had  perhaps  a  dozen  such  clients  in  1945. 

Are  these  companies  sure  that  their  expenditures  for 
purchase  of  radio  programs  actually  sell  their  products? 
Apparently  they  are.  To  test  whether  such  advertising  pays, 
carefully  planned  radio  sales  campaigns  have  been  conducted 
over  particular  radio  stations  or  over  several  stations  within 
a  limited  time  period.  Usually  in  such  campaigns  products 
have  been  sold  in  quantities  extensive  enough  to  pay  for 
prizes,  to  take  care  of  broadcast  costs,  and  to  leave  substan- 
tial profits. 

The  concentrated  power  of  advertising  in  radio  has  had 
its  effect  upon  the  very  nature  of  the  programs  which  are 
planned  for  broadcast.  Mr.  Martin  might  be  a  public-spirited 
operator  who  wishes  to  broadcast  programs  which  reflect 
good  taste  in  music,  in  public  discussion,  and  in  a  variety  of 
other  directions.  But  if  he  adheres  strictly  to  such  standards, 
will  he  be  assured  of  sufficient  listeners?  Without  hold- 
ing large  audiences,  he  cannot  find  interested  advertisers. 
Without  the  advertiser,  he  cannot  pay  the  costs  of  broad- 
casting. 

Consequently,  we  have  a  radio  system  which  must  cater 
to  the  listening  habits  of  the  greatest  number  of  peoples 
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and  must  broadcast  the  kinds  of  programs  that  advertisers 
are  willing  to  finance.  Mr.  Martin  may  wish  to  do  many 
things  to  improve  the  quality  of  programs,  but  he  must 
constantly  ask  the  question,  "How  am  I  going  to  operate 
my  station  so  that  I  can  pay  for  it?"  And  the  answer  seems 
to  be,  "Broadcast  to  meet  the  interests  of  the  advertisers." 
To  do  otherwise  might  kill  the  goose  which  lays  the  golden 
eggs  for  radio. 

At  this  point  the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
offers  some  help.  It  is  expected  to  examine  the  programs 
which  licensed  stations  give  to  the  public,  warn  operators 
who  yield  excessively  to  commercial  pressure,  and  suspend 
the  licenses  of  those  who  do  not  reform.  Each  station  is 
expected  to  allot  a  reasonable  percentage  of  time  to  programs 
which  are  presented  without  the  payment  of  any  fee.  Some 
of  these  "free"  programs  are  national  in  nature  and  some 
are  local.  Except  during  a  political  campaign,  the  networks 
give  time  without  charge  for  reports  of  public  officials  when 
it  seems  important  that  the  people  should  be  informed  of 
public  policies  on  current  problems.  Likewise,  local  stations 
are  expected  to  donate  some  program  time  to  educational, 
religious,  and  certain  community  activities  which  are  essen- 
tially nonpartisan. 

As  Mr.  Martin  blocks  out  his  radio  program  time,  he 
will,  of  course,  find  that  many  local  pressure  groups  are 
asking  for  free  radio  time.  On  what  basis  can  he  give  to  one 
group  and  refuse  another?  His  natural  tendency  will  be  to 
decide  in  favor  of  those  groups  of  which  he  approves. 

Suppose  he  is  a  southern  white,  Protestant,  a  former 
business  executive,  vexed  at  the  time  by  a  court  case  brought 
by  a  Negro  employee  and  lost  to  a  Jewish  attorney  before 
a  Catholic  judge.  Under  such  conditions  is  he  likely  to  be 
entirely  open-minded  when  free  radio  broadcast  time  is 
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requested  by  Catholics,  Negroes,  groups  representing  labor, 
or  Jews?  Besides  being  influenced  by  prejudices  which  are 
the  result  of  his  own  background,  Mr.  Martin  may  have  a 
keen  eye  for  what  will  help  build  his  local  radio  listening 
audience.  If  the  community  is  largely  populated  by  immi- 
grant stock,  he  may  be  careful  not  to  sponsor  programs 
which  would  alienate  such  people.  For  fear  of  repercussions 
he  might  even  decide  not  to  broadcast  a  forum  discussion 
of  the  immigration  policy  of  the  United  States. 

Suppose  the  town  planning  board  asks  for  an  opportunity 
to  explain  to  the  local  public  why  it  is  asking  for  increased 
funds  to  build  new  recreational  facilities.  Naturally  the 
board  wishes  to  have  the  proposal  heard  by  the  largest  pos- 
sible number  of  local  listeners,  so  it  asks  for  a  mid-evening 
broadcast  period  when  the  greatest  number  of  radios  are 
turned  on.  Mr.  Martin  may  find  it  hard  to  help  this  worthy 
cause  because  the  highest-paying  advertisers  have  contracts 
to  broadcast  the  most  popular  programs  during  each  evening 
at  these  hours.  For  a  manager  to  cancel  such  an  advertised 
program  would  mean  a  substantial  financial  loss. 

Thus  many  worth-while  radio  broadcasts  must  accept 
the  less  desirable  hours  and  hence  reach  a  relatively  small 
proportion  of  the  public.  Over  a  period  of  years,  the  FCC 
(Federal  Communications  Commission)  has  exerted  pressure 
upon  the  radio  industry  to  give  more  attention  to  public 
needs  instead  of  to  profits.  The  FCC  issues  reports  which 
are  widely  circulated  and  discussed,  and  public  opinion  has 
been  rather  substantially  in  agreement  with  the  criticisms 
it  has  offered  of  over-commercialism  in  radio. 

3,  The  Radio  Code,  As  a  result,  broadcasters,  networks, 
and  individual  stations  have  proclaimed  codes  or  standards 
which  govern  their  policies.  These  codes  reiterate  that  it  is 
bad  taste  for  radio  to  discriminate  in  favor  of  one  pressure 
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group  and  against  another.  They  seek  to  defend  American 
patriotism  against  the  attack  of  outside  isms.  They  do  not 
permit  advertising  of  certain  dangerous  drug  products.  In 
spite  of  such  standards,  stations  nevertheless  continue  to  se- 
lect programs  largely  on  the  basis  of  widest  listening  appeal. 
As  far  as  fairness  is  concerned,  probably  most  stations  give 
time  to  those  groups  which  seem  important  in  the  judgment 
of  the  local  management.  Labor  groups  in  particular  feel 
that  they  have  been  repeatedly  refused  adequate  or  worth- 
while radio  time. 

Despite  its  problems  and  defects,  radio  has  definitely 
improved  in  several  respects  over  the  years.  Whether  the 
radio  industry,  government  regulation,  or  public  opinion  is 
the  more  responsible  for  such  reforms  is  not  always  easy  to 
determine. 

Nationally  recognized  musical  and  dramatic  stars  may 
now  be  heard  almost  daily  on  radio  programs.  The  news  of 
the  world  is  presented  in  up-to-the-minute  flashes.  Certain 
commentators  enlarge  upon  the  possible  interpretations  of 
news  developments.  Critical  problems  are  discussed  by  rec- 
ognized authorities  in  various  fields.  The  highest-priced 
entertainers  are  available  to  the  listening  public.  There  are 
also  a  considerable  number  of  special  educational  programs. 

The  radio  industry  defends  what  it  is  offering  and  empha- 
sizes the  many  improvements  which  have  come  since  the 
early  broadcasts.  When  sharply  criticized,  radio  manage- 
ment expounds  its  standing  argument,  that  it  is  "giving  the 
public  what  it  wants."  To  many  people  this  position  seems 
sound.  Radio  programs  play  to  thousands  of  listeners,  and 
it  seems  logical  that,  the  larger  the  audience,  the  more  com- 
plete is  the  satisfaction  which  that  program  gives.  But 
human  beings  are  peculiar  creatures  of  habit  and  sometimes 
are  not  aware  of  the  need  for  a  change.  They  listen  to  a 
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Variety  Characterizes  Modern  Radio;  Virtually  Any  Type  of  Presen- 
tation— from  Fairy  Tales  to  Interviews  with  Nationally  Recognized  Dra- 
matic Stars — Can  Be  Heard  Daily 

(Upper  left)  A  scene  from  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System's  program, 
"Let's  Pretend."  (Upper  right)  The  BBC's  Mr.  Gundel  gives  his  native  Den- 
mark the  latest  news.  (Below)  The  National  Broadcasting  Company  goes  on 
the  air  with  "The  Author  Meets  the  Critics."  The  couple  on  the  right  are 
Actor  James  Mason  and  his  wife,  Pamela  KelHno,  author  of  Del  Fahna;  Actress 
Madge  Evans,  critic,  is  at  the  left  beside  John  K.  M.  McCaffery,  moderator. 

Courtesy:  {upper  left)  Columbia  Broadcasting  System;  {upper  right)  British  Inf. 
Services;  {below)  Nat' I  Broadcasting  Co. 
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great  comedian,  lai^h  at  his  humor,  and  come  back  in 
succeeding  weeks  to  laugh  some  more.  Or  they  find  pleasant 
satisfaction  in  listening  to  one  of  the  family  serial  programs 
and  establish  a  series  of  listening  habits  which  tend  to  remain 
constant. 

Such  programs  as  the  popular  "comic"  type  attract  a 
large  listening  audience  because  of  some  originality  in  the 
program  and  because  the  star  of  the  program  has  an  attrac- 
tive radio  appeal.  While  the  star  of  the  program  is  striving 
to  build  a  larger  audience,  the  quality  of  the  broadcasts  is 
usually  superior.  Once  this  reputation  is  fully  established 
and  the  listening  audience  seems  thoroughly  captured,  the 
original  creator  may  delegate  his  script-writing  to  others. 
The  program  subsequently  follows  a  set  pattern;  it  lacks 
the  spark  which  its  creator  infused  into  the  material  in  its 
earlier  days;  and,  quite  frequently,  the  quality  of  the  pro- 
gram declines.  In  spite  of  this  decline,  many  listeners  remain 
^'faithful,"  and  this  residual  audience  remains  long  after  the 
program  should  have  been  replaced. 

Under  these  conditions  it  is  difficult  to  make  these  listen- 
ers realize  that  another  type  of  program  might  more  com- 
pletely meet  their  needs.  An  overdose  of  comedy  may  make 
them  less  conscious  of  the  need  to  understand  certain  current 
critical  problems,  so  that  they  quickly  dial  past  anything  seri- 
ous. In  other  words,  popularity  is  by  no  means  an  adequate 
measure  of  value.  The  Roman  emperors  during  one  period 
of  history  kept  the  populace  satisfied  by  merely  supplying 
bread  and  entertainment.  At  the  same  time  the  Roman  gov- 
ernment and  empire  was  decaying  and  rapidly  approaching 
a  period  of  crisis  for  which  the  people  were  not  prepared. 
Is  the  radio  industry,  basing  its  success  largely  upon  adver- 
tising and  the  popularity  of  programs,  failing  to  meet  the 
crucial  needs  of  our  time? 
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This  condition  of  slavish  devotion  to  a  paying  formula 
is  reflected  in  the  tendency  of  many  radio  stars  and  programs 
to  follow  the  same  routine  over  a  period  of  years.  The 
broadcasters  adhere  to  the  beaten  paths  which  have  won 
them  previous  audiences  rather  than  daring  to  take  any  risks 
with  new  ideas.  One  critic  has  said  that  radio  suffers  from 
the  "sad  saga  of  sameness." 

For  the  broadcasters  it  must  be  said  that  preparing  and 
selling  the  public  any  new  program  is  both  risky  and  expen- 
sive. A  public  which  follows  habitual  listening  patterns  is 
not  easily  changed.  The  success  of  a  new  program  depends 
upon  the  effectiveness  of  methods  used  to  bring  it  before 
the  audience  and  the  quality  of  the  program.  Usually  new 
programs  are  tried  out  on  local  studios  before  they  reach  the 
networks,  but  some  programs  with  leading  stars  are  launched 
upon  a  network  basis. 

If  radio  is  to  be  changed,  the  most  effective  means  of 
producing  this  change  is  by  having  the  public  demand  some 
modifications.  We  see  that  Mr.  Martin  is  quite  naturally 
sensitive  to  the  wishes,  not  only  of  his  advertisers,  but  also 
of  his  listeners.  Radio  listeners  have  a  power  if  they  will  but 
use  it.  Stations  broadcast,  but  it  is  the  listener  who  tunes  in, 
who  turns  the  dial  to  another  station,  or  who  turns  it  off 
altogether. 

When  the  public  uses  its  power  to  demand  the  elimina- 
tion of  poor  quality  programs  and  supports  those  programs 
which  are  superior,  the  broadcasting  industry  will  meet  the 
demands.  What  the  public  needs  is  to  refine  its  tastes  and 
judgments.  Instead  of  being  mere  creatures  of  habit,  people 
must  more  carefully  appraise  the  value  of  what  they  listen 
to.  People  who  are  taught  to  select  better  clothing,  to  pur- 
chase better  food,  and  to  listen  to  fine  music  create  a  market 
for  those  things.   In  the  same  way,  an  intelligently  trained 
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public  will  be  instrumental  in  raising  the  standards  of  radio 
broadcasting. 

///.  Radio  Listeners  and  Radio  Appeal 

1.  Gauging  the  Audiences,  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  radio 
listening  is  largely  a  private  family  affair,  a  great  deal  is 
definitely  known  about  the  habits  of  both  individual  listen- 
ers and  the  various  kinds  of  audiences.  Advertisers  would 
not  spend  extensive  sums  to  broadcast  particular  programs 
if  they  had  no  clear  conception  of  just  what  kind  of  people 
they  were  addressing  and  how  many  were  listening. 

In  the  early  days  of  radio,  stations  judged  their  audiences 
on  the  basis  of  the  strength  of  their  broadcasting  signal. 
Without  any  other  local  competing  stations,  it  could  natur- 
ally be  assumed  that  most  people  within  the  local  area  rather 
consistently  listened  to  the  local  broadcasts.  The  total  num- 
ber of  listeners,  and  the  area  in  which  these  listeners  lived, 
was  judged  by  studying  the  station  fan  mail. 

Modern  scientific  methods,  as  is  the  case  in  so  many 
fields  today,  are  being  utilized  to  measure  a  radio  audience. 
One  technique  for  doing  this  is  well  illustrated  by  the  special 
prize  offer  which  will  induce  a  certain  percentage  of  listeners 
to  write  mottoes,  send  box  tops,  or  respond  in  other  ways 
to  a  radio  appeal.  In  proportion  to  the  number  of  persons 
who  respond,  the  trend  of  the  audience  to  stay  with,  drop 
off,  or  to  increase  may  be  judged.  While  the  precise  size 
of  an  audience  may  not  be  known,  there  is  a  rather  definite 
ratio  of  respondents  to  total  listeners,  and  therefore  the 
approximate  total  audience  may  be  estimated. 

Some  communities  arc  surveyed  by  skilled  interviewers 
who  ring  doorbells  and  who  talk  with  the  people  at  home 
to  find  out  what  their  listening  habits  may  be.  Also,  the 
interviewer  can  gather  accurate  information  about  what 
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the  radio  was  turned  to  at  the  time  of  the  visit,  and  he  has 
the  opportunity  of  gathering  much  data  which  can  be 
effectively  obtained  only  by  direct  observation. 

A  less  expensive  but  also  less  accurate  technique  is  for 
a  radio  studio  to  send  specific  questionnaires  to  its  listeners. 
The  returns  on  such  questioimaires  are  analyzed  and  tabu- 
lated. In  this  case  it  is  not  easy  to  check  the  falsity  or  truth- 
fulness of  answers.  A  major  criticism  of  the  questionnaire 
analysis  is  that  the  questions  themselves  are  so  worded  that 
they  are  in  reality  "stacked"  or  aimed  at  a  particular  answer. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  methods  of  determining  a 
radio  audience  is  that  developed  by  C.  E.  Hooper,  Inc., 
and  commonly  called  the  "Hooperating."  This  organization 
maintains  a  staff  of  investigators  in  over  thirty  cities  of  the 
United  States  where  the  four  major  networks  operate  com- 
petitive stations.  When  measuring  an  audience,  the  staff 
makes  telephone  calls  to  more  than  seven  hundred  homes 
during  a  fifteen-minute  broadcast.  Those  who  answer  the 
call  are  asked  a  few  brief  questions  about  the  program  they 
may  have  turned  on  at  the  time.  This  is  therefore  called 
the  "coincidental"  method  and  is  generally  considered  to 
be  more  accurate  than  a  "recall"  method.  This  latter  term 
refers  to  any  method  which  asks  the  questions  some  time 
after  the  broadcast. 

Hooperatings  give  the  highest  listening  figures  to  the 
radio  shows  of  the  best-known  comedians,  with  a  usual 
rating  of  about  30  per  cent  of  all  persons  called.  When 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  delivered  his  congressional 
war  message  of  December  9,  1941,  an  extraordinarily  high 
figure  of  79  per  cent  was  obtained.  Advertisers,  broadcast- 
ers, and  radio  stars  pay  close  attention  to  the  Hooperatings, 
and  programs  which  fail  to  secure  a  sufficiently  high  rating 
are  generally  dropped  from  the  calendar. 
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There  is  also  a  small  mechanical  recorder  which  may  be 
placed  upon  a  radio  set  in  such  a  way  that  it  automatically 
records  times  when  the  radio  is  in  operation  and  the  stations 
which  are  tuned  in.  This  has  been  used  to  some  extent.  It 
gives  an  accurate  mechanical  record  of  the  use  of  the  set, 
but,  of  course,  it  does  not  indicate  who  was  listening. 

Some  work  has  also  been  done  with  experimental  audi- 
ences who  indicate  their  likes  and  dislikes  of  programs  as 
they  are  broadcast.  This  furnishes  specific  clues  for  changing 
the  content  of  program  materials. 

2.  Results  a7id  Plan?iing,  From  these  and  other  analyti- 
cal methods,  we  know  that  in  the  United  States  over  80 
per  cent  of  all  homes  have  at  least  one  radio  set.  We  are 
the  most  radio-conscious  nation  in  the  world. 

American  radios  are  turned  on  at  all  hours  of  the  day. 
As  the  day  begins,  listeners  are  few,  but  many  persons  pick 
up  weather  reports,  news  reports,  and  other  programs  soon 
after  rising.  During  the  morning  hours  the  family  serial, 
commonly  dubbed  the  "soap  opera,"  carries  an  extensive 
female  audience.  The  programs  change  throughout  the  day 
to  meet  the  interests  of  many  persons,  but  most  of  these 
daytime  programs  are  aimed  at  women.  In  the  late  afternoon 
there  are  many  children's  programs,  and  in  the  evening  the 
broadcasts  give  more  attention  to  the  interests  of  men. 

There  is  also  a  seasonable  change  in  listening,  roughly 
inverse  to  good  weather.  In  winter  more  people  are  indoors 
and  therefore  are  interested  in  listening  to  radio.  Evening 
broadcasts  for  different  days  of  the  week  take  into  account 
the  at-home  habits  of  various  members  of  the  family. 

We  have  no  precise  measure  of  the  length  of  time  the 
average  person  listens  to  his  radio.  It  is  variously  estimated 
at  from  over  two  hours  to  nearly  five  hours  a  day!  Regard- 
less of  the  exact  time,  it  seems  to  be  an  accepted  fact  that 
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our  people  place  radio-listening  high  on  the  list  of  activities 
to  which  considerable  time  is  devoted. 

Naturally,  many  persons  who  are  interested  in  radio  are 
eager  to  know  whether  its  influence  is  proportional  to  the 
tremendous  amount  of  time  which  individuals  spend  in 
listening  to  the  programs. 

Probably  not,  and  for  two  reasons.  Most  people  turn  to 
radio  at  the  end  of  a  day  of  work  and  are  looking  for  recre- 
ation rather  than  for  some  absorbing  activity.  This  in  part 
accounts  for  the  popularity  of  comedy  shows,  plays,  and 
musical  programs.  There  is  also  the  problem  of  the  degree 
to  which  a  person  listens.  Many  radios  are  turned  on  for 
only  casual  listening;  the  program  acts  as  a  background  for 
other  activities.  People  also  have  a  habit  of  turning  on  the 
radio  for  a  particular  program  but  then  failing  to  listen. 

It  seems  well  established  from  investigations  that  people 
with  less  education  listen  to  radio  much  more  than  do  others. 
This  group  of  people  lacks  the  richer  cultural  experiences 
and  tends  to  rely  upon  forms  of  entertainment  which  involve 
a  minimum  of  mental  effort  or  very  little  background  of 
experience.  For  these  people  radio  presents  a  powerful 
attraction. 

Children  are  especially  attracted  to  radio.  Skillfully 
dramatized  programs  appeal  to  the  excitement  which  young- 
sters seem  to  crave.  The  variety  of  programs  produces  a 
magnetic  attraction,  taking  the  child  into  experiences  which 
he  cannot  easily  obtain  in  ordinary  life.  Moreover,  he  lacks 
the  experience  and  judgment  to  discriminate  between  what 
is  sensible  and  what  is  playing  upon  the  emotions. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  childrens'  programs  arc  all  over- 
emotional.  There  are  many  programs  especially  designed  to 
meet  their  interests  which  also  meet  standards  of  healthy 
child  psychology.  Unfortunately,  the  less  satisfactory  prcs- 
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entations  seem  to  get  the  most  publicity  and  likewise  secure 
substantial  numbers  of  listeners. 

The  radio  listener,  then,  is  practically  everybody.  Listen- 
ers' tastes  vary  from  comedy  to  tragedy,  from  blues  singers 
to  rich  operatic  tenors,  from  quiz  programs  to  current  dis- 
cussions. Radio  offerings  are  like  a  gigantic  circus,  with 
many  acts  being  performed  at  the  same  time,  all  planned 
to  entertain  or  to  inform  different  types  of  people.  At 
present  it  is  the  clowns  of  radio  who  attract  the  largest 
audiences. 

5.  Noncritical  and  Critical  Listening,  While  radio  has 
no  mystical  powers,  it  is  a  new  instrument  in  the  history  of 
communications.  Any  totally  new  device  has  certain  unusual 
effects  upon  persons  who  may  use  it. 

Radio  is  a  contrast  in  many  ways  to  written  communica- 
tion. People  who  read,  have  been  trained  in  a  special  skill. 
A  reader  has  generally  obtained  a  broader  acquaintance  with 
different  ideas  than  the  nonreader.  To  read  requires  a  rea- 
sonable degree  of  concentration;  to  listen  takes  much  less 
effort.  It  is  "easier"  therefore  to  listen  to  radio  than  to  read 
books  or  even  magazines  and  papers. 

The  readers'  interests  and  emotions  are  stirred  in  propor- 
tion to  the  skill  of  the  writer  in  expressing  ideas  in  carefully 
selected  words.  The  writer  is  therefore  restricted  by  the 
printed  page.  Radio  depends  only  partly  upon  the  words 
used.  Each  speaker  on  the  radio  enjoys  an  advantage  in 
being  able  to  convey  not  only  the  words  but  also  the  proper 
emphasis  and  vocal  tone.  Dramatic  performances  are  ideally 
suited  to  radio.  Also  the  voices  of  actors  are  supplemented 
by  numerous  sound  effects,  a  technique  which  stirs  the 
imagination  and  the  emotions  of  the  listeners. 

Television  (which  is  practically  the  counterpart,  in  the 
home,  of  the  motion  picture)  presents  a  double  sensory 
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appeal  to  those  who  Hsten  to  and  see  the  programs.  New 
television  owners  apparently  prefer  television  broadcasts  to 
mere  sound  radio,  and  their  families  are  more  frequently 
united  than  formerly  as  they  observe  a  number  of  televised 
programs.  Although  the  evidence  is  not  entirely  conclusive, 
apparently  television  has  a  sufficient  appeal  for  some  persons 
so  that  they  go  less  frequently  to  the  nearby  movie  houses. 

New  owners  of  television  sets  are  excited  about  almost 
any  program,  but  once  the  novelty  has  passed,  they  become 
much  more  critical  and  possibly  more  critical  than  they  had 
been  when  listening  to  radio.  For  one  thing,  they  have  seen 
good  moving  pictures  and  therefore  have  a  sort  of  standard 
of  performance  to  use  as  a  measure  of  what  makes  a  good 
television  broadcast.  Also,  television  usually  presents  one  or 
more  personahties  in  each  program,  and  people  are  frequently 
critical  of  the  appearances  of  other  persons  whom  they  may 
observe. 

Successful  video  programs  depend  primarily  upon  plenty 
of  action.  Wrestling  and  sports  activities  enjoy  considerable 
popularity.  Even  news  commentators  on  a  television  pro- 
gram cannot  be  effective  if  they  depend  upon  speech  alone, 
but,  instead,  they  must  point  to  maps  and  pictures  as  well 
as  employ  interesting  gestures.  Dramatic  programs  which 
employ  changes  in  scenery  are  especially  successful. 

The  television  broadcast  has  created  a  dilemma  because 
the  fact  is  that  many  in  the  audience  may  turn  off  the  screen 
but  will  continue  to  listen  to  the  sound.  This  divided  type 
of  audience  attention  presents  a  difficult  problem  for  the 
broadcaster.  Television  broadcasters  naturally  seek  to  make 
their  programs  so  attractive  that  audience  attention  is  held 
visually  as  well  as  audibly.  But  radio  permitted  listeners  to 
carry  on  other  activities  while  listening,  and  in  spite  of  the 
desire  of  the  telecaster  to  hold  his  audience,  it  is  quite  im- 
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In  the  Forefront  in  the  World  of  Video  Are  the  Sports  Activities 


The  task  of  televising  a  single  baseball  game  is  a  complex  business.  The 
mobile  unit  (upper  left)  requires  constant  attention.  (Upper  right)  What  part 
of  the  play  the  video  fan  sees  (and  when)  is  determined  by  this  crew  while 
television  cameramen  (below)  "shoot"  the  game  from  the  grandstand. 


Courtesy:  (all  photos)  Reni  Newsphoto  Service. 
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possible  for  people  to  stop  all  other  activities  for  any  pro- 
tracted length  of  time.  Therefore,  most  persons  divide  their 
total  attention  between  both  television  and  radio  although 
the  new  video  has  a  much  greater  "holding  power"  over  the 
audience  than  did  most  radio  programs. 

Video  broadcasting  is  from  twice  to  five  times  as  expen- 
sive as  radio  and  this  factor  may  be  a  crucial  one  in  deter- 
mining the  character  of  television  shows.  Somehow  the  costs 
for  this  rapidly  growing  medium  must  be  met,  and  adver- 
tising seems  to  furnish  the  major  means  of  defraying  expenses. 
There  is  always  danger  that  the  commercial  interests  which 
pay  the  bills  will  tend  to  dominate  the  broadcasting  policies. 

Sound  communication  reaches  such  a  vast  audience  be- 
cause listening  requires  a  minimum  of  training.  This  accounts 
for  the  extensive  appeal  of  radio  to  the  less  educated  people. 
Actually,  critical  listening  also  requires  keen  intellectual 
alertness,  and  it  takes  considerable  training  to  analyze  effec- 
tively the  relative  value  of  much  which  is  presented  on  the 
radio.  Radio  has  been  used  effectively  by  political  leaders 
who  aimed  particularly  at  the  emotional  appeal.  Examination 
of  what  some  news  commentators  say  indicates  that  they 
hold  their  audiences  through  the  use  of  highly  colored 
adjectives  and  emotional  phrases.  The  apparently  confiden- 
tial and  friendly  tones  which  they  use  have  a  more  telling 
effect  than  their  lack  of  substantial  facts. 

Radio  has  an  almost  personal  appeal.  It  is  listened  to  in 
the  privacy  of  the  home,  and  the  speakers  seem  to  be  direct- 
ing their  remarks  for  the  benefit  of  each  listener.  A  voice 
is  speaking,  something  much  more  intimate  than  the  cold 
type  of  a  printed  page.  Since  listeners  are  also  in  a  friendly 
mood,  they  are  likely  to  be  much  less  critical  of  what  they 
hear  than  of  what  they  may  read.  Listeners  feel  that 
they  have  control  of  their  radio.    They  assume  that  they 
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decide  when  to  turn  it  on  or  off  to  select  what  programs 
meet  their  fancy. 

Actually  the  individual  listener  must  take  whatever  the 
stations  are  offering  and  at  exactly  the  time  set  for  broadcast. 
He  cannot  immediately  criticize  or  answer  whatever  is 
part  of  a  broadcast.  The  book  or  magazine  will  wait,  but 
the  broadcast  makes  specific  demands  on  the  time  of  the 
listener. 

Nevertheless,  certain  specific  types  of  programs  which 
have  questionable  intellectual  value  continue  to  absorb  the 
attention  of  thousands  of  listeners.  Consider  the  daily  soap 
operas,  a  never  ending  series  of  average  family  episodes 
which  involve  simple  characters  in  constant  personal  prob- 
lems. One  reason  for  their  appeal  is  that  many  housewives 
crave  something  to  take  their  minds  from  the  monotony  of 
household  duties.  Some  women  lack  proper  emotional  per- 
spective and  find  in  these  dramas  a  situation  which  they 
imagine  to  be  their  own.  For  them  the  radio  program  offers 
a  possible  solution  to  their  own  difficulties.  Many  others 
are  immature  and  have  not  developed  absorbing  interests  of 
their  own,  so  they  daydream  with  the  radio  story. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  twenty  million  women  are 
regular  listeners  to  the  daytime  serials. 

We  hear  many  criticisms  of  advertising  on  radio  pro- 
grams, yet  advertising  continues  because  it  forms  the  basis 
of  radio  revenue.  Advertisers  know  that  they  must  resort 
to  new  and  clever  methods  of  presenting  commercials  if 
they  are  to  impress  listeners.  So,  instead  of  giving  a  direct 
and  serious  statement  about  the  product  advertised,  it  may 
be  presented  as  a  song.  Silly?  Maybe!  But  catchy  songs 
have  a  way  of  sticking  in  the  minds  of  people  and  indirectly 
help  them  to  remember  the  product. 

Other  advenisers  joke  about  their  product  —  a  device 
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which  makes  you  feel  that  they  are  exceedingly  fair!  As  long 
as  advertising  supports  radio,  its  presentations  will  involve  all 
possible  methods  to  put  you  in  proper  mood  to  accept  the 
advertising  without  impatience  and  to  go  out  and  buy.  Some 
people  are  so  favorably  impressed  by  a  radio  program  that 
they  admit  buying  just  to  support  the  broadcast. 

But  what  about  the  influence  of  programs  which  deal 
with  crime?  Do  such  broadcasts  induce  juvenile  delinquency^ 
or  upset  the  emotional  balance  of  children?  It  is  a  known 
fact  that  these  broadcasts  interest  a  major  portion  of  the  listen- 
ing audience,  both  old  and  young.  The  adult  listens  to  radio 
dramatizations  of  crime  much  as  he  follows  other  recreational 
interests.  The  child  is  less  mature,  and  the  crime  drama  has 
a  potential  influence  which  depends  upon  the  emotional 
balance.  For  most  children,  living  in  satisfactory  surround- 
ings, the  crime  drama  is  an  exciting  but  fictional  story. 

The  danger  is  that  the  less  mature  child,  and  the  child 
who  is  insecure  in  home  surroundings,  will  find  that  radio 
crime  stories  suggest  a  possible  field  for  his  own  activity. 
For  such  insecure,  overemotional  children,  radio  crime  drama 
is  not  the  cause  of  their  antisocial  actions,  but  it  may  be  a 
contributing  factor. 

For  the  average  child,  listening  to  a  few  such  broadcasts 
need  not  be  harmful.  Even  our  fairy-tale  literature  has  grue- 
some, criminal  episodes.  The  problem  the  parent  must  solve 
is  to  supply  sufficiently  interesting  and  varied  activities  for 
the  child.  In  this  way  the  youngster  sees  all  in  a  balanced 
perspective.  Johnny  may  listen  to  a  few  crime  broadcasts, 
but  he  should  likewise  hear  some  of  the  several  children's 
programs  which  are  highly  endorsed  by  psychologists  and 
parent-teacher  groups. 

2  Figures  on  juvenile  delinquency  from  all  causes  are  given  in  the  section: 
"The  Mental  Hygiene  Movement"  in  Psychological  Patterns. 
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In  some  communities  parents  and  educators  have  organ- 
ized to  exert  pressure  upon  local  radio  stations  to  demand 
better  children's  programs.  This  is  not  to  say  that  adults 
are  always  correct  in  judging  what  may  be  a  harmful  in- 
fluence! Several  research  studies  centering  on  this  problem 
show  that  parental  opinion  is  often  far  from  accurate.  Deny- 
ing a  child  the  right  to  listen  to  a  specific  broadcast  may  be 
an  unwise  suppressive  method.  Parents,  teachers,  and  the 
broadcasters  all  have  an  obligation  to  give  the  child  the  type 
of  radio  program  which  will  exert  a  wholesome  influence 
upon  his  life. 

4,  Radio's  Basic  Appeals.  Radio,  therefore,  has  a  tre- 
mendous appeal  for  people  of  all  ages  and  in  all  walks  of  life. 
This  is  so  for  several  reasons. 

1.  Radio  presents  its  offerings  directly  into  the  home. 
There  is  no  travel,  no  admission  ticket,  no  special  privilege. 

2.  A  broadcast  places  no  strain  upon  our  overworked 
eyes  but  instead  enters  our  life  through  the  medium  of 
sound.  Sounds  not  only  bring  pictures  to  mind  but  stimulate 
corresponding  emotional  reactions. 

3.  There  is  a  friendly,  personal  appeal  to  this  instrument 
which  brings  important  voices  directly  to  our  ears.  The 
sound  of  the  voice  seems  to  bring  assurance  that  the  speaker 
is  quite  near. 

4.  A  wide  range  of  offerings  is  usually  available  to  meet 
our  many  tastes. 

5.  It  partly  satisfies  our  desire  to  travel,  as  it  brings  us 
events  and  happenings  from  many  diverse  locations. 

IV.  Broadcasting  and  Democracy 

1.  Nations  and  Radio  Systems,  Nations  of  the  world 
have  various  radio  systems,  some  quite  different  from  ours. 
In  England  the  British  Broadcasting  Corporation   (BBC) 
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operates  all  stations  on  the  authority  of  a  license  granted  by 
the  government.  There  are  no  competing  companies.  BBC  is 
a  sort  of  public  corporation  which  provides  radio  broadcasts 
throughout  Britain.  For  the  average  British  housewife  this 
means  that  she  has  practically  no  choice  of  programs  from 
which  to  select.  Lacking  any  choices,  she  also  is  less  critical 
of  what  is  offered.  But  she  has  no  complaint  about  com- 
mercial advertising  because  there  is  none!  To  own  and 
operate  her  radio,  her  husband  pays  a  tax  of  about  two  dol- 
lars a  year.  BBC  is  maintained  partly  from  the  tax  and  partly 
from  government  subsidy. 

Our  American  soldiers  listened  to  British  radio  while  they 
were  in  England  during  the  war.  Some  were  pleased  to  find 
there  was  no  advertising.  Others  missed  it.  It  was  rather 
generally  agreed  by  them  that  British  radio  programs  seemed 
quite  dull  compared  to  those  they  had  heard  at  home.  This 
is  possibly  because  the  American  expects  something  more 
exciting  and  more  dramatic  for  radio  fare,  or  possibly  those 
who  have  listened  to  American  programs  look  for  a  much 
greater  variety  than  does  the  average  Britisher.  Moreover, 
BBC  is  not  pressed  by  competing  companies.  Since  the  Brit- 
ish broadcasters  are  not  agents  for  advertising,  they  need  not 
strive  to  capture  the  largest  possible  audience. 

The  British  broadcaster  therefore  gives  the  people  pro- 
grams v/hich  he  thinks  the  people  should  have  and  which 
he  believes  will  meet  the  approval  of  his  government.  For 
this  reason  programs  in  England  are  largely  more  serious  than 
those  in  America.  There  is  humor,  music,  drama,  and  a 
considerable  number  of  talks  or  discussions.  But  the  talks 
are  nonpolitical.  Except  at  the  time  of  a  national  election, 
politics  are  not  discussed  on  the  air. 

In  countries  in  which  governments  exert  strong  control 
over  the  activities  of  the  people,  radio  broadcasting  is  com- 
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pletely  in  the  hands  of  government  officials.  Mussolini  and 
Hitler  dictated  the  policies  for  broadcasters  to  follow.  Under 
such  conditions  the  listener  finds  a  steady  stream  of  govern- 
ment propaganda  being  directed  at  him.  He  listens  to  patri- 
otic speeches;  he  hears  foreign  nations  discredited;  he  is 
constantly  reminded  of  his  need  to  sacrifice  for  the  national 
welfare. 

There  is  no  free  radio  in  such  nations.  Men,  women,  and 
children  listen  to  broadcasts  which  are  designed  entirely  to 
control  their  thoughts  and  actions.  Radio  in  these  countries 
is  used  by  the  government  as  an  important  means  of  con- 
trolling the  people.  It  may  even  be  declared  illegal  to  listen 
to  foreign  radio  stations. 

2.  [7.  S.  Radio  —  Liberty,  Variety,  and  No  Taxes.  To 
most  of  us  in  the  United  States,  these  foreign  radio  systems 
seem  inferior  to  ours.  Even  with  its  faults,  American  broad- 
casting presents  more  of  the  truth,  greater  variety,  and  a 
wider  scope  of  new  program  ideas.  It  is  also  free  to  the  lis- 
tener, except  for  the  cost  of  a  receiving  set  and  the  current 
used. 

Yet  we  admit  that  our  radio  might  be  tremendously  im- 
proved, but  some  of  us  hardly  know  where  and  how  the 
improvements  are  to  be  made.  We  might  make  a  beginning 
by  asking  an  important  fundamental  question.  "Is  our  Amer- 
ican radio  contributing  to  the  construction  of  a  strong 
democratic  society?" 

In  this  virile  democracy  the  people  must  feel  sure  that 
radio  broadcasts  are  telling  the  truth.  They  must  watch  for 
"slanting"  or  "coloring"  of  news.  They  must  be  certain 
that  broadcasters  are  free  to  speak  the  truth.  The  important 
facts  and  ideas  of  the  times  must  be  available  for  broadcast 
without  censorship.  Differences  of  opinion  must  be  allowed 
expression  so  that  the  listeners  may  weigh  the  various  points 
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of  view.  People  must  be  kept  fully  informed  as  to  funda- 
mental governmental  policies. 

Radio  has  a  primary  responsibility  to  protect  democracy. 
[For  the  first  time  in  history  we  now  have  a  means  of  quickly 
[informing  the  great  majority  of  our  people  of  events.  News- 
ipapers  and  magazines  have  helped  to  keep  our  people  in- 
formed, and  more  adequately  informed  people  are  wiser 
Icitizens.  Radio  reaches  thousands  of  persons  who  are  not 
'requent  readers  but  who  are  citizens. 

Tennessee  mountaineers  who  have  had  but  little  school- 
ling  huddle  around  a  radio.  Is  radio  giving  them  the  kind  of 
program  which  helps  them  desire  to  eat  a  balanced  diet? 
Negroes  in  a  southern  agricultural  region  have  a  small  farm. 
[Does  the  local  radio  station  conduct  a  helpful  program  of 
soil  conservation?  Youngsters  in  one  community  hear  of  the 
spread  of  polio  in  a  distant  area!  Will  the  local  radio  station 
[deliver  up-to-date  information  on  how  to  prevent  such  an 
epidemic  at  home?^ 

In  some  radio  stations  the  directors  are  making  a  definite 
[effort  to  bring  such  services  to  the  people.  In  others,  a  con- 
stant series  of  musical  records  ("platters"),  largely  of  the 
popular  type,  together  with  an  excessive  dose  of  commercials, 
[furnish  most  of  the  program  diet. 

Some  persons  in  positions  of  authority  in  radio  have 

[earnestly  attempted  to  make  the  industry  a  leader  in  the 

[development  of  an  improved  democracy.  The  words  of  one 

[such  leader  are  worth  quoting:  "Radio's  life  as  an  institution 

Iwhich  serves  the  public  interest  and  our  Hvelihoods  as  public 

•ustees  depend  upon  keeping  radio  an  instrument  of  truth 

md  impartiality  in  our  communities  .  .  .  Whether  we  like 

it  or  not,  John  Public,  the  baker  and  candlestick  maker,  as 

3  This  would  be  an  educational  and  socializing  function  of  the  radio;  see 
le  section:  "Education:  Medium  of  Survival?" 
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well  as  the  banker,  is  our  boss  ...  In  the  large  sense  we  are 
devoted  to  creating  a  finer,  richer  life  for  the  average 
citizen."*  Critics  of  radio  seem  fearful  that  the  industry  has 
not  adhered  to  such  democratic  standards.  The  appearance 
of  magazine  articles,  books,  and  even  moving  pictures  which 
make  sharp  attacks  upon  the  radio  industry  indicate  that  some 
reforms  are  needed. 

The  greatest  single  danger  is  that  which  is  common  to 
any  industry  which  develops  to  the  point  where  it  controls 
many  people  who  are  dependent  upon  it.  It  is  the  old  story 
of  too  much  power.  Power  tends  to  dictate.  A  powerful 
radio  network  sometimes  becomes  arbitrary,  takes  people 
off  the  air,  overloads  its  program  time  with  commercials,  and 
hesitates  to  place  new  programs  during  major  listening 
hours. 

Radio  provides  for  a  tremendous  extension  of  two  funda- 
mental democratic  principles  —  freedom  of  speech  and  free- 
dom of  the  press.  An  individual  is  free  to  say  what  he  wishes. 
When,  however,  he  prints  his  opinions,  he  must  be  very 
careful.  Without  evidence  to  support  his  statements,  he 
may  be  sued  in  court.  This  rule  became  established  because 
in  the  past  what  a  person  said  reached  only  a  few  individuals 
who  could  immediately  dispute  an  error.  But  what  was 
printed  could  reach  thousands,  and  it  was  more  difficult  to 
counteract  such  errors. 

But  radio,  and  consequently  the  spoken  word,  today 
reaches  hundreds  of  thousands!  Thus  the  radio  stations  have 
tremendous  power  to  present  ideas  to  the  people.  This  re- 
sponsibility perhaps  makes  them  cautious  about  permitting 
everyone  to  step  to  the  microphone.  A  dangerous  and  un- 
substantiated statement  may  involve  the  station  management 
in  a  court  suit.  If  there  is  too  much  timidity,  on  the  other 

4  Fifteenth  Institute  for  Education  by  RadiOy  1944^  p.  21. 
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hand,  the  station  will  be  accused  of  restricting  freedom  of 
speech. 

Radio  has  to  blaze  the  trail  somewhere  between  reck- 
lessness and  restriction.  A  recent  study  of  this  problem 
emphasized  that  newspapers  and  radio  have  to  protect  free- 
dom and  at  the  same  time  have  to  assume  responsibility  for 
making  sound  moral  judgments  as  to  how  this  freedom  shall 
be  defended. 

3.  The  ^' Voice  of  Education''?  In  the  early  days  of 
radio,  people  sometimes  said,  "Think  of  it!  We  can  now 
speak  to  millions  of  people  at  once.  We  can  teach  them, 
influence  them,  and  raise  the  educational  level  of  all  the 
world.  Radio  will  help  build  a  world  of  common  under- 
standings and  therefore  a  world  at  peace!" 

What  happened  to  that  dream?  Or  is  it  yet  possible  to 
make  it  reality? 

Ask  yourself  why  the  average  individual  listens  to  radio 
programs,  and  you  will  find  at  least  part  of  the  answer.  The 
ordinary  business  of  living  in  this  modern  world  is  an  arduous 
and  sometimes  exhausting  job.  The  radio  is  not  a  means  of 
improving  living  for  many  people;  it  is  more  likely  to  serve 
as  a  release  from  the  strains  of  earning  a  living.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  radio  serves  as  a  fundamental  source  of  relaxation 
and  entertainment. 

To  those  who  condemn  radio  because  this  theory  also 
seems  to  be  the  principal  philosophy  of  the  broadcasters, 
we  must  grant  that  a  harassed,  unnerved  people  require 
laughter  to  reduce  tensions.  For  many  people  radio  does  not 
formally  educate  but  acts  as  a  healthful  emotional  cathartic. 

We  have  already  seen,  however,  that  we  cannot  forever 
play  the  fiddle  while  Rome  burns.  And  radio  reaches  such 
multitudes  of  people  that  real  advance  in  thought  might 
possibly  be  induced  through  radio  if  we  knew  how  to  start. 
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Professional  educators  tried  to  reach  people  in  the  early 
days  of  radio.  But  even  the  poorest  of  teachers  knows  that 
you  cannot  interest  students  merely  by  talking  to  them.  Yet 
that  is  what  was  attempted.  A  salesman  does  not  say  to  you, 
"Here's  something  you  ought  to  have.  Buy  it."  If  he  is 
skillful,  he  first  wins  your  confidence  in  him.  He  then  stirs 
your  curiosity  about  his  product.  He  finally  makes  it  seem 
so  attractive  that  you  feel  you  must  buy  it. 

In  order  that  educational  ideas  be  attractively  presented 
by  radio,  they  must  be  presented  with  all  useful  techniques 
which  broadcasting  has  developed.  Dramatic  presentations, 
interesting  scripts,  convincing  voices,  a  background  of  sound 
effects,  and  a  vocabulary  which  is  meaningful  to  the  average 
listener  are  all  essential  to  produce  an  effective  broadcast. 
Some  people  with  the  best  intentions  still  fail  to  recognize 
the  need  to  follow  these  suggestions.  Radio  itself  has  won 
tremendous  following  by  means  of  these  techniques,  and 
educators  should  use  them  in  presenting  their  own  scripts. 

In  this  highly  competitive  economic  age  of  ours  educa- 
tion must  spend  considerable  amounts  of  money  to  secure  the 
best  talent  for  its  radio  performances.  A  number  of  credit- 
able educational  institutions  failed  in  their  radio  experiments 
for  lack  of  funds.  Fortunately,  a  number  of  other  colleges 
and  school  systems  have  been  willing  to  make  the  necessary 
expenditures  and  have  contributed  new  and  worth-while 
ideas  in  radio  education.  Such  universities  as  Ohio  State, 
Syracuse,  and  Wisconsin  are  continuing  to  make  valuable 
contributions  to  this  important  field. 

Another  attitude  which  has  arrested  progress  in  radio 
education  is  that  exhibited  by  many  serious  people  who  are 
sharply  critical  of  radio  yet  "will  have  nothing  to  do  with 
it."  This  is  as  tragic  as  the  stand  of  people  who  will  not 
vote  because  they  say  their  vote  is  of  so  little  consequence! 
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Changes  in  radio  will  be  effected  by  people  who  exert  their 
influence  through  participation. 

What  specifically  are  the  steps  to  be  taken  to  develop  a 
radio  which  is  finer  in  quality  and  which  will  contribute  to 
the  education  of  people? 

1.  At  all  levels  of  listening  the  audience  must  learn  to 
discriminate  between  what  is  good  and  what  is  bad.  The 
public  listens  to  many  programs  through  habit,  and  insuffi- 
cient effort  has  been  made  to  help  people  analyze  what  they 
listen  to.  We  attempt  to  teach  literary  appreciation,  music 
appreciation,  art  appreciation.  At  the  same  time  the  stand- 
ards of  radio  criticism  and  analysis  are  hardly  understood. 

2.  Individual  listeners  and  listening  groups  must  make 
their  opinions  known  to  the  broadcaster.  In  our  society 
the  will  of  the  people  is  a  powerful  stimulus  to  public 
action.  Radio  must  know  exactly  how  programs  are  to  be 
improved. 

3.  Our  schools  must  give  attention  to  the  problems  of 
radio.  Education  frequently  suffers  from  a  social  lag  —  a 
tendency  to  tackle  problems  long  after  the  problems  are 
critical.  To  aid  educators,  sufficient  funds  must  be  provided 
for  such  work. 

4.  The  local  radio  station's  programs  and  policies  should 
be  examined  carefully  by  the  citizens  of  every  community. 
Such  groups  must  see  that  a  balanced  series  of  programs  is 
arranged  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  majority  as  well  as  those 
of  important  minorities. 

5.  Citizens  and  groups  should  inform  congressmen  and 
the  FCC  of  radio  actions  which  seem  to  be  contrary  to  best 
public  interest.  Some  local  citizens  should  be  sufficiently 
informed  on  radio  law  and  policies  to  serve  as  advisers  when 
necessary. 

6.  Close  co-operation  of  interested  radio-minded  citizens 
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with  the  local  stations  may  help  produce  some  original  pro- 
gram changes  which  will  prove  worth  while. 

7.  Research  in  the  field  of  listener  reactions,  and  experi- 
mental programming,  should  be  encouraged. 

8.  The  radio  industry  should  blaze  new  trails  in  pro- 
grams, in  educational  experiments,  and  in  local  community 
co-ordination. 

9.  People  who  wish  to  understand  radio  and  contribute 
to  its  progress  must  give  greater  attention  to  the  programs 
which  are  being  presented.  Many  radio  critics  are  not  famil- 
iar with  some  of  the  newer  and  better  educational  offerings 
which  networks  and  local  stations  are  now  presenting.  A 
request  sent  to  the  various  network  offices  will  be  rewarded 
with  monthly  lists  which  review  the  types  of  programs  and 
the  times  of  presentation.  Study  the  program  listings  in  the 
local  paper  and  become  acquainted  with  offerings  which  you 
have  not  listened  to  before.  New  programs  are  frequently 
being  presented. 

10.  Newspapers  should  be  encouraged  to  give  an  occa- 
sional column  to  radio  review  or  criticism  just  as  they  now 
review  moving  pictures,  stage  plays,  and  new  books.  Our 
leading  newspapers  have  capable  radio  critics,  and  these 
people  have  already  been  instrumental  in  keeping  the  public 
informed  about  important  developments  in  the  field  of  radio 
programming. 

11.  Numerous  aspects  of  the  radio  problem  should  be 
discussed  with  friends  and  before  groups.  Tolerance  for 
various  programs  should  be  encouraged  in  these  discussions. 
Radio  must  satisfy  practically  everybody  —  an  almost  im- 
possible prescription.  A  catholicity  of  taste  is  necessary  in 
our  democratic  society.  In  establishing  standards  for  the 
quality  of  what  radio  presents,  we  must  not  seek  a  standard- 
ization so  that  originality  and  diversity  are  restricted. 
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In  spite  of  some  failures,  radio  has  made  an  important 
(Contribution  to  the  enhghtenment  of  our  people.  They  are 
setter  informed;  they  are  enriched  in  the  field  of  music; 
ley  are  acquainted  with  some  superior  plays;  and  they  hear 
le  voices  of  national  leaders  in  all  walks  of  life. 

In  America  radio  is  a  competitive  private  industry,  but 
le  industry  is  obliged  to  recognize  that  it  is  developing 
id  using  an  instrument  which  belongs  essentially  to  the 
people.  It  is  important,  therefore,  for  the  people  to  be  aware 
of  their  own  responsibilities.  They  must  Hsten,  develop  an 
improved  standard  of  radio  tastes,  and  express  their  wishes 
to  those  who  are  responsible  for  radio  broadcasting. 

The  future  of  radio?  It  rests  largely  with  the  people  who 
listen. 

Television  can  likewise  be  criticized  for  its  standards. 
Something  of  this  situation  is  reflected  by  the  fact  that  tele- 
vision has  been  so  popular  in  taverns!  There  is  danger  that 
only  average  entertainment  standards  will  control  television 
for  some  time.  Any  new  medium  appeals  for  some  time 
because  it  is  presenting  something  novel.  Think  of  the 
rather  terrible  moving  pictures  which  attracted  early 
audiences! 

But  television  is  competing  with  present-day  stage  and 
screen  performances  and  it  must,  therefore,  develop  telecasts 
which  have  sufficient  artistic,  creative,  and  intellectual  as  well 
as  entertainment  appeal  if  it  expects  to  hold  audiences  which 
these  other  media  are  also  trying  to  capture.  Because  it  is 
controlled  to  a  large  extent  by  the  commercial  interests  which 
pay  the  bills  for  telecast  talent  and  shows,  video  therefore 
tends  to  cater  to  the  average  or  mass  tastes.  Potentially  it 
can  introduce  the  public  to  the  best  in  the  visual  arts  but 
undoubtedly  the  scale  of  public  taste  will  not  move  upward 
without  considerable  effort  on  the  part  of  telecast  pioneers 
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who  attempt  to  develop  more  refined  cultural  standards  for 
those  who  tune  to  the  telecasts. 

V.  Why  You  Like  What  You  Like 

L  Radio  and  Television  Standards.  Most  of  us  are  ama- 
teurs in  understanding  all  that  radio  and  video  are  offering. 
We  tune  in  our  favorite  programs,  selecting  them  largely  on 
the  basis  of  habit,  but  we  seldom  analyze  our  basis  for  mak- 
ing these  choices.  Many  lack  the  training  to  appreciate  some 
of  the  finer  programs  and  do  not  discriminate  among  the 
various  levels  of  quality  which  are  presented. 

In  the  field  of  the  arts  the  improvements  are  prompted 
not  only  by  the  creativeness  of  the  artists,  writers,  or  musi- 
cians but  also  by  the  public  which  itself  becomes  critical 
as  it  develops  its  own  standards  and  discriminating  experi- 
ences. Radio  is  a  new  art.  It  combines  elements  of  literature, 
dramatics,  and  music.  In  its  early  days  radio  had  but  few 
critics  and  a  public  which  accepted  any  type  of  program 
because  it  was  all  so  new.  As  the  years  passed,  the  listening 
audiences  looked  more  and  more  upon  radio  as  an  essential 
form  of  entertainment.  The  public  listened  and  compared 
critically  the  forms  of  humor  which  comedians  presented. 

Another  popular  field  of  interest  was  the  radio  drama. 
Drawing  upon  the  stars  of  stage  and  screen,  and  using  some 
superior  plays,  the  quality  of  such  presentations  helped  the 
listening  public  to  develop  an  appreciation  of  what  could 
be  done  through  this  medium.  Nevertheless,  radio  drama 
has  been  concentrated  in  such  areas  as  mystery  or  crime. 

The  majority  of  radio  audiences  are  unselective  and  inef- 
ficient. Radio  listeners  are  largely  of  two  types  —  those  who 
are  frequent  listeners  without  much  sense  of  discrimination  as 
to  ivhy  they  listen,  and  those  who  seldom  listen  but  who 
select  particular  broadcasts  within  a  narrow  range. 
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Over  a  period  of  years  people  have  developed  standards 
by  which  they  measure  performance  in  many  fields.  The 
average  American  knows  his  sports,  and  he  can  describe  the 
superlative  qualities  of  his  most  admired  sports  stars.  Perhaps 
he  even  has  a  flair  for  literature  and  knows  something  about 
the  literary  qualities  of  his  favorite  authors.  In  school  he 
has  been  exposed  to  literary  standards  which  have  helped 
develop  his  sense  of  discrimination  and  appreciation.  In 
recent  years  the  increased  number  of  musical  compositions 
which  the  public  hears  through  concerts  and  radio  has  pro- 
duced an  ever  widening  circle  of  more  discriminating  music 
lovers. 

Most  people  know  that  discrimination  requires  much 
more  then  merely  examining  the  obvious.  The  best  meals  not 
only  look  good  and  satisfy  the  taste  but  are  also  well  balanced 
in  terms  of  calories,  proteins,  and  carbohydrates.  The  well- 
dressed  person  not  only  pays  some  attention  to  current  style 
but  makes  proper  use  of  best  materials  and  knows  how  to 
adapt  materials  and  style  to  the  individual  personality.  Judg- 
ment of  radio  programs  requires  more  penetrating  analysis 
than  the  ordinary  listener  is  prepared  to  make.  People  are 
untrained  to  criticize  what  they  hear  except  on  the  basis  of 
personal  preferences. 

An  improvement  in  radio  listening  and  appreciation  will 
come  when  listeners  broaden  their  listening  habits  to  include 
a  wide  sampling  of  most  of  what  radio  has  to  offer.  Habits 
of  listening  and  prejudices  against  certain  programs  tend 
to  prevent  listeners  from  exploring  the  wide  range  of  mate- 
rial which  broadcasting  now  presents.  One  poor  speaker 
on  a  town-meeting  program  too  often  results  in  a  listener 
turning  a  deaf  ear  to  all  programs  of  this  type.  If  a  news 
commentator  misjudges  the  probable  consequences  of  an 
incident,  is  this  man  to  be  totally  discredited?    Should  one 
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radio  play  which  we  disUke  turn  us  against  a  series  which, 
on  the  whole,  adheres  to  high  standards? 

What  we  need  is  a  series  of  intelligent  critics  who  will 
write  newspaper  columns  devoted  to  radio  criticism.  A  few 
leading  papers  and  magazines  have  such  columns.  But  they 
are  in  the  minority,  and  the  average  reader  looking  through 
his  daily  newspaper  finds  no  column  of  radio  criticism.  Yet 
these  are  people  who  badly  need  some  guidance  in  order  to 
help  shape  standards  expected  in  radio  performance.  The 
housewife  who  wants  to  beautify  her  home  looks  to  expertly 
trained  decorators  for  ideas,  standards,  and  judgments.  Some 
aid  of  the  same  order  is  needed  in  the  development  of  radio 
taste. 

In  looking  at  the  program  as  usually  offered  in  the  radio 
news  column,  the  reader  sees  a  list  in  which  the  time  each 
program  appears  is  primarily  emphasized.  Further  details 
concerning  the  nature  of  the  programs  are  seldom  presented; 
there  are  few  aids  for  evaluating  the  programs. 

2.  The  Balanced  News  Diet,  The  development  of  speci- 
fic discriminations  is  essential.  Every  listener  seems  to  be 
interested  in  news.  But  all  news  broadcasts  are  far  from 
being  the  same.  The  news  reporter  may  do  several  things 
which  actually  color  the  news  before  it  is  broadcast.  He 
first  of  all  selects  the  specific  items  which  are  to  be  men- 
tioned. This  choice  is  made  on  the  basis  of  what  the  radio 
reporter  believes  is  important.  If  a  listener  is  aware  of  this, 
he  may  compensate  for  it  by  shifting  from  one  reporter  to 
another  at  various  times  to  make  certain  he  is  securing  a 
balanced  picture.  The  reporter  who  tends  to  be  sharply 
critical  of  the  present  governing  political  party  does  not 
select  the  same  items,  nor  does  he  give  them  the  same  empha- 
sis, as  does  the  reporter  whose  political  opinions  and  sym- 
pathies tend  to  be  on  the  other  side.  Ideally,  news  reporters 
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News  Commentators  or  Analysts  Can  Exert  a  Powerful  Influence  on 
Public  Opinion 


The  educational  value  of  the  newscast  is  undeniable;  but,  improperly 
slanted  or  biased  to  appease  selfish  interests,  such  broadcasts  can  have  a  dam- 
aging and  demoralizing  effect.  There  are,  however,  many  reliable,  well-quali- 
fied newscasters  such  as  CBS's  Lowell  Thomas  (above). 
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should  be  strictly  objective,  but  it  is  rare  that  such  is 
the  case. 

Not  only  do  reporters  select  the  news  items;  they  also 
often  choose  words  and  phrases  which  give  further  emphasis 
to  their  own  political  philosophy.  Their  reporting,  then,  is 
colored  rather  than  objective.  The  critically  trained  listener, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  he  is  sincerely  anxious  to  know  the 
truth,  gradually  learns  to  judge  which  reporters  are  generally 
more  fair. 

News  commentators  or  analysts  are  even  more  inclined 
to  give  a  "slant"  to  their  interpretations.  There  is  some 
doubt  about  the  honest  qualifications  of  certain  men  to  hold 
a  position  in  which  they  move  the  opinion  of  vast  listening 
audiences.  It  is  imperative  that  the  listeners  examine  the 
background,  the  record,  and  the  words  of  these  news  critics 
to  insure  that  qualified  individuals  are  doing  the  interpreting. 
At  present  a  skillful  commentator  endowed  with  a  vocal  ra- 
dio personality  may  hold  thousands  of  radio  listeners,  though 
his  actual  interpretations  of  the  news  may  be  quite  inaccurate 
and  even  dangerously  biased.  The  listener  needs  to  train 
himself  to  examine  critically  the  facts  and  opinions  as  they 
are  presented. 

In  regard  to  discussion  programs,  studies  show  that  the 
average  listener  tends  to  keep  his  program  turned  on  while 
his  own  ideas  are  being  substantiated,  but  he  may  even  refuse 
to  listen  if  an  opposite  point  of  view  is  expounded.  Does 
this  represent  a  spirit  of  appreciation  —  an  interest  in  trying 
to  understand  different  points  of  view?  Should  a  listener 
be  interested  only  in  a  speaker  who  agrees  and  flatters  and 
not  in  one  who  can  speak  more  unemotionally  but  who  offers 
substantial  facts  to  prove  his  point?  Judgment  in  such  cases 
requires  careful  training  in  discriminating  between  what  is 
true  and  what  is  false. 
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3,  Crime  —  and  Soap  Operas.  Even  in  the  field  of  drama, 
where  radio  has  done  so  well,  the  majority  of  the  listeners 
prefer  accounts  of  sensational  crimes  to  less  exciting  but  more 
important  portrayals  of  the  enduring  qualities  of  character. 
It  has  taken  years  for  radio  to  produce  a  religious  dramatic 
presentation  which  could  hold  any  appreciable  audience; 
people  seem  to  prefer  the  sensational  murder  story  with 
squeaky  doors,  deep-voiced  narrators,  and  lurid  plots. 

In  humor  the  standards  are  probably  better.  At  least 
Americans  can  appreciate  the  radio  comedian  who  makes 
fun  of  their  own  modes  of  living.  This  is  a  healthy  sign. 
But,  here,  too,  the  slapstick,  rough-and-tumble,  slangy,  and 
rather  crude  type  of  humor  holds  far  more  audiences  than 
the  barbs  of  keener  wit.  It  is  doubtful  whether  anyone  has 
yet  produced  a  radio  program  which  helps  the  people  appre- 
ciate and  discriminate  with  reference  to  the  inherent  qualities 
of  our  best  humor. 

Certainly  the  soap  opera  is  one  of  the  worst  evidences 
of  our  lack  of  listening  standards.  Much  of  the  material  is 
mawkish,  the  characters  absurdly  immature,  and  a  minimal 
mentality  in  the  listeners  is  apparently  assumed.  Thousands 
of  people  listen  and  want  more  of  such  material. 

4,  Quiz  Programs  and  Music,  Radio  defends  its  exten- 
sive offering  of  quiz  programs  by  the  argument  that  they  are 
educational.  Most  such  programs  have  practically  no  true 
educational  value.  In  the  first  place,  they  stress  specific  fac- 
tual information  which  has  been  memorized  and  much  of 
which  has  no  practical  value.  Secondly,  the  popularity  of 
such  programs  is  based  primarily  upon  the  fact  that  they 
flatter  both  the  participants  who  answer  and  the  listeners  who 
also  know  the  correct  replies.  Obviously,  this  is  only  because 
of  the  elementary  nature  of  the  questions. 

Radio  musical  programs  are  somewhat  better.    In  the 
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field  of  music  radio  seems  to  have  reformed  to  some  extent. 
Much  to  the  surprise  of  radio  operators,  the  pubHc  listens  to 
good  music,  has  developed  a  sense  of  appreciation,  and  has 
consequently  demanded  more.  Our  best  musicians  and  or- 
chestras play  to  surprisingly  large  audiences,  and  the  demand 
is  constantly  growing. 

If  such  a  sense  of  appreciation  can  be  developed  in  music, 
it  can  also  be  developed  in  other  fields.  The  greatest  sin 
which  is  committed  by  the  presentation  of  substandard  radio 
programs  is  the  fact  that  the  listener  is  thereby  robbed  of 
time  which  might  be  used  for  much  better  purposes.  If  the 
people  listen  to  mediocre  programs  by  the  hour,  is  that  legiti- 
mate reason  for  failing  to  give  them  better  radio  fare?  Do 
we  see  a  renewal  of  the  Roman  bread  and  circus  appeal  with 
such  programs  as  those  which  give  away  lucrative  prizes  to 
lucky  winners  while  thousands  of  other  listeners  have 
gambled  away  time  to  no  important  purpose? 

Reforms,  however,  will  not  come  rapidly  within  the 
radio  industry  until  the  public  learns  to  demand  programs 
of  better  quality.  It  is  the  people  who  must  develop  a 
sharper  standard  of  criticism. 

Within  communities,  and  wherever  people  gather,  radio 
appreciation  and  discrimination  must  be  studied  until  these 
listeners  know  rather  completely  what  radio  now  offers. 
These  people  must  then  study,  analyze,  and  intelligently 
appraise  what  they  hear.  They  need  the  guidance  of  critics, 
research  experts,  original  creators,  and  others  who  may  sug- 
gest ways  to  improve  and  develop  a  better  radio  service. 
Once  they  are  aroused,  the  listeners  will  demand  new  pro- 
grams, with  new  ideas,  and  with  standards  which  definitely 
seek  to  help  mankind  to  live  a  richer  life. 

This  public  is  a  sleeping  giant  who  now  listens  dreamily 
and  somewhat  uncritically  to  the  radio  repertoire.   Awak- 
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ened  and  aroused  to  his  full  capabilities,  he  may  demand  and 
obtain  a  quality  of  radio  and  television  production  far  above 
the  standards  of  today. 
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IHE  AMERICAN  MOTION  PICTURE,  MORE  THAN  ANY 


^\  Other  agency  of  mass  communication,  has  be- 
come one  of  our  most  popular  forms  of  art 
and  entertainment.  Its  potentiahties  for  enter- 
taining troops  and  civilians  alike  and  for  dis- 
seminating information  and  propaganda  were  demonstrated 
throughout  the  period  of  the  last  war.  It  met  the  wartime 
emergency  requirements  successfully  and  has  now  entered 
a  new  phase  of  growth  and  development.  We,  the  Ameri- 
can people,  ought  to  know  what  sort  of  role  the  motion 
picture  plays  in  the  life  of  our  society.  We  should  be  aware 
of  the  nature  of  this  powerful,  dramatic  instrument  of  mass 
communication.  And  we  should  try  to  understand  the  ex- 
tent to  which  it  can  influence  the  thoughts,  feelings,  and 
actions  of  every  American  citizen. 

The  motion  picture  industry  has  made  rapid  progress 
in  establishing  itself  as  one  of  the  most  important  business 
enterprises  in  the  country.  In  the  short  space  of  fifty  years, 
from  the  mechanical  contrivance  of  Thomas  Edison's  day  it 
has  developed  the  intricate  cameras  and  projectors  of  the 
present.  Investments  have  risen  from  a  few  hundred  dollars 
per  "flicker"  to  sums  in  excess  of  five  million  dollars  for  a 
single  feature-length  picture.  The  small  group  of  companies 
which  once  produced  the  silent,  one-reel  thrillers  has  been 
transformed  into  a  two  and  a  half  billion  dollar  industry. 
The  industry  now  spends  more  than  $150,000,000  a  year 
in  making  pictures,  and  it  ranks  as  one  of  the  ten  largest 
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industries  in  the  United  States.  In  1939,  for  example,  it 
spent  $187,000,000  and  supplied  65  per  cent  of  all  the  films 
used  throughout  the  world. 

In  general  we  shall  find  it  profitable  to  discuss  not  only 
the  role  of  the  movie  industry  itself,  but  the  interrelation- 
ship of  its  product — the  motion  picture — and  our  American 
society.  The  movie  is,  after  all,  a  part  of  our  culture;  it  is 
entitled  to  certain  freedoms,  and  it  is  committed  to  particular 
obligations.  Because  its  influence  over  the  behavior  patterns 
of  the  people  is  expanding,  the  movie  must  be  critically 
analyzed  to  see  whether  or  not  its  producers  are  actually 
aware  of  the  increasing  number  and  importance  of  their 
responsibilities  to  the  American  public.  We  might  ask 
ourselves  if  motion  pictures  are  corrupting  the  moral  bases 
of  our  American  way  of  life?  Are  they  misleading  our 
children?  Are  they  likely  to  lower  the  standards  of  per- 
sonal and  group  relationships?  Are  the  values  they  transmit 
to  children  and  adults  alike  socially  acceptable?  These  are 
just  a  few  of  the  general  questions  we  must  examine  in  our 
analysis  of  the  social  role  of  the  motion  picture  in  the 
United  States. 

/.  Growth  of  a  Major  Industry 

Let  us  start  at  the  beginning,  that  is,  at  the  birth  of  the 
movie  industry.  This  notable  event  took  place  in  1889  when 
Thomas  Edison  invented  what  is  commonly  acknowledged 
to  be  the  forerunner  of  the  modern  movie,  the  kinetoscope. 
Parallel  work  was  being  done  at  the  same  time  in  England, 
France,  and  elsewhere  by  men  like  Marey,  Reynaud,  the 
Lemieres,  and  Paul.  The  development  of  the  projector  and 
screen  did  not  come  until  several  years  later,  but  finally, 
in  1894,  the  first  commercial  "flicker"  show  was  held  in 
New  York  City. 
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1.  The  Early  Struggle  for  Survival.  Until  1902  these 
showings  were  always  given  as  added  attractions  in  con- 
nection with  the  regular  vaudeville  program.  Three  com- 
panies, each  using  the  crudest  of  equipment,  were  making 
one-reel  films  at  the  time.  They  were  the  Edison,  Biograph, 
and  Vitagraph  companies,  each  rather  unorganized  as  a 
business  and  none  attracting  much  publicity.  But  by  1903 
the  movie  was  beginning  to  stir  the  interest  and  imagination 
of  the  people. 

In  1905  the  first  "nickelodeon"  opened  in  Pittsburgh, 
and  soon  afterwards  nearly  10,000  exhibition  houses 
throughout  the  United  States  were  in  operation.  For  five 
cents  one  could  stay  in  a  theater  all  day  watching  a  continu- 
ous show  of  repeated  thirty-minute  programs.  Meanwhile 
the  movie  industry  showed  increasing  signs  of  organi- 
zation. Production,  distribution,  and  exhibition  became  syn- 
chronized. The  greater  production  and  business  efficiency 
made  possible  frequent  changes  in  the  program  and  added 
to  the  popularity  of  the  new  form  of  entertainment.  These 
were  the  years  when  the  foundations  were  being  laid  for 
our  modern  motion  picture  industry. 

From  an  artistic  and  technical  point  of  view,  these  early 
creations  left  much  to  be  desired,  but  a  start  was  being  made, 
at  least.  To  meet  the  public  demand  for  greater  variety  in 
the  programs,  the  greatest  number  of  films  had  to  be 
produced  in  the  shortest  possible  time.  Speed  and  quantity 
were  the  watchwords.  Sometimes  pictures  were  finished  in 
one  day  or  less,  and  the  cost  of  even  the  best  films  was  little 
more  than  five  or  six  hundred  dollars  per  picture.  Experi- 
mentation was  of  prime  importance  to  the  industry,  too. 
Through  trial  and  error,  more  efficient  and  elaborate  tech- 
niques were  discovered  and  refined,  and  new  and  appealing 
stories  were  written,  edited,  and  re-written.    It  is  claimed 
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that  the  first  important  film  story  in  America  was  The 
Great  Train  Robbery,  in  which  Edwin  S.  Porter  exhibited 
his  inventive  genius  for  technical  innovation. 

A  product  of  the  new  industrial  era,  the  motion  pic- 
ture next  entered  a  period  of  patent  wars,  which  ended  with 
the  outbreak  of  the  first  World  War.  A  few  people  were 
beginning  to  realize  the  financial  possibilities  of  the  movie, 
and  from  1908  to  1914  a  bitter  struggle  was  fought  over 
economic  control  of  the  industry.  The  Motion  Picture 
Patents  Company  was  established  by  leading  camera  and 
projector  manufacturers  and  certain  movie  producers  (ten 
companies  in  all)  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  the  rental 
fees  paid  them  by  the  exhibitors.  It  met  with  strong  op- 
position, however,  and  in  1917  it  was  dissolved  by  the 
courts  as  a  trust  in  illegal  restraint  of  trade. 

In  the  years  preceding  World  War  I,  men  like  D.  W. 
Griffith  used  large  sums  of  money  in  the  production  of 
motion  pictures  and  set  a  standard  for  display  and  spectacle 
which  has  persisted  to  this  day.  He  spent  $110,000  on  The 
Birth  of  a  Nation  and  $1,900,000  on  Intolerance.^  The 
money  was  employed  in  part  to  introduce  novel  techniques 
in  lighting  and  editing  and  to  make  new  uses  of  the  close-up 
and  panorama.  Along  with  technical  advances  came  the 
improvement  in  acting  and  the  initiation  of  the  star  system. 
Fan  magazines  were  introduced,  and  Hollywood  became  the 
film  capital  of  the  country. 

Perhaps  the  greatest,  most  abrupt  change  in  motion  pic- 
ture history  occurred  during  the  course  of  World  War  I. 
The  industry  discovered  it  was  a  big  business,  and  rapid 
expansion,  consolidation,  and  specialization  occurred. 
Corporations  of  the  early  days  were  completely  eliminated, 

1  The  first  great  movies  were  not  far  in  advance  of  the  first  notable  broad- 
cast. See  the  section:  "Mercury's  Henchmen:  Radio  and  Video." 
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and  new  companies  took  their  places.  Production  shifted 
from  the  short  film  to  the  making  of  the  longer  feature 
picture.  To  attract  a  large  audience,  and  to  stem  the  high 
cost  of  production,  many  companies  undertook  to  standard- 
ize picture  content  by  several  devices. 

In  the  first  place,  the  film  industry  capitalized  upon  a 
growing  star  system.  Although  names  of  actors  and 
actresses  were  not  publicized  at  first  (the  producers  hop- 
ing to  prevent  the  demand  for  salary  increases),  audiences 
soon  began  to  single  out  their  favorites.  One  actress  became 
"the  girl  with  the  blonde  curls."  Certain  players  were 
identified  as  definite  screen  personalities,  and  their  further 
picture  ventures  were  eagerly  awaited.  Also,  the  movie 
companies  began  to  produce  the  formula  picture.  Patrons 
could  then  look  forward  to  seeing  certain  types  of  film 
stories,  such  as  westerns,  comedies,  thrillers,  and  problem 
dramas.  Each  of  these  types  of  pictures  had  certain  limits 
within  which  writers,  directors,  and  producers  tried  to 
create  something  different  and  attractive.  Advertising,  too, 
became  a  vital  instrument  in  making  movie  attendance  a 
national  habit.  Film  personalities,  new  pictures,  and  Holly- 
wood activities  began  to  receive  greater  attention  in  news- 
papers, magazines,  and  on  billboards  all  over  the  country. 

2.  Hollywood's  Growing  Pains.  With  America's  entry 
into  World  War  I,  the  movies  began  to  attract  a  different 
type  of  audience.  Formerly  the  motion  pictures  had  been 
attended  by  audiences  largely  composed  of  the  so-called 
working  class,  but  attendance  at  movies  soon  became  fash- 
ionable for  the  middle  class.  These  people  had  better 
economic  security,  more  critical  standards,  and  different 
interests.  In  order  to  hold  the  new  audiences,  the  movies 
became  more  refined  and  sophisticated.  Theaters  began  to 
open  on  main  streets,  and  shifts  in  movie  content  were 
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noticeable.  Subject  matter  was  not  quite  so  simple  and 
obvious  as  it  had  been  in  the  earlier  years.  Naive  stories  of 
morality  and  sheer  sentimentality  gave  way  to  more  subtle, 
realistic  treatment.  Yet,  middle-class  audiences  demanded 
films  that  would  amuse  and  entertain  them  and  that  would 
give  them  release  from  the  wartime  strains  to  which  they 
were  subject.  In  general,  they  were  willing  to  accept  the 
standards  of  film  excellence  as  measured  by  the  exhibitors. 

Distribution  and  exhibition,  together  with  production, 
became  established  in  firm,  set  patterns.  These  divisions  of 
the  industry  re-enforced  each  other  and  became  necessary 
factors  in  further  expansion.  Before  World  War  I,  distribu- 
tors had  been  mere  middlemen  between  producers  and  ex- 
hibitors. The  changes  that  occurred  during  the  war  helped 
them  assume  a  role  more  important  than  production  itself. 
They  were  recognized  as  a  means  for  controlUng  the  market, 
and  efforts  were  made  to  consolidate  their  activities  with 
production.  Competition  among  the  large  companies  be- 
came keen,  and  practices  like  "block-booking"  and  "blind- 
buying"  were  adopted  as  legitimate  means  of  doing  business. 

Block-booking  was  a  method  of  wholesale  selling  in  lots. 
Groups  of  films  were  rented  to  the  exhibitor,  sometimes 
even  before  particular  .pictures  on  the  list  were  finished. 
The  corollary,  blind-buying,  meant  simply  that  the  exhibi- 
tor bought  a  film  before  he  had  a  chance  to  see  it,  and 
usually  before  it  was  made,  on  the  basis  of  written  descrip- 
tions of  the  plot  and  players.  He  was  then  assured  of  a 
steady  flow  of  films  to  his  theater.  The  difficulty  arose  in 
the  number  of  failures,  at  least  by  box-office  standards,  that 
the  exhibitor  had  to  accept  along  with  the  better  pictures 
in  the  block.  Then  too,  some  distributors  did  not  keep 
their  promises  and  exacted  increasingly  higher  rentals. 

A  bitter  competition  arose  between  Paramount,  the  com- 
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pany  which  had  originally  combined  production  and  dis- 
tribution, and  the  First  National  Pictures  (later  combined 
with  Warner  Brothers),  a  group  of  leading  exhibitors  which 
had  organized  to  protect  its  own  interests  and  to  compete 
with  Paramount.  In  1917  Paramount  was  forced  to  give 
up  block-booking,  having  entered  the  exhibition  field  itself, 
and  such  practices  were  eliminated  from  the  industry.  But 
even  though  it  has  been  abandoned,  this  practice  permanent- 
ly affected  the  selection  and  rental  policies  of  distributors. 
Exhibitors  still  are  likely  to  accept,  sight  unseen,  those  pic- 
tures made  by  stars,  directors,  and  producers  well-known 
and  well-liked  by  the  American  public. 

In  the  period  between  the  wars,  the  industry  estab- 
lished itself  even  more  firmly  in  the  same  economic  pattern 
of  production,  distribution,  and  exhibition.  It  pursued  the 
same  kind  of  expansion  and  consolidation  as  before,  and 
competition  continued."  It  found  a  plentiful  source  of 
capital  in  the  banking  interests  of  the  country,  and,  to  re- 
duce the  risks  of  investments,  attempts  were  made  further 
to  standardize  production.  Executive  producers  took  over 
the  control  in  the  movie  companies,  and  a  general  business 
conservatism  set  in.  To  protect  their  investments,  the  finan- 
ciers had  to  have  guarantees  of  success  from  the  producers. 
Producers,  in  turn,  had  to  have  guarantees  of  popularity  and 
box  office.  They  became  loathe  to  experiment  technically, 
to  explore  new  content  fields,  or  to  develop  fresh  talent. 
The  result  was  the  production  of  a  series  of  poor,  stereotyped 
imitations  of  former  hits. 

Sound,  introduced  into  the  movies  in  1926  by  Warner 
Brothers,  provided  the  industry  with  a  partial  solution  to 


2  The  same  pattern  of  competition  and  consolidation  appears  in  other 
means  of  mass  communication.  See  the  sections:  "The  Fourth  Estate"  and 
"Mercury's  Henchmen:  Radio  and  Video." 
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this  impasse.  It  caused  a  re-shuffling  of  companies  and  com- 
binations, weakening  some  and  enabhng  others  to  gain  in 
strength,  but  the  basic  pattern  remained  unchanged.  The 
industry  as  a  whole  hung  back  at  first,  resisting  the  change, 
but  by  the  end  of  the  decade  it  was  forced  by  a  responsive 
public  to  accept  the  new  phenomenon.  This  "concession" 
soon  became  a  matter  of  good  business.  The  box  office  of 
the  movie  house  that  was  equipped  with  sound  was  ex- 
tremely busy.  The  quality  of  the  picture  shown  was  not 
important  at  first.  As  long  as  actors  talked,  doors  slammed, 
and  telephones  rang,  the  audiences  were  satisfied.  The  first 
talking  pictures  they  heard,  of  course,  came  from  amplified 
gramophone  records  which  were  crudely  synchronized  with 
the  projector.  It  was  some  time  later  that  the  sound  track 
was  added  to  the  film  strips  and  the  complex  problems  of 
synchronization  were  solved. 

Like  all  businesses  in  the  thirties,  the  movie  industry  was 
hard  hit  by  the  depression.  Real  changes  were  not  effected 
until  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II,  when  the  motion  pic- 
ture companies  were  called  upon  to  meet  the  wartime  de- 
mands of  mass  communication.  The  war  years  saw  tre- 
mendous profits  going  into  the  Hollywood  coffers.  More 
people  than  ever  before  were  attending  theater  showings. 
Pictures  were  having  long  runs  in  the  theaters.  Admission 
prices  everywhere  were  greatly  increased;  in  some  cases 
they  more  than  doubled.  At  the  same  time,  of  course, 
production,  operation,  and  especially  labor  costs,  were  also 
greatly  increased.  Fewer  commercial  pictures  were  pro- 
duced during  the  war  years,  and  films  that  were  made 
cost  more  money  than  ever  before. 

The  industry  was  also  asked  to  participate  actively  in 
helping  the  war  effort.  Through  the  work  of  the  War 
Activities  Committee,  Hollywood  probably  made  a  substan- 
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rial  contribution  to  the  war  effort.  In  a  time  of  national 
crisis  it  responded  with  the  donation  of  feature  films  and 
shorts  for  distribution  and  exhibition  among  our  service- 
men scattered  the  world  over.  In  addition,  actors  and 
actresses  entertained  our  troops  overseas,  undertaking  ex- 
tensive personal  appearance  tours,  many  times  at  their  own 
expense.  For  the  services,  too,  the  motion  picture  industry 
produced  a  number  of  training  films,  documentary  shorts, 
and  propaganda  (morale)  pictures.  On  the  home  front, 
local  theaters  were  well  supplied  with  short  subject  films, 
some  produced  by  Hollywood,  others  by  the  government, 
for  the  dissemination  of  war  news,  the  improvement  of 
national  morale,  and  the  circulation  of  Red  Cross  and  gov- 
ernment appeals. 

5.  Special  Problems  Facing  the  hidustry.  After  the  end 
of  the  war  many  serious  problems  faced  the  movie  studios. 
There  arose  several  prophets  of  doom,  both  inside  and  out- 
side the  industry,  who  predicted  that  Hollywood  was  head- 
ing for  disaster.  Many  critics,  professional  and  amateur,  are 
still  maintaining  that  the  general  quality  of  pictures  is  de- 
clining, that  attendance  is  falling  off,  that  foreign  competi- 
tion is  cutting  off  world  markets,  that  financial  investment 
in  motion  pictures  is  becoming  unprofitable,  and  that  there 
is  a  public  reaction  against  the  unimaginative,  juvenile  types 
of  films  being  offered.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  every 
indication  that  the  movie  industry  faces  a  brighter  future 
than  this  would  suggest.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  industry  is  at  least  holding  its  own  in  many  respects. 

While  the  movie  cannot  hope  to  please  all  the  people 
all  the  time,  it  does  appeal  to  a  large  proportion  of  the 
population.  The  industry  realizes  that  there  exists  an  un- 
tapped marginal  audience  of  many  millions  of  people,  some 
estimates  running  as  high  as  thirty  million,  who  do  not 
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regularly  attend  the  movie  theaters.  This  is  shown  in  the 
discrepancy  which  exists  between  the  attendance  of  twenty 
to  thirty  million  paying  customers  who  eventually  see  the 
average  A-picture,  and  the  eighty  million  patrons  clamoring 
to  see  movies  like  Going  My  Way.  The  exact  reasons  for 
such  attendance  differences  have  not  been  accounted  for 
as  yet.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  plan  films  for  a  diverse  mass 
audience  which  pays  for  its  entertainment.  There  is  always 
the  tendency  to  seek  common  denominators  that  will  satisfy 
most  elements  of  the  public. 

To  attract  greater  numbers  of  people,  the  industry  is 
trying  to  increase  the  number  of  pictures  it  produces  each 
year.  It  may  do  one  of  two  things.  It  may  reverse  its 
traditional  policy  and  produce  specialized  films  for  the 
differentiated  audiences,  or  it  may  continue  to  experiment 
with  the  types  of  pictures  already  accepted  by  the  public. 
In  any  case,  the  production  of  many  and  varied  pictures 
will  appeal  to  a  much  wider  audience  than  previously. 

Producers  also  recognize  the  fact  that  after  the  war 
days,  when  movies  were  just  about  the  only  form  of  en- 
tertainment available,  attendance  began  to  fall  off  steadily. 
In  larger  perspective,  however,  weekly  attendances  have 
substantially  increased  since  1936.  In  fact,  Leonard  H.  Gold- 
enson,  president  of  the  Paramount  Theater  Service  Corpora- 
tion, claimed  that  the  movie  industry  has  grown  in  the  face 
of  a  stiffening  competition  from  night  baseball,  football, 
hockey,  and  similar  amusements  which  draw  heavily  from 
patrons  who  would  otherwise  attend  the  movies. 

Mass  production  of  pictures  creates  a  difficulty  for  the 
industry.  It  seriously  hampers  artistic  progress  and  en- 
courages further  commercialism.  Yet,  to  make  the  widest 
appeal  possible  to  the  greatest  number  of  people,  and  to 
meet  the  increasing  competition  of  other  forms  of  enter- 
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tainment,  Hollywood  is  forced  to  turn  out  nearly  seven 
hundred  motion  pictures  a  year.  In  this  respect,  Holly- 
wood's technical  supremacy  remains  unchallenged.  It  still 
leads  the  world  in  photography,  sound  recording,  set  and 
costume  designing,  and  color  reproduction.  It  is  still  the 
film  capital  of  the  world. 

Much  of  the  technical  work  in  creating  illusion  is  process 
work,  that  is,  work  done  with  models  and  miniatures. 
Hollywood's  technicians  will  film  a  naval  battle  or  schooner 
race  in  a  tank.  They  will  use  wind  machines  and  water 
sluices  to  produce  a  hurricane.  At  small  expense  and  without 
the  difficulty  of  location  operations  they  will  re-create  for 
theater  audiences  scenes  of  adventures  and  exciting  episodes. 

Color,  too,  has  increased  the  possibilities  of  motion  pic- 
tures. Many  color  films  have  achieved  a  remarkable  beauty. 
Yet,  it  has  been  charged  that  producers,  in  order  to  capitalize 
on  the  new  technique,  are  emphasizing  it  unduly  and  using 
it  badly.  The  -complaint  is  that  they  have  allowed  it  to 
dominate  complete  scenes  to  the  point  of  arresting  action. 
Let  us  not  forget,  however,  that  color  productions  are  still 
in  a  relatively  experimental  stage  of  development.  Perhaps 
we  will  see  more  pictures  strengthened  by  the  artistic  and 
fitting  use  of  color.  Surely  some  harmonious  relationship 
between  the  use  of  the  dramatic  and  graphic  arts  can  be 
worked  out  in  the  moving  picture  industry. 

The  technical  aspects  of  incidental  music  also  play  an 
important  part  in  modern  film  production.  These  musical 
scores  may  be  written  by  any  number  of  popular  song 
writers.  In  fact,  new  songs  are  now  frequently  introduced 
in  screen  production.  They  may  be  written  by  the  most 
experienced  and  best  known  composers.  On  the  other  hand, 
special  scores  may  be  composed  by  Hollywood's  many 
music  writers.  Special  composers  work  out  personal  motifs 
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for  the  principal  scenes  and  characters  and  in  general  help 
to  create  the  "correct"  mood  for  the  film  action.  In  this 
way  incidental  music  will  afford  enlivening  entertainment 
and  may  well  improve  the  total  impression,  though  the  film 
story  is  poorly  written.  Notable  successes  with  special  musi- 
cal scores  have  been  achieved  in  a  number  of  films. 

Another  reality  Hollywood  faces  is  shared  by  all  Ameri- 
cans, producers  and  consumers  alike.  Prices  and  costs  dur- 
ing the  postwar  era  rose  sharply.  Movie  production  costs 
became  excessive  during  the  middle  of  the  war  period, 
partly  because  pictures  took  so  much  longer  to  make.  A 
picture  of  the  type  that  cost  $1,500,000  to  make  in  1939 
cost  $2,200,000  to  make  in  1946.  With  these  expenses  the 
amount  of  profit  derived  from  box  office  receipts  of  two 
and  a  half  or  three  million  dollars  would  obviously  be  sub- 
stantially reduced.  Thus,  Hollywood's  financial  condition 
reflected  the  general  inflationary  trend  in  the  American 
economy. 

Motion  picture  producers  are  being  warned  that  they 
must  pare  their  production  costs  and  at  the  same  time 
achieve  general  improvement  in  the  quality  of  films.  Holly- 
wood is  still  likely  to  spend  a  fortune  on  a  two-and-a-half- 
hour  extravaganza  rather  than  plan  film  stories  with  care, 
intelligence,  and  a  sense  of  values.  But  this  is  a  problem 
which  needs  further  discussion  and  elaboration.  What  is 
the  content  of  the  movies?  What  does  the  public  get  for 
its  money? 

//.  Motion  Picture  Types 

Many  motion  pictures  are  not  enjoyed  by  the  audiences 
who  see  them.  In  spite  of  this  fact  there  are  millions  of 
people  who  persist  in  regular  movie  attendance.  For  the 
moment,  let  us  set  aside  the  complicated  psychological 
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reasons  for  such  behavior  and  examine  just  what  it  is  that 
these  people  go  to  see.  Before  we  can  pass  judgment  on  the 
kind  of  influence — good  or  bad — that  movies  will  have  upon 
the  minds  of  children  and  adults,  we  perhaps  should  first 
analyze  the  type  of  movies  people  have  been  seeing  in  the 
past  and  the  type  they  are  likely  to  see  in  the  immediate 
future. 

L  Nontheatrical  Films.  First  of  all,  let  us  investigate 
the  different  kinds  of  motion  pictures  that  are  produced. 
There  are,  for  example,  both  theatrical  and  nontheatrical 
films.  The  nontheatrical  movies,  sometimes  called  docu- 
mentaries, are  factual  productions  made,  not  by  the  movie  ^ 
industry  for  commercial  use,  but  by  governmental  agencies, 
educational  groups,  industrial  companies,  nonprofit  insti- 
tutions, and  some  Hollywood  studios  for  the  dissemination 
of  information  and  ideas.  Most  of  these  nontheatrical  films 
have  another  distinction.  They  are  usually  nonfeature  or 
short-length  pictures. 

Beginning  in  1908  when  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
first  made  a  movie  on  the  airplane  flights  of  the  Wright 
brothers,  the  nonfictional  film  has  developed  gradually  over 
the  years.  Up  to  the  second  World  War  most  of  the  tech- 
nical advances  in  the  production  of  motion  pictures  had 
been  made  by  Europeans,  but  since  then,  with  the  help  of 
a  trained  group  of  young  people,  and  an  increasing  public 
interest,  producers  in  America  have  seen  great  future  possi- 
bilities for  the  factual  film. 

^The  uses  of  the  nonentertainment  film  are  many,  and 
its  purposes  are  varied.  A  rather  exceptional  application  is 
made  in  the  recording  of  scientific  experiments  and  explora- 
tions. It  has  been  used,  for  example,  in  analyzing  the  flight 
of  the  common  house  fly  (a  project  accomplished  for  the 
first  time  only  recently).  Endless  series  of  films  have  been 
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taken,  too,  which  show  the  growth  and  maturation  of  the 
human  child.  And  many  historical  surgical  operations  have 
been  recorded  for  posterity  by  the  motion  picture  camera. 
Films  have  also  been  used  by  members  of  scientific  expedi- 
tions, who  have  ventured  into  unexplored  regions  of  the 
globe  or  among  obscure  nonliterate  people,  contributing 
greatly  to  geographical  and  anthropological  research. 

Another  form  of  the  documentary  motion  picture  is  the 
training  or  instruction  film.  The  aim  here  is  to  explain  a 
process  or  task  so  that  members  of  the  audience  may  learn 
it  for  themselves.  Good  examples  of  this  type  are  the  train- 
ing films  used  by  the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  and  National 
Defense  units  during  the  war.  Topics  ranged  all  the  way 
from  simple  air-raid  precautions  and  first-aid  instruction  to 
briefing  on  intricate  troop  maneuvers. 

The  ordinary  documentary  film  is  not  to  be  confused 
with  the  education  film.  The  latter  type  of  short-length 
film  has  two  significant  functions.  First,  it  may  be  used 
for  general  educational  purposes;  second,  it  may  be  adapted 
for  classroom  demonstration  and  discussion.  These  appli- 
cations of  the  short  film  are  not  entirely  separate,  of 
course;  a  film  may  serve  both  functions  equally  well. 

Taking  the  school  situation  first,  we  find  generally  that 
there  is  a  conspicuous  lack  of  this  type  of  visual  aid  in 
education.  Scattered  production  of  the  educational  film  is 
going  on,  but  usually  in  special  fields  only.  Medical  schools, 
for  example,  are  among  the  outstanding  educational  insti- 
tutions producing  the  factual  film  for  their  own  classroom 
work.  Through  its  use,  students  may  see  both  normal 
and  abnormal  physiological  conditions  in  the  human  body 
or  witness  the  operation  techniques  of  experienced  surgeons. 
Various  universities  in  the  country  also  have  experimented 
at  some  length  with  other  motion  picture  subject  matter, 
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such  as  feeblemindedness,  speech  defects,  tuberculosis,  and 
child  development. 

On  the  other  hand,  for  the  elementary  and  secondary 
school  levels  no  school  system  or  department  of  education 
has  undertaken  the  production  of  motion  pictures  to  any 
appreciable  degree.  They  have  had  to  rely  largely  upon 
the  educational  films  from  nontheatrical  organizations.  Only 
recently  have  the  Hollywood  studios  experimented  with 
the  production  of  completely  educational  or  instructional 
films.  These  pictures  have  usually  been  on  scientific  sub- 
jects and  are  related  specifically  to  school  subjects,  such  as 
biology,  geography,  and  science.  Sometimes  the  films  for 
school  use  are  purposely  silent  so  that  the  teacher  and  class 
may  discuss  the  meaning  and  importance  of  the  film  action 
they  see.  Perhaps  the  leading  company  in  the  production  of 
science  films  to  aid  classroom  demonstration  is  Erpi  Class- 
room Films,  Inc.,  which  has  collaborated  with  the  faculties 
of  several  American  universities,  such  as  Yale  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago. 

Social  problems  as  subjects  for  the  instructional  film  have 
been  neglected  in  the  past.  Especially  backward  in  this  type 
of  production  have  been  the  industrial  concerns  producing 
the  straight  science  film.  Hollywood  had  held  back  because 
the  cost  of  producing  such  pictures  would  far  exceed  the 
amount  of  compensation  received  from  the  institutions  using 
them.  Some  social-problem  pictures  have  been  produced, 
of  course,  but  their  number  is  small.  There  have  been 
movies  made  for  elementary  social-science  courses,  and  sim- 
ple newsreels  for  classroom  use,  but  none  portrays  the  serious 
social  problems  facing  many  communities. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  social-problem  picture  is  not 
to  be  seen  in  our  communities.  Hollywood,  from  its  very 
beginning,  has  produced  films  which  deal  with  such  sub- 
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jects  in  dramatized  form.  We  shall  have  more  to  say  about 
this  type  of  picture  later,  however. 

One  interesting  experiment  in  the  use  of  Hollywood 
films  for  school  situations  has  been  carried  on  by  several 
educators  in  the  country  in  co-operation  with  the  Holly- 
wood companies.  Old  Hollywood  pictures,  donated  by  the 
studios,  are  cut  and  shortened  in  such  a  way  that  only 
selected  life  situations  are  portrayed.  Students  may  then 
study  these  scenes  as  good  examples  of  individual  behavior 
problems.  So  far  these  abridged  features  have  been  used 
to  present  problems  in  human  relations  to  high-school  adoles- 
cents, using  excerpts  from  such  movies  as  Tom  Sawyer, 
Their  purpose,  however,  may  very  well  be  extended  to  in- 
clude the  parents  as  well,  as  a  help  toward  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  problems  of  child  development. 

Hollywood  has  not  paid  much  attention  to  purely  edu- 
cational motion  pictures  for  classroom  purposes.  It  has 
co-operated  with  educational  institutions  but  has  limited 
its  production  largely  to  theatrical  ventures.  Still  greater 
efforts  are  needed  to  enlist  the  support  of  Hollywood,  with 
its  technical  mastery  over  the  motion  picture,  for  the 
production  of  films  for  schools.  Several  suggestions  have 
been  offered  for  bringing  education  and  motion  picture 
production  closer  together.  One  project  would  call  for  a 
meeting  of  educators  and  state  representatives  who  would 
decide  on  desirable  movie  subjects  for  school  use  and  who, 
by  working  closely  with  the  movie  studios  and  giving  them 
proper  backing  and  sponsorship,  would  help  to  improve 
the  scenarios  and  the  actual  film  treatment. 

To  some  extent  this  plan  has  already  been  adopted  by 
some  medical  experts  who  have  agreed  to  collaborate  with 
one  of  the  Hollywood  film  companies  for  the  production  of 
a  series  of  health  films  for  use  in  medical  classrooms.  The 
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great  need,  however,  lies  in  the  field  of  the  social  sciences. 
We  do  not  have  motion  pictures  deahng  with  great  social 
and  governmental  institutions,  the  complex  organization  of 
our  modern  economic  life,  and  the  accurate  dramatizations 
of  history,  biography,  and  literature.  Nor  do  we  have 
films  giving  historical  perspective  to  such  subjects  as  the 
invention  of  time  measurements,  weight  standards,  and  the 
like.  These  topics  would  lend  themselves  particularly  well 
to  photography,  and  the  filming  of  them  could  be  under- 
taken by  the  professional  talent  of  Hollywood.  Such  mo- 
tion pictures,  it  is  claimed,  should  appeal  tremendously  to 
school  audiences. 

Movies  for  general  educational  purposes  are  produced 
principally  by  business  corporations,  governmental  depart- 
ments, and  various  profit  and  nonprofit  organizations.  The 
industrial  films  were  among  the  first  nontheatrical  motion 
pictures  produced.  For  example,  manufacturers  became  in- 
terested very  early  in  the  possibility  of  using  the  educa- 
tional film  for  institutional  and  good-will  advertising  pur- 
poses, for  displaying  their  industrial  processes,  relating  in- 
teresting historical  facts  about  their  company  and  its  wares, 
and  for  explaining  the  many  uses  for  which  their  products 
were  intended.  While  some  of  these  pictures  are  too  ob- 
vious and  blatant  in  their  advertising  propaganda,  others 
are  more  subtle  and  draw  larger  audiences.  Many  of  the 
companies  have  even  displayed  an  interest  in  serving  the 
public  and  have  produced  movies  on  public  health,  housing, 
and  safety.  Usually,  however,  films  produced  by  business 
concerns  deal  specifically  with  business  elements:  meat- 
packing, canning,  electricity,  the  telephone,  steel,  paper, 
transportation,  and  the  telegraph. 

Governmental  films  are  recognized  too,  as  effective 
means  for  disseminating  public  information.    Before  the 
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war,  Britain  led  the  field  in  this  respect.  At  present,  while 
many  of  our  governmental  agencies  produce  nonfiction 
films,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  leads  all  others  in  this 
group.  In  fact,  this  department,  it  is  claimed,  is  the  largest 
producer  and  distributor  of  educational  films  in  the  world. 
Its  films  deal  with  such  subjects  as  dairying,  soil  erosion, 
reforestation,  conservation,  crop  experimentation,  and  har- 
vesting methods.  Perhaps  its  most  outstanding  production, 
made  in  1938  for  the  Farm  Security  Administration  in 
collaboration  with  other  governmental  agencies,  was  The 
River,  The  film  achieves  a  remarkable  success  in  dramatiz- 
ing one  hundred  years  of  the  history  of  the  Mississippi  and 
its  close  relation  to  the  economic  and  social  life  of  the 
United  States.  It  illustrates  the  successive  exploitations  of 
the  great  valley  made  by  cotton  farmers,  lumbermen,  and 
corn  planters,  and  describes  the  visitation  of  flood  and 
poverty  upon  the  land  and  people.  The  film  emphasized,  too, 
the  subsequent  efforts  of  the  New  Deal  to  transform  the 
devastated  areas  into  productive  fields  and  to  restore  the 
river  and  its  valley  to  their  former  usefulness  to  the  people. 

Another  governmental  film  which  received  recognition 
for  its  excellence  was  The  Plow  that  Broke  the  Plains^ 
produced  in  1936  for  the  Resettlement  Administration.  It 
dealt  powerfully  with  the  subject  of  the  Dust  Bowl,  and 
preceded  the  presentation  of  Grapes  of  Wrath,  Films  like 
Sulphur  and  Asbestos,  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  in 
co-operation  with  the  Texas  Gulf  Sulphur  Company  and 
the  Johns-Manville  Corporation,  respectively,  have  received 
favorable  notice.  They  indicate  the  possibility  of  further 
collaboration  of  government  and  business  concerns  in  the 
production  of  documentary  films. 

Other  organizations  of  various  kinds  have  sponsored 
the  making  of  nonfictional  films,  too.  The  movie  produc- 
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tion  by  welfare,  cultural,  religious,  and  other  groups  is 
almost  unlimited.  Associations,  such  as  the  National  Safety 
Council,  the  American  Social  Hygiene  Association,  the 
National  Tuberculosis  Association,  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice of  the  United  States  Treasury  Department,  and  state 
departments  of  health,  have  made  hundreds  of  educational 
films.  Other  organizations,  such  as  the  Women's  Christian 
Temperance  Union,  the  National  League  for  American 
Citizenship,  the  YMCA,  the  YWCA,  the  Religious  Motion 
Picture  Foundation,  and  the  Red  Cross,  have  all  found  the 
film  helpful  in  spreading  their  ideas  and  programs. 

Some  nontheatrical  films  are  produced  by  motion  pic- 
ture companies  under  contract  to  various  organizations. 
Others  are  used  as  nonentertainment  films  after  they  have 
completed  their  theatrical  runs.  Film  series,  such  as  The 
March  of  Time  and  This  Is  America,  are  distributed  outside 
commercial  theaters  as  well  as  in  them. 

2.  Theatrical  Films,  This  brings  us  to  an  examination 
of  motion  pictures  which  are  primarily  theatrical  in  their 
use.  Certain  short-length  films,  such  as  the  series  and  the 
newsreel,  while  distinctly  educational  and  nonfictional,  are 
produced  primarily  to  entertain.  Producers  are  faced  with 
the  problem  of  disseminating  such  new^s  as  can  be  appeal- 
ingly  portrayed  by  the  motion  picture.  One  may  argue  that 
the  theater  manager  should  not  try  to  educate  his  patrons. 
People  come  to  his  theater  to  get  away  from  everyday  life, 
and  they  resent  being  "dragged"  back  to  reality  by  war 
scenes,  race  riots,  or  starving  people  pictured  on  the  screen. 
Others  feel  that  it  is  the  function  of  the  theater  manager 
to  educate,  and  that  he  should  keep  his  audiences  informed 
on  national  and  world  matters,  regardless  of  their  un- 
pleasant aspects. 

The  newsreel  had  its  beginning  in  Europe  as  early  as 
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1895.  Pictorial  records  were  made  of  Queen  Victoria's 
Diamond  Jubilee  in  1897,  and  of  her  funeral  in  1901.  But 
it  was  not  until  1910  that  Charles  Pathe  started  the  regular 
weekly  issue  of  newsreels  on  a  commercial  basis.  Since  that 
time  newsreels  have  become  extremely  important  in  the 
motion  picture  industry.  Although  their  production  is 
largely  controlled  by  the  major  movie  companies,  the  free- 
dom they  have  enjoyed  is  noteworthy.  With  several  out- 
standing exceptions,  the  newsreel  has  proved  itself  to  be  an 
impartial  interpreter  of  news  events.  One  breach  of  faith 
occurred  in  1934  when  the  newsreels  were  used  to  dis- 
credit a  leading  candidate  in  the  California  state  election 
of  that  year.  In  this  instance,  newsreels  tried  to  predict 
the  conditions  that  would  probably  occur  in  the  event  of 
the  candidate's  victory — the  arrival  of  tramps  and  bums  in 
California  as  a  major  consequence.  This  does  not  mean, 
of  course,  that  newsreels  should  neglect  or  ignore  contro- 
versial issues.  It  does  mean,  however,  that  they  should 
not  be  used  for  the  promotion  of  the  producers'  special 
interests. 

Newsreels  are  now  recognized  as  a  highly  specialized 
medium.  Before  the  last  war  they  were  rather  dull  records 
of  "sensational"  events  in  the  wofld,  glued  together  in  some 
sort  of  entertaining  fashion  and  held  together  by  loose 
threads  of  commentary.  The  war  gave  newsreel-makers  an 
opportunity  to  accumulate  an  excellent  visual  record  of 
outstanding  war  events.  Audiences  were  thrilled  by  the 
speed  with  which  the  screen  brought  them  the  vivid  scenes 
of  great  sea  battles  and  air  raids  that  they  had  just  previously 
read  about  in  the  newspapers  or  heard  about  over  the  radio. 
They  were  fascinated  with  the  reality  of  what  they  saw 
and  heard.  But  with  the  coming  of  peace,  and  with  war 
no  longer  the  center  of  public  interest,  the  newsreels  have 
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again  reverted  to  the  hit-and-miss  presentations  of  scattered 
news  items  (with  the  possible  exception  of  covering  the 
baseball  and  football  games  during  their  respective  seasons). 
Today  the  newsreels  concentrate,  not  on  basic  social  prob- 
lems or  controversial  issues,  but  rather  on  the  surface  news 
that  is  likely  to  have  greatest  popular  appeal. 

In  all  fairness,  however,  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  the 
newsreels  are  forced  to  concentrate  all  the  news  that  is 
gathered  into  the  brief  time  allotted  them.  In  most  theaters 
this  is  usually  ten  minutes  twice  a  week.  The  films  there- 
fore present  news  that  is  spectacular  and  exciting,  instead 
of  trying  to  include  scientific,  historical,  or  other  back- 
ground information.  Primarily  they  concern  the  important 
news  of  the  day  as  it  happens,  but  frequently  they  deal 
with  matters  of  more  universal  appeal  —  i.e.,  matters  of 
human  interest.  Nearly  all  theaters  now  include  a  news- 
reel  of  some  kind  for  their  audiences;  and  some,  in  fact, 
are  devoted  exclusively  to  the  presentation  of  news. 

Another  type  of  short-length  film  is  the  series,  which 
comes  in  many  forms.  In  the  early  days  most  of  these 
short  subjects  were  monotonous  stories,  travelogues,  slap- 
stick comedies,  and  stilted  cartoons.  But  Hollywood  has 
since  become  aware  of  the  artistic  and  informational  possi- 
bilities of  supplementing  regular  feature  programs.  There 
is  now  a  steady  production  of  various  series,  such  as  the 
Mickey  Mouse,  Donald  Duck,  and  Bugs  Bunny  cartoons, 
The  March  of  Time,  This  Is  America,  Pete  Smith  Specialty, 
Passing  Parade,  and  numerous  sports  subjects.  Many  exhibi- 
tors regard  such  short  films  merely  as  fillers  in  rounding 
out  a  three-hour  theater  program  rather  than  as  significant 
attractions.  But  many  audiences  polled  on  the  subject  seem 
to  agree  that  they  would  prefer  a  good  short-length  film  to 
an  additional  full-length  feature  on  the  program.   In  any 
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case,  the  two-reel  film  has  become  a  most  desirable  comple- 
ment to  the  single  feature. 

An  excellent  example  of  a  rather  recent  development  in 
the  production  of  short  films  is  The  March  of  Time,  Be- 
ginning in  1935  as  a  part  of  the  Henry  R.  Luce  enter- 
prises, this  series  has  gained  a  fame  and  an  influence  far 
out  of  proportion  to  the  profits  it  makes.  It  has  covered 
the  globe  with  its  cameramen.  Their  pictures,  coming  from 
many  diff'erent  sources,  are  interwoven  into  one  March  of 
Time  film  depicting  some  important  aspect  of  our  con- 
temporary life.  Timely  scientific,  social,  political,  and 
economic  subjects  are  regularly  used.  Sometimes  a  film 
issue  will  include  as  many  as  three  different  items,  but  most 
of  them  consider  only  one.  While  the  usual  newsreels  deal 
only  with  spot  news  of  the  day,  this  series  includes  a  vast 
amount  of  background  material  in  science,  history,  and 
geography  which  is  directly  related  to  actual  political  and 
social  movements.  Significant  subjects  undertaken  in  the 
prewar  period  are:  "J^P^^^^se  Imperial  Policy  in  Manchuria" 
(1936),  "USA  Child  Labor"  (1937),  "The  Dust  Bowl" 
(1937),  "Inside  Nazi  Germany"  (1938),  "Nazi  Conquest 
of  Austria"  (1938),  "Japan,  Master  of  the  Orient"  (1939), 
and  "China  Fights  Back"  (1941).  A  quick  glance  at  a 
current  March  of  Time  advertisement  indicates  that  the 
same  type  of  subjects  are  still  being  used. 

A,  The  Feature-Length  Film,  The  theatrical  motion 
picture  we  most  often  think  of  when  the  subject  of  the 
movies  is  discussed  is  the  regular  feature-length  film.  Holly- 
wood studios,  investing  huge  amounts  of  money  and  hiring 
large  production  staffs,  turn  out  nearly  seven  hundred  theat- 
rical features  a  year.  These  they  distribute  among  some 
twenty  thousand  theaters  throughout  the  country  in  ap- 
proximately ten  thousand  cities  and  towns, 
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Feature  films  are  usually  classified  at  the  very  beginning 
of  their  production.  Some  are  automatically  labelled  as  main 
features,  or  "A"  pictures.  Others,  produced  with  less  money 
and  with  fewer  widely-known  stars,  become  "supporting" 
or  "B"  pictures.  This  latter  group,  generally  made  to  meet 
the  demands  of  a  mass  production  schedule,  does  not  neces- 
sarily consist  of  poor  moving  pictures.  The  measure  by 
which  pictures  are  adjudged  "A"  or  "B"  stems  primarily 
from  cost  standards.  For  example,  a  $150,000  to  $250,000 
film  was  considered  before  the  war  to  be  a  "B"  picture. 
The  eifect,  quite  naturally,  is  to  make  some  people  think 
that  spending  three  or  four  million  dollars  of  necessity 
produces  a  good  picture,  while  an  expenditure  of  less  than 
a  million  results  in  a  poor  one. 

Some  Hollywood  officials  have  publicly  stated  that  su- 
perior films  cannot  be  produced  for  less  than  two  million 
dollars  at  the  present  time.  The  distribution  of  many  Euro- 
pean films  in  this  country,  however,  has  shown  that  good 
films  may  be  produced  at  a  low  cost.  British  films,  especially, 
have  established  a  new  reputation  of  excellence  in  recent 
years,  and  it  has  been  the  inexpensive  films  rather  than  the 
costlier  ones  that  have  been  most  lauded.  Nevertheless,  to 
meet  the  pressing  distribution  requirements  of  exhibitors, 
to  keep  them  fully  supplied  with  double-feature  programs, 
and  to  supplement  the  lack  of  story  material  acceptable  to 
prominent  stars,  Hollywood  has  felt  it  necessary  to  adopt 
assembly-line  methods  for  turning  out  large  numbers  of 
"second"  features.  The  result  in  the  majority  of  cases  is, 
of  course,  a  wide  circulation  of  inferior  products. 

Yet  "B"  pictures  have  proved  to  be  immensely  popular 
among  some  movie  patrons,  especially  those  who  attend 
neighborhood  theaters.  Favorite  stars  are  followed  reli- 
giously in  their  many  screen  adventures,  and  little  thought 
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is  given  to  the  mediocrity  of  acting,  direction,  and  per- 
formance. Occasionally  a  "B"  picture  will  be  regarded  as 
an  "A''  one  if  the  box  office  profit  is  more  than  was  antici- 
pated, or  if  a  picture  discloses  unexpected  dramatic  and 
directing  talents. 

B.  Story  Material.  Hollywood  suffers  from  a  lack  of 
first-rate  story  material,  and,  as  a  result,  it  concentrates 
heavily  upon  its  star  personalities  to  sell  pictures  at  the  box 
office.  As  we  shall  see,  there  has  been  a  long  tradition  of 
hero-worship  by  movie  patrons  of  their  favorite  actors  and 
actresses.  Audiences  like  to  identify  themselves  personally 
with  the  glamour,  luxury,  and  publicity  they  see  showered 
upon  the  stars.  And  many  people  secretly  envy  the  seem- 
ingly romantic,  exciting  lives  film  stars  are  thought  to  lead. 
This  star  system,  as  it  is  called,  has  been  expanded  and 
elaborated  through  the  demands  of  exhibitors  and  producers 
alike. 

Some  exhibitors,  however,  still  consider  the  star  system 
a  box  office  detriment.  These  theater  men  argue  that  it 
causes  an  unwarranted  competition  among  producers  and 
results  all  too  often  in  the  appearance  of  stars  in  mediocre 
or  inferior  pictures.  Yet,  most  Hollywood  officials  are 
convinced  that  the  extensive  and  persistent  advertising  of 
names  and  personalities  is  likely  to  attract  a  larger  part  of 
theater  audiences  than  the  expansion  of  plot  and  story  pub- 
licity. Stars,  in  their  own  way,  have  thus  come  to  possess 
a  personal  appeal  to  the  American  public  equal  to  that  of  the 
sports  champions  and  political  leaders  of  the  nation.  And 
their  influence  in  shaping  the  behavior  of  the  people,  as  we 
shall  also  see,  is  even  greater  than  that  commonly  attributed 
to  these  other  heroes. 

Exploitation  of  the  star  system  does  not  mean  that 
Hollywood  rejects  good  film  material.    On  the  contrary, 
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it  is  always  searching  for  new  stories  with  popular  box 
office  appeal.  The  origins  of  these  scenarios  are  numerous 
and  varied.  A  film  studio  may  hire  highly  paid  scriptwriters 
who,  on  occasion,  display  their  literary  talents  in  the  form 
of  original  screen  stories.  Or,  to  supplement  its  regular  staff 
of  writers,  it  may  enter  into  a  contract  with  a  well-known 
author  who  may  or  may  not  concern  himself  directly  with 
the  story  at  hand.  In  either  case,  however,  the  picture  will 
gain  the  benefit  of  his  "collaboration."  A  studio  may  attempt 
to  find  stories  suitable  for  particular  stars.  Idle  actors  and 
actresses,  under  contract  to  the  producer,  can  create  huge 
overhead  expenses  for  him  when  they  do  not  provide  box 
office  profits.  Sometimes  the  stars  themselves  help  producers 
to  find  the  proper  story  material  for  their  talents,  and  even 
help  to  choose  the  supporting  members  of  the  cast.  Or 
Hollywood  may  send  its  studio  writers  to  scour  the  world's 
literature  for  stories.  A  Broadway  stage  play  may  be  bid 
for,  or  a  famous  novel  may  be  chosen  as  a  basis  for  a 
picture  and  then  "adapted"  to  the  screen. 

The  ethics  involved  in  producing  some  "literary  adapta- 
tions" are,  to  say  the  least,  questionable.  The  process  of 
transferring  the  novel  or  play  to  the  screen  usually  results 
in  such  drastic  distortions  and  changes  that  the  film  bears 
little  resemblance  to  the  original  manuscript.  In  the  name 
of  entertainment — and  box  office  receipts — producers  un- 
hesitatingly discard  traditional  titles  of  literary  works,  alter 
historical  facts,  manipulate  personal  affairs,  change  the  names 
of  dramatic  figures  in  literature  and  history,  and  freely  sub- 
stitute and  add  the  right  amounts  of  sentimentalit)^  and  sex 
in  an  effort  to  achieve  greater  popular  attraction.  All 
of  this  adds  to  the  total  cost  of  production.  Extravagant 
prices  are  paid  for  the  picture  rights  to  best  sellers  and 
Broadway   hits.    And  prices  keep  going  up.    Even  the 
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$50,000  which  David  O.  Selznick  paid  to  Margaret  Mitchell 
for  her  Gone  with  the  Wind  in  1936,  for  example,  would 
be  considered  a  rather  scanty  sum  today.  At  the  time, 
however,  it  was  the  highest  price  Hollywood  had  ever  paid 
for  the  right  to  film  a  story. 

The  primary  function  of  the  movies  is  to  entertain,  and 
the  average  movie-goer  wants  and  expects  amusement  and 
diversion  from  the  screen.  He  looks  for  temporary  escape 
from  the  realities  of  a  harsh,  monotonous  world.  For  a  brief, 
welcome  period  he  seeks  the  illusion  of  happiness  and  ro- 
mance. He  finds  pleasure  in  watching  the  depiction  of 
stirring  events  and  the  portrayal  of  famous  characters  of 
history.  He  enjoys  the  emotional  release  inherent  in  comic, 
mystery,  and  detective  films.  The  fact  is  that,  rather  than 
see  nothing  at  all,  he  is  willing  to  see  almost  anything.  Thus, 
the  star  with  the  most  attractive  personality  will  insure  the 
most  box  office  receipts,  and  the  most  comfortable  theaters 
will  probably  draw  the  largest  crowds. 

///.  Changifig  Emphasis 

Entertainment,  then,  is  the  main  justification  for  the 
existence  of  the  motion  picture.  Without  examining  further 
the  meaning  of  this  idea,  let  us  see  just  what  the  motion 
picture  has  given  the  American  people  in  the  way  of 
entertainment  in  the  past.  What  has  the  content  of  the 
movie  been?    How  has  it  changed  through  the  years? 

L  Early  Feature  Films.  In  the  early  days  before  1903, 
movie  makers  were  dependent  upon  passing  events  for  ma- 
terial, but  they  soon  began  to  improvise  staged  events  on  the 
spot  and  to  relate  them  to  stories  of  their  own  making. 
Sometimes  these  pictures  were  factual,  as  well  as  fictional, 
but  the  filming  of  actual  current  events  persisted  as  an  im- 
portant clement  in  a  program.   There  were  simple  reports 
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on  international  events  (e.g.,  the  Boer  War,  or  the  Boxer 
Rebellion),  foreign  countries,  and  national  happenings  in 
the  United  States.  Many  citizens  got  their  first  glimpses  of 
a  United  States  president  in  action  through  these  films. 

Audiences  became  interested,  too,  in  sports,  religion,  and 
travel  as  depicted  by  the  early  producers.  Some  of  the 
films  even  experimented  with  the  presentation  of  points  of 
view  on  social  issues  of  the  day.  Pictures  like  The  Kansas 
Saloon  Smashers  and  Why  Mr,  Nation  Wants  a  Divorce 
satirized  the  ''new  woman's"  demand  for  political  rights. 
Nor  were  the  movies  free  from  moralistic  pressures,  and, 
after  a  public  protest  was  made,  off -color  and  pornographic 
scenes  were  gradually  eliminated  from  the  screen. 

During  the  nickelodeon  days,  and  its  slides  with  legends 
such  as  "A  Woman  Who  Left  a  Baby  Carriage  Outside  Is 
Wanted  Immediately"  and  "Please  Do  Not  Stamp,  the 
Floor  May  Cave  In,"  experimentation  with  subject  matter 
was  inspired  by  life  in  x\merica,  which  unwittingly  reflected 
the  conditions  of  the  times.  Stories  were  told  of  crime, 
morality,  poverty,  western  adventure,  scenes  in  American 
history,  and  headline  events.  Later  there  were  attempts  at 
literary  adaptation  as  well. 

Pre-World  War  I  films  were  largely  fictional,  being 
adapted  from  plays,  novels,  short  stories,  and  current  events. 
Producers,  still  reflecting  the  social  movements  around  them, 
were  not  afraid  to  express  their  personal  opinions.  They 
pointed  up  the  highly  moral  lessons  of  the  late  Victorian 
ethics.  They  preached  "purposeful"  humanitarianism  and 
moral  responsibility.  They  shaded  movie  stories  and  literary 
adaptations  to  teach  the  doctrines  of  the  day.  Hundreds  of 
pictures  extolled  the  virtues  of  goodness,  faith,  charity, 
loyalty,  duty,  and  self-sacrifice.  They  demonstrated  that, 
whatever  the  circumstances,  right  through  virtue  prevails, 
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and  that  the  wages  of  siii  are  death.  They  upheld  the  values 
of  "spiritual"  love  and  marriage,  womanly  virtue,  and  family 
life.  Further,  they  dramatized  the  compensations  of  poverty, 
and  emphasized  the  power  of  self-atonement  for  personal 
salvation. 

Along  with  the  morality  trend  went  a  glorification  of 
America  as  a  democratic  land  of  opportunity.  Rugged  indi- 
vidualism and  manliness  were  the  values  portrayed.  They 
found  expression  in  the  open  spaces  of  the  West  through 
stalwart,  hard-riding  cowboy  heroes.  New  emphasis  was 
also  given  to  military  patriotism.  In  addition,  social  prob- 
lems and  national  issues  still  found  expression  on  the  screen. 
Some  sympathetic  treatment  was  given  the  woman  suffrage 
movement.  Political  corruption  and  white  slavery  were 
condemned.  At  first,  the  cause  of  labor  was  unhesitatingly 
denounced,  but,  largely  through  the  efforts  of  the  progres- 
sives, pro-labor  sentiment  gradually  gained  in  strength  and 
a  friendlier  attitude  became  apparent  on  the  screen.  The 
movies  also  encouraged  a  greater  degree  of  tolerance  toward 
immigrant  and  racial  minorities  as  time  went  on. 

During  the  first  World  War  most  pictures  quite  natu- 
rally dealt  with  militarism,  preparedness,  and  superpatriot- 
ism,  and  films  on  antiwar  or  peace  subjects  were  stored  away. 
On  the  screen  all  the  Allied  nations  received  sympathy  and 
praise,  while  Germany  was  painted  as  the  epitome  of  bru- 
tality and  barbarism.  In  this  way  the  movie  proved  itself 
to  be  a  valuable  instrument  of  propaganda  for  the  United 
States.  Consistently  it  taught  that  the  war  was  "a  war  to 
end  all  wars,"  and  that  America's  part  in  it  would  prove 
the  superiority  of  democracy  to  the  world.  It  abounded  in 
scenes  of  flag-waving,  loyalty,  domestic  sacrifices,  victorious 
Allied  battles,  and  hordes  of  German  prisoners.  It  gave  an 
immeasurable  boost  to  public  morale,  not  only  in  the  United 
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States  itself,  but  in  the  Allied  nations  as  well;  and,  in  addi- 
tion, it  helped  to  inspire  troops  in  action,  entertain  those 
behind  the  lines,  and  console  those  in  hospitals. 

There  were  other  changes  in  movie  content  occurring 
during  this  period  which  affected  its  propaganda  and  en- 
tertainment functions  in  America,  too.  The  so-called  "Polly- 
anna  morality,"  personified  in  several  actresses,  gradually 
gave  way  to  more  subtle,  suggestive  preachings.  Audiences 
grew  tired  of  sharply  defined  contrasts  between  morality 
and  immorality  and  demanded  something  different — some- 
thing realistic  and  materialistic,  as  it  turned  out.  The  old 
concepts  of  good  and  evil  came  under  suspicion,  and  new 
ones  took  their  place.  In  1915  Hollywood  introduced  the 
"vamp" — and  what  might  be  called  the  first  evidences  of 
"sex  appeal,"  an  element  which  since  has  seldom  been  miss- 
ing in  Hollywood  productions.  The  portrayal  of  sinful 
love,  passion,  faithlessness,  and  domestic  intrigue  became 
one  of  the  chief  motifs  of  the  screen.  While  the  personal 
popularity  of  the  "vamp"  waned  toward  the  end  of  the 

Iwar,  "sex"  nevertheless  retained  its  vogue  in  many  other 
guises  of  "sophistication."  In  comedies  there  were  less  slap- 
stick and  fewer  chases  but  more  satire  and  displays  of  wit. 
The  movie  thus  began  to  reflect  the  new  philosophy  of 
J  life  that  had  grown  up  in  the  country;  that  is,  a  reaction 
against  the  old  morality-standards  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
At  the  same  time,  it  provided  greater  means  for  escapism 
and  day-dreaming. 

2.  The  ''Jazz  Age'""  and  the  ''Roaring  Twenties,'*^  After 
the  first  World  War,  the  content  of  movies  reflected  the 
social  values  and  behavior  of  the  American  people  with  a 
remarkable  degree  of  accuracy.  And,  as  we  know,  the 
decade  of  the  twenties  was  an  era  of  reaction  against 
progressivism  and  a  "return  to  normalcy."   The  red  scare, 
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intolerance,  jazz,  sex,  and  gang  rule  were  a  few  other 
characteristics.  Apparently  the  people  wanted  to  be 
shocked,  and  the  movies  responded  with  a  bold  portrayal  of 
sex,  "spice,"  and  sensation.  Social  responsibility  was  side- 
tracked in  favor  of  sensationalism,  and  the  star  system  be- 
came more  firmly  entrenched  in  Hollywood.  Movie  con- 
tent took  up  the  cause  of  business,  but,  to  some  extent,  it 
also  stressed  the  need  for  the  unity  of  labor  and  capital  to 
fight  the  alleged  spread  of  "bolshevism"  in  the  United 
States.  A  new  set  of  values  and  ideals — many  of  which  con- 
tinue in  full  force  today — found  support  and  sanction  in 
movie  content.  In  fact,  the  motion  picture  probably  helped 
to  set  the  pace  for  the  nation. 

In  the  first  place,  movies  began  to  feature  racketeering 
and  other  criminal  activities  on  the  screen.  While  the  gang- 
ster was  presented  in  the  beginning  as  a  bitter  social  out- 
cast, he  was  soon  transformed  into  the  enviable  position  of 
hero.  He  became  a  popular  member  of  the  "smart  set," 
a  man  whose  life  could  be  glorified.  After  all,  who  else 
had  such  irresponsibility,  such  excitement,  such  adventure, 
such  success?  Who  else  lived  such  a  spectacular  life  of 
wealth  and  luxury  in  the  company  of  beautiful  women? 
Who  else  could  afford  to  be  so  callous  toward  human  life, 
so  earthy,  so  materialistic?  Probably  only  the  "hard-boiled," 
glittering  twenties  could  produce  motion  pictures  making 
law-breaking  thoroughly  fashionable. 

As  the  decade  proceeded,  still  more  gangster  films  were 
circulated  among  the  public,  until  in  the  early  thirties  a 
climax  was  reached.  The  onset  of  the  depression  had  pre- 
pared the  people  for  the  stark  realism  of  pictures  like  Little 
Caesar,  which  depicted  the  rise  of  a  ruthless  underworld 
dictator,  and  Scarf  ace,  which  emphasized  the  violence  and 
barbarism  of  gang  warfare. 
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The  prominence  of  the  gangster  theme  on  the  screen 
has  been  likened  to  the  literary  tradition  of  vulgarity  and 
cruelty  of  James  T.  Farrell's  Studs  Lonigan,  In  various 
forms,  and  with  fluctuating  popularity,  the  gangster  film 
has  continued  to  produce  good  results  at  the  box  office. 
Since  the  second  World  War  it  has  achieved  a  new  kind 
of  realism,  as  illustrated  by  pictures  with  such  descriptive 
titles  as  This  Gun  for  Hire,  The  Killers,  and  The  Kiss  of 
Death,  This  last  film  is  a  melodramatic  study  of  a  hoodlum 
filmed  in  real  New  York  settings.  The  scenes  were  actually 
made  in  places  like  the  Criminal  Courts  Building  in  Man- 
hattan, Sing  Sing  Prison  in  Ossining,  New  York,  and  in  a 
cheap  night  club  in  Harlem.  Generally  speaking,  Holly- 
wood seems  to  be  striving  now  for  a  documentary  type  of 
authenticity  in  its  presentation  of  the  gangster  to  the  Ameri- 
can audience. 

In  the  course  of  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  the  em- 
phasis of  Hollywood's  feature  productions  has  pivoted 
chiefly  on  the  subject  of  sex,  in  countless  forms  and  with 
limitless  variations.  The  importance  of  sex  on  the  screen 
has  been  spurred  on  by  an  ever-increasing  worship  of  ma- 
terialism and  "moral  freedom"  on  the  part  of  both  men 
and  women.  Seldom  regarded  as  a  social  problem,  it  has 
been  openly  flaunted  as  a  matter  of  individual  concern  and 
consequence.  It  took  an  unrestrained  and  rebellious  era  like 
the  jazz  age,  of  course,  to  introduce  into  American  films 
the  ideas  of  sexual  promiscuity,  faithlessness  in  marriage, 
illicit  sex  activity,  divorce,  bad  manners,  and  cynicism.  Post- 
war disillusionment  and  widespread  moral  laxity  furnished 
many  people  with  the  "sophistication"  necessary  to  accept 
these  new  major  interests  of  the  screen  with  enthusiasm.  Let 
us  see  the  developments. 

One  of  the  first  producers  to  reflect  the  breakdown  of 
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the  prewar  order  was  Cecil  B.  DeMille.  He  increased  his 
production  of  domestic  dramas  which  emphasized  the  im- 
portance of  the  "worldly"  woman  in  marriage,  disregarded 
the  former  dicta  of  wifely  duty  and  loyalty,  reversed  the 
previous  moral  dictates  of  home  life,  and  gave  to  women 
an  independence  nearly  equal  to  that  of  men.  Following 
the  success  of  these  pictures  at  the  box  office,  hundreds  of 
variations  and  elaborations  on  this  theme  streamed  forth 
from  the  Hollywood  studios.  According  to  the  moral 
standards  of  the  screen,  it  was  logical  that  women  be  al- 
lowed to  break  the  bonds  of  marriage,  that  neglected  wives 
should  seek  love  elsewhere,  and  that  marital  infidelity  should 
generally  be  looked  upon  as  fashionable  among  mature  mar- 
ried couples. 

Ridicule  of  marriage  and  family  ties  quite  naturally  led 
to  the  breakdown  of  other  moral  aspects  as  pictured  on  the 
screen.  The  importance  of  romantic  love,  sex,  and  love  in 
marriage,  for  example,  grew  in  intensity.  But  they  came  to 
be  regarded  as  expressions  of  individual  liberty  instead  of 
personal  responsibility,  and  they  were  pictured  as  activities 
of  escape.  For  movie  patrons  themselves,  the  screen  became 
a  substitute  for  real  life.  It  offered  them  a  visual  representa- 
tion of  their  wish-fulfillments,  and  an  opportunity  for  vi- 
carious love  experiences.  There  were  the  passionate  love 
tales  of  the  "great,  throbbing  desert,"  climaxed  by  the  im- 
mensely popular  film.  The  Sheik,  in  1921.  There  were  the 
imaginary,  nostalgic,  and  sentimental  adventure  stories  of 
the  days  of  yore,  such  as  Robin  Hood,  The  Mark  of  Zorro, 
The  Thief  of  Bagdad,  The  Sea  Ha%vk,  and  The  Prisoner  of 
Zenda.  Since  the  time  of  their  original  production  in  the 
twenties,  all  these  tales  have  undergone  a  successful  rebirth, 
indicating  how  deep  the  desire  of  the  public  is  to  "escape" 
into  a  romantic  world  of  make-believe. 
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Then  there  were  risque,  humorous  films  the  characters 
of  which  made  sport  of  sinfulness  and  promiscuity.  There 
were  the  sensational  films,  filled  with  "hot  mammas,"  "cake- 
eaters,"  "flappers,"  and  "flaming  youth."  Each  picture  tried 
to  outdo  the  other  with  its  daring  scenes  in  night  clubs, 
speakeasies,  boudoirs,  and  bathtubs.  They  featured  the  vir- 
tue of  wealth,  the  importance  of  material  success,  the  signifi- 

r  cance  of  aggressiveness  and  ruthlessness,  the  desire  for  "free- 
dom," and  the  value  of  clothes.  Any  feeble  attempt  at 
moralizing  (which  was  a  common  ending  for  most  of  these 
pictures)  only  increased  the  attractiveness  with  which  sin  was 
portrayed.  And,  finally,  there  were  the  lavish  musicals  which 
came  in  toward  the  end  of  the  jazz  age,  each  one  trying 
to  out-dazzle  the  other — a  vogue  which  still  persists  today. 
Such  films  have  been  successful  diversions  for  the  American 
people;  and,  while  sex  has  played  an  important  part  in  their 
presentation,  it  has  usually  been  incidental  to  song  and 
dance  routines. 

3.  The  ^'Modern  AgeT  The  thirties  saw  a  climax  in 
the  assertion  of  women's  "freedom"  on  the  screen.  But 
attitudes  toward  sex  had  changed.  No  longer  was  love  as 
unconventional  and  exotic  an  emotion  as  before.  No  longer 
was  it  as  secretive  and  "escapist."   No  longer  was  it  por- 

I  trayed  as  teasing  and  sentimental.  Instead,  Hollywood's  in- 
terpretations seemed  to  give  to  love  and  sex  an  openness 
and  boldness  that  permitted  active  enjoyment  by  both  sexes. 
Love  was  treated  as  something  to  have  fun  with,  something 
to  delight  in,  something  to  gloat  over — with  no  inhibitions 
and  no  romantic  illusions.  The  movie  heroine  was  neither 
a  youthful  innocent  nor  a  neurotic  vamp.  On  the  con- 
trary, she  was  an  unabashed,  down-to-earth  girl  who 
possessed  plenty  of  charm.  She  was  well  able  to  take  care 
of  herself  and  knew  what  she  was  after. 
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Much  of  this  tradition  persisted  during  the  forties,  but, 
while  the  pre-World-War-I  era  had  its  innocent  ingenue 
and  its  vamp,  and  the  roaring  twenties  had  their  glamour 
and  "it"  girls,  and  the  depression  period  had  its  sophisticated 
party  girls,  post- World- War-II  America  pays  homage  to  its 
streamlined  "goddesses  of  love."  The  present-day  actress  has 
made  love-making  a  kind  of  ritual.  Sex,  in  the  majority  of 
movies  today,  is  presented  as  a  legendary  dream  of  romance 
— as  an  all-powerful  and  all-pervading  influence — the  sym- 
bol of  undying  happiness — an  important  force  in  the  world. 
The  typical  "happy  ending"  invariably  finds  the  handsome 
hero  and  glamorous  heroine  rewarded  at  long  last  with  the 
ceremonial  kiss  and  the  promise  of  eternal  prosperity  and 
joy  in  some  illusory  future. 

Over  the  years  the  change  in  heroes  has  not  been  quite 
so  great  as  the  transformations  in  the  heroines  have  been. 
Nevertheless,  every  Cinderella  has  had  her  Prince  Charm- 
ing; and,  roughly,  he  has  had  to  correspond  to  her  per- 
sonality, be  it  vampire  or  "goddess."  It  would  not  do  to 
have  hero  and  heroine  incompatible.  Thus,  in  the  early 
days  the  girls  of  pure  virtue  were  rescued  and  courted  by 
fearless,  long-suffering  matinee  idols;  and  the  vamps  and 
"women  of  the  world"  were  pursued  by  dynamic,  passion- 
ate Latin-type  lovers.  Later,  the  American  ideal  changed 
to  the  aggressive,  clean-cut,  wisecracking  "world-beater" 
type.  The  gangster  film  introduced  the  tough,  high-pressure 
type  of  hero  who  combined  action,  fast  talk,  and  manliness. 
Still  later,  there  was  a  short  regression  in  preference  to  the 
Latin-styled  Prince  Charming.  We  may  expect  to  see  many 
similar  fluctuations  in  preference  henceforth,  now  that  some 
sort  of  movie  tradition  in  love-making  has  been  established 
in  the  country.  A  recent  new  development,  however,  has 
been  the  appearance  of  the  fresh,  energetic  simplicity,  and 
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bashful  boyishness  of  the  "typical  American  young  man," 
as  illustrated  by  the  Hollywood  version  of  the  returning 
war  hero.  Future  preference  in  Prince  Charmings  is  diffi- 
cult to  predict.  Only  a  future  Cinderella  can  decide  what 
will  make  him  irresistible  to  her. 

It  was  in  the  thirties  that  the  so-called  "crazy"  comedies 
developed  out  of  the  breakdown  of  the  self -assuredness  and 
smugness  of  the  twenties.  The  type  of  comedy  which  then 
became  fashionable  is  still  with  us  today  and  is  as  popular 
as  ever.  It  presents  sophisticated,  mature,  yet  lively  humor. 
It  thrives  on  satire,  ridicule,  eccentricity,  and  unconven- 
tionality.  And  the  public's  interest  in  slapstick  and  outright 
"daffiness"  is  not  neglected. 

The  situational  type  of  humor  has  its  following,  just 
as  does  the  more  exaggerated  kind  of  comedy  and  the  pro- 
fessional "canned"  type  of  humor.  Among  the  comediennes, 
the  "screw-ball"  variety  has  shown  itself  most  popular,  al- 
though in  recent  years  a  great  deal  of  modification  and  re- 
finement have  set  in.  As  to  the  future  of  motion  picture 
comedy,  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  it  will  not  con- 
tinue as  one  of  Hollywood's  chief  reasons  for  existence. 
Its  entertainment  possibilities  are  limitless. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  movie's  responsibility  to  society, 
as  reflected  in  film  content,  has  been  taken  lightly  in  the 
course  of  motion  picture  history  (with  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  the  periods  of  war) .  The  avoidance  of  controversial 
social  issues  on  the  screen  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge. 
The  few  socially  realistic  pictures  that  have  been  produced 
have  proved  to  be  outstanding  contributions  to  society  in 
general.  There  is  a  question,  however,  of  just  how  truly 
entertaining  such  films  are  likely  to  be.  Nevertheless,  we 
must  try  to  recognize  partisan  movies  when  and  if  they 
come  along.   Films,  such  as  Mission  to  Moscow  and  Song 
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of  Russia,  for  example,  made  during  the  second  World  War, 
have  come  under  close  scrutiny  by  a  congressional  com- 
mittee investigating  the  alleged  infiltration  of  communism 
into  the  motion  picture  industry.  The  issue  of  labor,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  been  successfully  presented,  with  a  balanced 
evaluation  of  both  management  and  labor  in  their  struggle 
over  working  conditions  and  wages,  in  a  picture  like  Valley 
of  Decision. 

Concern  over  social  problems,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
actually  began  when  motion  pictures  were  first  produced. 
And  the  messages  of  few  modern  motion  pictures  can 
measure  up  to  the  attack  made,  for  example,  by  Griffith's 
bitolerance  upon  the  social  evils  rooted  in  unemployment, 
poverty,  and  crime.  It  was  a  fitting  rejoinder  to  the  preju- 
dices that  had  been  portrayed  a  few  years  before  in  The 
Birth  of  a  Natiofi, 

From  the  dramatic  triumph  of  that  film  have  de- 
scended pictures  like  Grapes  of  Wrath,  which  presents  to 
motion  picture  audiences  not  so  much  an  interesting,  en- 
tertaining story  as  a  true  documentary  representation  of 
life  conditions.  In  this  case  the  despairing  story  of  the  Joad 
family  traveling  from  the  Dust  Bowl  to  California  in  a 
broken-down  Ford  makes  vivid  man's  inhumanity  to  man 
and  the  exploitation  of  poverty.  Films  like  Grapes  of 
Wrath,  Of  Mice  a?id  Men,  and  The  Southerner  are  few  and 
far  between.  They  do  exist  but  are  heavily  outnumbered  by 
a  majority  of  motion  pictures  which  have  little  of  a  serious 
nature  to  say. 

Nevertheless,  Hollywood  studios  have  used  a  great 
variety  of  realistic  topics  in  the  production  of  the  few  films 
that  have  had  social  significance.  Accompanying  such 
"economics"  films  as  those  mentioned  above  were  movies 
exposing  corrupt  public  authorities  and  politicians,  films  re- 
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vealing  illegal  business  and  professional  practices  and  rack- 
eteering operations,  and  films  publicizing  the  graft  and 
corruption  in  crime-correction  systems. 

In  1936  there  was  begun  a  series  of  biography  films, 
the  most  notable  being  The  Life  of  Louis  Pasteur,  Emile 
Zola,  and  Juarez.  Of  course,  all  kinds  of  historical  subjects 
have  been  favorite  movie  material  from  the  very  beginning 
of  film  production.  Undoubtedly  this  interest  in  history  will 
remain  with  us  as  long  as  people  continue  to  concern  them- 
selves with  questions  of  Americanism  and  the  democratic 
heritage.  However,  one  historical  topic  has  become  so  popu- 
that  it  is  recognized  as  a  distinct  type  of  motion  picture 
its  own  right;  this  is  the  "Western"  theme. 
Hollywood  is  most  content  when  it  can  work  at  the 
:raight  photoplay  idiom.    It  feels  more  confident  when  it 
:an  project  film  characters  against  a  background  of  ex- 
itement  and  panoramic  action.   This  is  one  of  the  main 
reasons  for  its  expensive  exploitation  of  historical  themes, 
illustrated  in  the  production  of  Gone  with  the  Wind. 
[t  seems  happiest  when  it  can  create  exciting  mass  move- 
lents  and  large-scale  melodramatic  pageantry.    It  thrives 
in  living  up  to  the  superlatives  of  its  advertising — "tremen- 
lous"  battles,   "gigantic"   conflagrations,  and  "terrifying" 
torms.    But,   superimposed   upon   such   "colossal"    action 
jcenes  are  the  intimate,  heart-warming  plots  and  subplots 
^hich  describe  the  personal  destinies  of  diverse  authentic 
characters. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  few  pages  we  have  used  to  discuss 
the  content  of  the  Hollywood  feature  film  are  insufficient 
to  give  an  accurate  picture  of  all  that  movie  studios  have 
lad  to  ofi"er.  It  is  difficult  to  get  a  bird's-eye  view  of  what 
the  public  gets  for  its  money.  But  perhaps  the  best  brief 
outline  of  the  multiplicity  of  modern  motion  picture  themes 
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has  been  given  by  Roger  Manvell  in  his  little  book  Film.^ 
'^Entertainment,"  he  says,  "is  .  .  .  largely  made  up  of: 

(a)  Handsome  men  getting  their  girls  (without  or  with  sophis- 
tication). 

(b)  Handsome  girls  getting  their  men  (with  or  without  sophisti- 
cation). 

(c)  Handsome  clothes  and  handsome  surroundings  (luxury). 

(d)  Absence  of  clothes  from  women,  and  to  a  lesser  degree  from 
men  (sex). 

(e)  Ambiguous  situations  involving  sex  issues. 

(f)  Excitement  deriving  from  crime  (gangsters)  and  cruelty 
(sadism). 

(g)  Excitement  deriving  from  the  detection  of  crime, 
(h)  Excitement  deriving  from  extreme  physical  danger. 

(i)  Excitement  deriving  from  crude  supematuralism. 

(j)  Belly-laughs  deriving  from  domestic  incompatibilities. 

(k)  Belly-laughs  deriving  from  naughty  children. 

(1)  Belly-laughs  deriving  from  ham  silliness  (knock-about  com- 
edy). 

(m)  Belly-laughs  deriving  from  the  flouting  of  authority  (ser- 
geants, policemen,  magistrates,  mothers-in-law). 

(n)  Sentimentality  deriving  from  patriotism  and  private  duty 
(service  versus  love). 

(o)  Sentimentality  deriving  from  children  and  babies  and  ani- 
mals. 

(p)  Sentimentality  deriving  from  mother-love  and  betrayed 
faithfulness. 

(q)  Curiosity  about  foreign  people  with  fake  customs  and  accents 
(Chinatown,  natives,  etc.). 

(r)  Curiosity  about  strange  ways  and  strange  glamorous  insti- 
tutions (Foreign  Legion,  Convents,  etc.). 

(s)  Curiosity  about  fake  science  and  art  (personalities,  not 
ideas). 

(t)  Awe  at  religious  beings  and  fake-mysticism  (Lamas  pre- 
ferred to  parsons). 

(u)  Awe  at  the  divinity  of  the  love  of  beautiful  women  (well 
Ut). 

(v)  Awe  At  anything  other-worldly  and  glamorously  unspoken 
but  oh-so-true. 


3  From  Film  by  Roger  Manvell.  Used  with  permission  of  Penguin  Books, 
Ltd.,  publishers:  West  Drayton,  Middlesex,  England,  1946. 
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"...  without  finishing  the  alphabet,"  he  asserts  confidently, 
"this  covers  the  bulk  of  Hollywood's  endeavor." 

Now  we  may  ask:  Is  this  the  true  reflection  of  our 
American  way  of  life?  Is  this  the  correct  interpretation  of 
the  kind  of  entertainment  we  actually  want  for  ourselves 
and  our  children?  Furthermore,  and  more  important,  we 
may  also  ask:  Is  this  the  interpretation  of  life  that  ought 
to  be  presented  on  the  screen?  If  not,  or  if  so,  on  what 
rehable  basis  can  we  judge  whether  it  will  produce  good  or 
bad  results?  In  other  words:  Does  it  make  any  difference 
what  goes  into  the  content  of  American  movies? 

IV.  Public  Responsivefiess 

Knowing  what  kind  of  fare  the  public  is  likely  to  see 
in  the  local  theaters  only  gives  us  the  framework — the  basic 
framework — within  which  to  evaluate  and  criticize  the 
American  motion  picture.  How  it  is  received,  by  whom 
it  is  accepted,  and  especially  what  effect  it  has  on  the  public 
are  other  aspects  of  its  social  role  we  want  to  consider  now. 
First  of  all,  we  need  to  distinguish  carefully  between  the 
question  of  whether  the  motion  picture  has  any  influence 
or  not  and  the  independent  issue  of  whether  it  is  good  or 
bad.  The  moral  judgment  must  be  based  upon  knowledge 
of  the  movie's  effects  on  character  and  conduct.  Of  neces- 
sity the  facts  must  precede  the  moral  evaluation. 

L  Effective  Barometer:  The  Audience.  Fundamental 
to  an  understanding  of  the  influence  of  the  motion  picture 
is  a  full  knowledge  of  the  actual  size  of  the  modern  theater 
audience.  Unfortunately,  this  has  been  a  matter  of  conjec- 
ture rather  than  a  point  of  fact.  No  one  outside  of  a  few 
officials  within  the  motion  picture  industry  itself  knows  how 
many  people  go  to  the  theaters  each  week.  Reliable  statis- 
tics arc  closely  guarded  trade  secrets.  The  figures  published 
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by  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  the  Producers  Asso- 
ciation are  only  estimates  of  general  trends.  They  no  doubt 
run  a  gamut  of  accurate  and  inaccurate  impressions.  Since 
the  thirties  maximal  estimates  have  run  from  a  weekly  at- 
tendance of  110,000,000  during  the  peak  year  of  1934  to 
65,000,000  in  1946.  On  the  other  hand,  John  Gunther  re- 
ports in  his  Inside  USA  (1947)  that  95,000,000  Americans 
attend  movies  every  week.  But  complicating  the  reliability 
of  such  estimates  is  the  fact  that  no  one  is  sure  just  how 
many  times  a  week  certain  individuals  are  likely  to  attend 
the  movie  theaters.  Nor  is  it  known  how  many  people  fail 
to  go  at  least  once  a  week.  Indications  are  that  there  exist 
great  individual  differences  in  the  frequency  of  attendance. 
Obviously  then,  we  cannot  talk  too  positively  or  too  specifi- 
cally about  the  broad  effects  of  the  motion  picture  when 
we  lack  adequate  information  about  the  size  and  scope  of 
its  audience.  We  can  speak  only  in  terms  of  individuals 
and  small  groups  and  generalize  from  their  responses. 

The  modern  motion  picture  audience  is  composed  of  a 
continuous  stream  of  diverse  elements  of  humanity  whose 
tastes  vary  from  a  full  appreciation  of  Shakespeare  and  the 
classics  to  a  wild  passion  for  "boogie  woogie"  and  true 
detective  stories.  As  a  result,  Hollywood  has  tried  to  offer 
the  kind  of  variety  which  will  appeal  to  the  largest  num- 
ber of  people.  Mass  production  has  helped  to  meet  the 
demands  of  a  mass  audience.  But  such  quantity  production 
results  in  some  ways  in  poor  service  for  meeting  the  needs 
of  our  society.  There  are,  after  all,  large  minorities  in  the 
country  who  want  the  best  quality  in  the  best  motion  pic- 
tures. There  is  little  wonder,  therefore,  that  Hollywood's 
aims  are  so  confused. 

Before  taking  up  the  question  of  audience  reaction,  let 
us  briefly  consider  the  process  of  selling  the  product  to  the 
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public.  The  job  is  similar  to  that  faced  by  any  sales  manager. 
Advertising  specialists  undertake  national  campaigns  to  pub- 
licize Hollywood,  the  motion  picture  industry,  the  films, 
and  the  stars.  They  prepare  elaborate  publicity  schemes  and 
exploit  all  the  practices  of  salesmanship.  While  a  picture  is  in 
production — or  even  before — salesmen  begin  the  routine  ad- 
vertising procedures  by  designing  billboard  displays,  maga- 
zine and  newspaper  layouts,  and  theater  lobby  decorations. 
Producers  also  begin  early  by  making  attractive  and  ex- 
citing screen  "trailers"  which  publicize  good  and  bad  pic- 
tures with  equal  hysteria  and  sentiment.  Audiences  and 
the  public  in  general  are  bombarded  with  hackneyed  super- 
latives and  colorful  flashes  of  the  movie  kings  and  queens. 
Most  people  today  have  already  become  conditioned  to 
such  extreme  bombast  as  the  following  "reasonable  facsimiles" 
of  movie  advertising: 

EXPLOSIVE!  THRILLING!  Two  BrilUant  Stars Caught 

in  a  Breathless  Web  of  Mysterious  Intrigue!    A  Haunting  Tale 
Told  with  Honesty  and  Force! 

A  SPARKLING,  Delightful  Screen  Treat!    SCREAMINGLY 
FUNNY!   The  Most  Hilarious,  Witty  Comedy  of  the  Year! 

Raw.  .  .  .  Rip-roaring  Action.  .  .  .  will  leave  you  STUNNED! 

Daring. . . .  Passionate  Love will  leave  you  ENTHRALLED! 

A  truly  great  emotional  experience  you  cannot  afford  to  miss! 

These  examples  are  typical  of  Hollywood's  advertising.  It 
specializes  in  romance,  crime,  and  adventure  formulas.  While 
such  novel  dressings  may  add  a  certain  zest  to  life  and,  per- 
haps, make  it  more  interesting,  their  necessity  in  selling 
first-class  movie  fare  is  highly  questionable.  It  may  be  that 
the  level  of  Hollywood's  publicity  must  correspond  with 
the  level  of  the  majority  of  its  pictures,  good  and  bad. 
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It  is  well  to  remember  that  motion  picture  content  is 
both  a  symptom  and  a  cause  of  the  social  and  personal  be- 
havior of  the  American  people.  It  is  both  an  instrument  of 
art  (and,  thus,  of  entertainment)  and  a  means  of  education. 
It  represents  our  age,  and  it  helps  to  mold  and  change  it. 
Therefore,  it  can  rarely  mirror  existing  conditions  pre- 
cisely. It  is  in  itself  a  part  of  a  greater  whole,  a  demanding 
and  a  responding  force  in  a  changing  society.  It  can  never 
give  the  pubHc  exactly  or  wholly  what  it  wants,  but 
neither  can  it  run  counter  to  the  demands  of  the  people  to 
any  appreciable  degree.  Some  writers  see  in  the  motion 
picture  a  social  force  so  imposing  that  its  vast  power  is 
surpassed,  so  they  claim,  only  by  that  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. On  the  other  hand,  many  other  writers  main- 
tain that  its  influence  in  society  is  only  negligible. 

The  reason  for  such  a  marked  difference  of  opinion  is 
the  lack  of  available  reliable  information  which  could  be  a 
guide  to  the  amount  and  extent  of  the  influence  exerted 
by  the  motion  picture.  In  the  past,  claims  about  the  social 
power  of  the  film  have  been  highly  exaggerated,  especially 
with  reference  to  its  control  over  all  human  conduct  and 
emotion.  In  some  respects,  however,  audience  reaction  has 
proved  that  the  motion  picture  can  exert  a  great  influence, 
particularly  when  there  are  few  alternative  sources  of  in- 
formation and  stimulation  in  a  community.  Until  more 
adequate  scientific  research  can  explain  the  exact  nature  of 
the  influence  of  the  motion  picture,  the  conditions  under 
which  it  is  and  is  not  effective,  and  how  extensive  its  effect 
is,  information  on  audience  response  and  reaction  must  re- 
main in  the  realm  of  opinion. 

2.  Why  Do  People  Go  to  Movies?  At  this  point  we 
may  raise  an  important  question  about  the  influence  of  the 
motion  picture.  Why  do  people  go  to  the  movies?   What 
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is  there  about  the  movies  that  attracts  well  over  50  per  cent 
of  all  Americans  to  the  theaters  every  week? 

Perhaps  it  is  safe  to  say  that  most  people  regard  the 
movies  as  a  means  of  enjoyable  entertainment.  They  know 
that  most  of  the  stories  they  see  on  the  screen  are  fictional 
and  unreal.  They  have  also  become  used  to  the  endless 
array  of  spectacle  and  sensationalism.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  some  members  of  the  theater  audiences — especially 
the  youth — who  are  unable  to  see  entertainment  in  its  proper 
perspective  in  their  lives.  Movie  attendance  to  them  be- 
comes an  obsession.  It  is  obvious,  then,  that  there  are  not 
one,  but  several  different  reasons  why  people  attend  movie 
theaters.  Many  patrons  attend  them  from  sheer  force  of 
habit — some  as  many  as  four  or  five  times  a  week.  This  fact 
would  explain  in  part  why  many  inferior  pictures  may  be 
disliked  and  yet  fairly  well  attended.  Other  patrons  drop 
into  local  or  downtown  theaters  just  to  pass  the  time  away. 
Still  others  want  to  escape  temporarily  from  the  monoton- 
ous, dreary,  and  mechanized  reality  of  their  everyday  lives. 

Is  there  much  material  about  the  influence  of  movies 
on  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  American  public?  The 
answer  is  "Yes."  In  fact,  the  amount  of  such  material  avail- 
able is  impressive.  But,  because  it  is  not  scientific,  many 
questions  arise  as  to  the  validity  of  many  conclusions  that 
have  been  based  on  such  information. 

This  information  suggests  that  many — perhaps  most — 
people  think  the  influence  of  the  motion  picture  is  great. 
These  are  people  who  feel  they  know  what  they  want  to 
see  on  the  screen  and  demand  to  see  it  and  those  who  know 
what  they  do  not  want  to  see  on  the  screen  and  try  to 
have  it  censored.  There  is  a  difliculty  here,  however,  in 
that  a  kind  of  momentum  is  known  to  exist  in  the  molding 
effect  of  the  movies,  as  more  and  more  films  are  produced. 
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An  ever-increasing  hold  is  established  over  theater  audiences. 
The  more  sex  one  sees  on  the  screen,  for  example,  the  more 
one  may  likely  want  to  see  it  again.  In  this  v^ay  the  motion 
picture  tends  to  condition  people  to  certain  appreciations 
and  tastes. 

Nevertheless,  the  motion  picture  probably  offers  the 
most  elaborate  example  of  accommodation  to  the  pressure 
of  its  audience  in  the  field  of  business  or  art.  As  we  have 
already  seen  in  the  preceding  section,  Hollywood  is  aware 
of  the  facts  that  patrons  seek  the  illusion  of  romance,  ad- 
venture, and  idealism,  that  credulity  is  limitless  (Like  Alice 
in  Wonderland,  *'with  practice,  they  can  believe  at  least 
six  impossible  things  before  breakfast.") »  and  that  its  audi- 
ence does  not  come  to  the  movies  to  think  seriously.  It 
knows,  too,  that  they  want  authenticity — at  least  a  semblance 
of  it — and  simplicity.  Patrons  do  not  respond  favorably  to 
pictures  that  are  too  complicated  or  too  "arty."  Yet,  they 
are  impressed  by  the  portrayal  of  dramatic  figures  in  history, 
and  are  especially  partial  to  sentimental  scenes  involving 
children  and  animals.  They  like  "good"  films  and  remem- 
ber them  for  a  long  time.  But  the  lighter  type  of  films, 
such  as  musicals  and  comedies,  are  enjoyed,  too.  The  pub- 
lic realizes  that  few  good  motion  pictures  are  produced,  and 
they  can  find  enjoyment  in  second-rate  films  as  well.  How- 
ever, standards  are  set  by  the  better  films,  and  patrons  object 
to  too  much  trash  on  the  screen.  In  this  matter,  of  course, 
the  public  is  constantly  reminded  of  the  good  and  bad 
qualities  of  motion  pictures  by  a  host  of  professional  critics 
writing  for  many  national  magazines  and  newspapers. 

V.  The  Influence  of  the  Motion  Picture 

1.  The  Question  of  CeJisorship.  Proof  of  the  fact  that 
people  think  the  motion  picture  is  of  singular  influence  in 
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society  is  found  in  the  support  for  regulation,  suppression, 
and  censorship.  First,  there  are  the  powerful  and  per- 
sistent pressure  groups  in  and  out  of  Hollywood  w^ho  fear 
misrepresentation  of  their  members,  their  organizations,  and 
their  interests.  They  include  all  kinds  of  racial,  national, 
professional,  occupational,  avocational,  civic,  fraternal,  wel- 
fare, and  religious  groups.  Because  the  movie  studios  think 
these  organized  groups  affect  box  office  statistics,  they  have 
tried  to  satisfy  as  many  of  their  demands  as  possible.  Thus, 
in  an  effort  to  hurt  the  feelings  of  no  one,  the  ideal  villain 
has  become  a  "native-born,  white,  American  citizen,  without 
a  job,  and  without  any  political,  social,  religious,  or  fra- 
ternal affiliation  of  any  kind."* 

Second,  there  are  the  state  and  city  boards  of  censorship, 
appointed  as  the  official  guardians  of  the  public's  manners, 
morals,  and  mores.  In  seven  states  seals  of  approval  are 
required  before  commercial  exhibition  is  permitted.  In  other 
states  there  are  about  fifty  large  cities  that  have  set  up  boards. 
They  usually  review  only  those  films  that  have  first  proved 
controversial  ejsewhere. 

Third,  there  are  the  foreign  censors.  Other  nations, 
feeling  that  the  Hollywood  film  is  a  potent  weapon  for 
the  dissemination  of  political  and  social  ideas,  eliminate  many 
scenes  in  American  films  before  they  are  allowed  to  be 
circulated,  or  ban  their  showing  entirely.  One  report 
from  Rumania,  for  example,  told  of  the  censorship  of  the 
strike  scenes  in  How  Green  Was  My  Valley,  a  removal 
which  so  distorted  the  story  that  the  picture  was  with- 
drawn from  exhibition. 

Fourth,  there  is  the  censorship  and  regulation  by  the 
motion  picture  industry  itself  in  response  to  the  demands 

4  The  Commission  on  Freedom  of  the  Press,  A  Free  cmd  Responsible  Press. 
The  University  of  Chicago  Press,  Chicago. 
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of  pressure  groups  and  to  the  censorship  threats  of  state, 
city,  and  foreign  reviewing  boards.  Through  the  Motion 
Picture  Association  of  America  (originally  called  the  Mo- 
tion Picture  Producers  and  Distributors  of  America) ,  Holly- 
wood has  estabhshed  a  code  of  production  which  is  obeyed 
and  enforced.  The  well-advertised  PCA  (Production  Code 
Administration)  now  supervises  almost  all  the  movie  pro- 
ductions of  the  large  studios,  insisting  upon  strict  adherence 
to  the  rules  governing  the  screen  treatment  of  sex,  crime, 
and  religion. 

Fifth,  there  is  the  concern  shown  over  alleged  threats 
to  freedom  of  expression.  The  danger  of  the  motion  pic- 
ture industry's  concentration  in  the  hands  of  a  few  people 
has  been  publicly  criticized  recently  by  the  Commission  on 
the  Freedom  of  the  Press  in  its  report  to  the  American 
people  entitled  A  Free  and  Responsible  Press.  The  industry 
has  been  further  charged  with  limiting  freedom  of  competi- 
tion in  the  production,  distribution,  and  exhibition  fields, 
and  thus  restricting  the  wide  variety  of  films  that  the  pub- 
lic could  see.  It  is  claimed  that  these  functions  in  the  in- 
dustry are  dominated  by  five  major  companies  and  three 
"satellite"  companies.  These  eight  companies,  it  is  said, 
control  the  theaters  in  the  country  which  are  best  located, 
charge  the  highest  admissions,  and  enjoy  the  longest  film 
runs.  Further,  it  is  said  that  they  produce  80  per  cent  of 
all  features  and  distribute  95  per  cent  of  all  motion  pictures 
reaching  the  public. 

Finally,  there  is  the  recent  demand  of  certain  national 
leaders  that  the  motion  picture  industry  purge  itself  of  sub- 
versive elements.  This  movement  was  initiated  by  a  con- 
gressional investigating  committee  inquiring  into  the  allega- 
tion that  un-American  or  pro-communist  films  are  being 
produced  in  Hollywood.    So  convinced  are  some  people 
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that  the  public  can  be  "corrupted"  by  American  "commun- 
istic motion  pictures"  that  they  have  joined  forces  with 
some  elements  of  the  press  to  demand  a  federal  censorship 
of  all  motion  pictures.  An  issue  as  hotly  disputed  as  this 
would  certainly  seem  to  demonstrate  the  fact  that  many 
people  think  the  movies  are  influential  in  our  daily  lives. 
But  there  are  other  bodies  of  evidence  to  prove  its  influence 
in  America. 

2.  Effects  on  Behavior:  Pro  and  Con.  There  are  also 
many  interesting  pieces  of  miscellaneous  information  about 
the  unusual,  and  often  incomprehensible,  actions  of  hundreds 
of  film  fans  in  America.  This  behavior,  it  seems,  should 
have  some  sort  of  social  significance,  but  just  what  kind 
and  how  much  no  one  dares  to  answer  positively.  How 
important,  for  example,  is  the  fact  that  there  were  one 
thousand  requests  in  1947  for  locks  of  an  actress'  newly  cut 
hair?  How  significant  is  it  that  her  picture  was  symbolically 
pasted  on  the  atomic  bomb  exploded  in  the  tests  at  Bikini 
Atoll?  Again,  what  social  meaning  is  there  to  be  found  in 
the  estimate  that  during  the  war  year  of  1945  at  least  six 
thousand  Americans  were  writing  fan  mail  to  this  young 
lady  each  week?  Many  other  facts  similar  to  these,  and 
involving  scores  of  other  stars,  seem  almost  to  defy  analysis. 
From  such  data  we  can  say  only  that  there  is  little  doubt 
that  the  movies  do  exert  some  influence  on  a  substantial 
group  of  people. 

An  outstanding  body  of  data  on  the  influence  of  the 
motion  pictures  in  America  is  to  be  found  in  the  studies 
of  the  Payne  Fund  research  group  whose  reports  began  to 
appear  in  1933.  The  avowed  intention  of  this  study  was 
to  initiate  an  improvement  in  the  quality  of  entertainment 
and  education  which  the  motion  picture  provides.  But  the 
accuracy  of  the  techniques  in  discovering,  smdying,  and 
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evaluating  the  data,  and  the  specific  conclusions  and  gen- 
eralizations arrived  at,  have  all  been  subjected  to  serious 
criticism  by  many  statisticians  and  sociologists.  Neverthe- 
less, it  has  supplied  an  enormous  amount  of  material  with 
which  to  work,  and  has  resulted  in  some  extremely  valuable 
and  legitimate  observations. 

In  the  first  place,  with  respect  to  the  specific  questions 
of  whether  or  not  juvenile  delinquency  and  adult  criminality 
are  caused  by  motion  pictures,  the  Payne  studies  reached  no 
general  agreement.  There  seemed  to  be  a  balance  of  af- 
firmative and  negative  answers  on  this  matter.  The  collected 
data  are  simply  not  reliable  and  consistent.  In  regard  to  the 
influence  of  the  moving  pictures  on  morals,  the  data  also 
seemed  to  be  inconclusive.  Most  people  think  of  movies 
as  degrading  and  corrupting  to  the  moral  character  of  adults 
and  children  when  they  discover  how  much  audiences  learn 
from  the  screen,  and  how  violent  some  of  their  emotional 
responses  are.  But  there  was  no  evidence  to  prove  that 
significant  diflFerences  in  morality  exist  between  those  people 
who  attend  movies  regularly  and  those  who  do  not.  This 
issue  obviously  needs  clarification. 

On  the  one  hand,  few  of  us  would  deny  the  influence 
of  the  movies  on  our  specific  ways  of  doing  things  and  on 
our  outlook  on  life.  Children,  for  example,  are  said  to  learn 
from  the  movies  how  to  play  at  "keeping  house,"  "cops  and 
robbers,"  and  "cowboys  and  Indians."  Yet,  these  games 
were  being  played  long  before  the  motion  picture  was  in- 
vented.^ Is  it  that  children  play  at  the  things  they  see  in 
the  movies,  or  is  it  rather  that  the  movies  portray  the  things 
at  which  children  play?  Probably  the  truth  is  that  the  movies 
have  taken  over  the  role  of  teacher.   Children  now  learn 


5  These  activities  are,  in  some  cases,  the  communal  basis  of  education.  See 
the  section:  "Learning  in  Nonliterate  Societies." 
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from  the  motion  pictures  many  types  of  behavior  learned 
elsewhere  before  the  movies  were  created. 

This  would  seem  particularly  true  in  the  case  of  adoles- 
cents who  identify  themselves  with  film  heroes  and  heroines 
— a  learning  process  not  confined  to  adolescents  alone.  They 
imitate  the  stars  in  matters  of  clothes,  mannerisms,  and  love- 
making.  Girls  copy  table  manners,  gestures,  ways  of  sitting 
and  walking,  and  even  ways  of  cryi.ig,  from  the  film  hero- 
ines. Boys  may  learn  from  screen  characters  how  to  tip  their 
hats  and  how  to  take  a  lady's  arm.  Most  striking,  however, 
is  the  imitation  of  the  arts  of  love.  But  here,  for  example, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  techniques  of  love-making  were  taught 
in  other  ways  for  hundreds  of  years  before  the  movies  made 
their  appearance  on  the  social  scene.  In  addition,  can  we 
seriously  regard  movies  as  injurious  to  community  morals 
iwhen  there  is  little  difference  between  the  romantic  conduct 
[pictured  on  the  screen  and  the  conventional  behavior  pat- 
terns practiced  in  the  community? 

Furthermore,  we  know  that  the  emotions  of  people  are 
also  strongly  stimulated  by  what  they  see  on  the  screen, 
►ne  of  the  studies,  in  fact,  referred  to  what  is  called  "emo- 
|tional  possession."  In  this  respect  it  would  be  essential  to 
:now  whether  the  movies  provide  a  healthful  outlet  for 
emotional  exuberance — found  especially  in  the  young — or 
whether  the  stimulation  movies  produce  actually  causes  ill 
effects  upon  conduct.  That  the  movies  afford  an  emotional 
experience  is  plain,  but,  as  yet,  there  is  no  evidence  to  indi- 
cate how  subsequent  behavior  is  affected  by  "emotional 
possession"  induced  by  motion  pictures. 

Children,  adolescents,  and  adults  also  have  their  general 
outlook  on  life  partly  shaped  for  them  by  the  movies.  Their 
plans  for  the  future,  their  ideas  about  nationalities,  occu- 
pations, and  social  groups,  and  their  views  on  the  right  kind 
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of  life  to  live  are  all  deeply  affected  by  screen  interpretations. 
The  question  to  raise  here  is  one  we  have  posed  previously: 
How  does  Hollywood  present  the  American  way  of  life  to 
its  patrons — in  America,  and  abroad? 

On  the  other  hand,  the  arguments  concerning  these  al- 
leged harmful  "effects"  of  motion  pictures  are  offset  by 
other  information  which  we  have.  First,  some  of  the  Payne 
Fund  studies  showed  that  no  significant  differences  exist 
between  the  moral  attitudes  of  children  who  frequent  movie 
theaters  and  children  who  do  not  go  at  all.  Why,  we  may 
ask,  is  this  true?  Such  a  condition  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  motion  picture  is  not  the  one  determining  factor  in 
the  development  of  character,  that  there  are  many  other 
forces  at  work  in  the  formation  of  our  citizens'  moral  atti- 
tudes and  behavior  patterns.  There  is  even  a  question  about 
the  primary  significance  of  our  formal  education  system  in 
the  development  of  certain  understandings,  appreciations, 
attitudes,  abilities,  and  skills.  In  fact,  most  of  the  important 
ideas,  beliefs,  and  practices  of  our  society  are  learned  out- 
side the  school. 

Our  personal  moral  standards  are  the  result  of  a  multi- 
plicity of  influences  and  experiences  which  we  encounter 
every  day  of  our  lives:  the  relations  we  have  with  our 
family;  the  radio  programs  to  which  we  listen;  the  news- 
papers and  "funnies"  we  read;  the  pictures  and  advertising 
posters  we  observe;  the  current  conversations  we  have  with 
friends,  business  associates,  and  club  members;  the  church 
services  and  movie  performances  we  attend;  etc.  We  are 
what  we  are  because  of  a  continuous  series  of  natural  ex- 
periences, each  unit  being  more  or  less  organized  and  eval- 
uated as  circumstances  demand. 

Moreover,  the  Payne  Fund  studies  found  that  there  is 
no  guarantee  as  to  the  direction  in  which  a  particular  child 
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is  likely  to  go.  He  may  react  violently  against  the  movies 
and  abstain  from  theater  attendance  entirely.  He  may  re- 
spond to  them  with  fascination  and  interest  and  begin  regu- 

■lar  attendance.  In  either  or  both  cases  the  results  may  be 
desirable  or  undesirable  for  the  development  of  moral  atti- 

I  tudes. 

Second,  further  evidence  revealed  that,  for  the  most  part, 
the  values,  behavior  patterns,  and  over-all  philosophy  por- 

I  trayed  on  the  screen  are  not  only  similar  to  the  patterns 
accepted  off  the  screen,  but  are  frequently  better  than  the 

I  general  practices  and  activities  of  real  life.  These  statements 
would  seem  to  suggest  a  reconsideration,  at  least,  of  the 
popular  notions  regarding  the  moral  influence  of  the  motion 
pictures  in  the  community. 

Next,  with  respect  to  the  educational  influence  of  the 
Hollywood  movie,  indications  are  again  confusing.  On  the 
jOne  hand,  much  data  revealed  that  a  great  deal  of  individual 
iformation  and  many  ideas  are  absorbed  from  the  motion 
dctures  (although  we  may  question  the  educational  value 
>i  much  that  is  learned).  On  the  other  hand,  the  studies 
also  disclosed  that  the  scholastic  standing  of  students  who 
frequently  attend  movies  is  in  general  lower  than  nonattend- 
ing  students.  In  addition,  a  majority  of  school  teachers,  it  is 
claimed,  are  of  the  opinion  that  motion  pictures  interfere 
with  school  work  and  study. 

3,  Common-Sense  Opinions,  From  the  Payne  Fund 
studies  we  may  also  derive  some  common-sense  opinions 
about  the  problem  of  the  movies  in  our  society.   We  are 

I  sure,  for  example,  that  the  immature  person  (whether  child 
or  adult),  whose  character  is  not  yet  formed,  or  who  is  im- 
pressionable, is  more  susceptible  to  corruption  from  the 
iharmful  elements  of  the  movies  than  is  the  mature  individual 
whose  character  is  fairly  stable  and  rather  fixed.  Moreover, 
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with  respect  to  the  positive  recreational  and  educational 
values  of  the  motion  pictures,  the  immature  person  derives 
less  benefit  from  the  screen  than  does  the  mature  person. 
Thus,  when  we  pass  judgment  on  a  particular  motion  pic- 
ture, we  must  not  forget  that  it  will  contain  both  positive 
and  negative  values  which  will  influence  an  audience  of  both 
mature  and  immature  individuals.  To  the  former  it  will  be 
less  dangerous  and  more  valuable;  to  the  latter,  less  beneficial. 

These  conclusions  presuppose,  however,  that  we  know 
what  parts  of  the  audience  are  mature  and  what  parts  are 
immature.  But  such  distinctions,  in  terms  of  chronological 
age,  or  even  IQ,  are  neither  reliable  nor  accurate.  It  would 
probably  be  more  correct  to  say  that  individual  persons 
react  to,  and  are  influenced  by,  what  they  see  on  the  screen 
in  different  ways.  How  they  are  affected  will  depend  largely 
upon  what  they  see  individually,  according  to  their  social 
backgrounds,  interests,  and  attitudes.  People  will  not  react 
to  the  same  stimulus  in  the  same  manner.  There  are  great 
individual  differences.  What  is  meaningful  to  one  person 
may  be  unimportant  to  another;  what  is  thriUing  and  ex- 
citing to  one  may  be  boring  and  tiresome  to  another;  and 
what  is  moral  to  one  may  be  immoral  to  another.  In  other 
words,  the  same  picture  may  influence  different  people  in 
distinctly  opposite  directions. 

These,  then,  are  some  of  the  significant  pieces  of  evidence 
that  show  why  the  motion  picture  is  thought  to  be  influ- 
ential in  our  society  and  in  the  lives  of  our  people.  This 
material  also  supplies  rough  estimates  of  the  extent  of  Holly- 
wood's influence  and  suggests  possible  needs  for  change. 
However,  the  lack  of  reliable,  scientific  data  is  an  obvious 
obstacle  to  any  attempt  at  accurate  analysis.  When  we  have 
facts  about  the  influence  of  movies,  and  when  we  have  valid 
proof  of  the  relative  importance  of  its  positive  and  negative 
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values,  we  shall  be  in  a  better  position  to  evaluate  the  social 
role  of  the  motion  picture  adequately  and  wisely. 

4,  What  of  Television?  The  social  influence  of  the 
American  motion  picture  in  the  future,  however,  may  very 
well  be  reduced.  For  the  first  time  Hollywood's  preemi- 
nence in  the  entertainment  world  has  been  challenged  by  a 
new  and  perhaps  more  powerful  medium  of  mass  commu- 
nication— television.  Conservative  predictions  have  already 
placed  TV  as  one  of  the  ten  top  industries  of  the  future. 

Despite  such  estimates,  there  are  writers  who  assure  the 
film  studios  that  there  is  no  serious  threat  to  Hollywood's 
status  quo.  The  motion  picture  and  TV,  they  argue,  are 
two  entirely  different  media.  Television  has  the  advantage 
of  speed  and  novelty,  but  it  will  never  be  able  to  duplicate 
artistic  perfections.  It  must  tell  its  story  on  a  program  of 
thirty  minutes  or  less,  with  the  constant  interruption  of 
''commercials."  Moreover,  TV  can  never  be  assured  of  the 
undivided  attention  of  a  paid  audience;  and,  therefore,  it 
will  remain  the  same  kind  of  casual  medium  that  radio  is. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  motion  picture  retains  the  advantage 
of  perfection;  it  is  the  product  of  precise  and  studied  tech- 
nique. It  has  two  hours  or  more  to  entertain  a  paying  audi- 
ence which  is  generally  receptive  and  attentive. 

Nevertheless,  motion  picture  producers  have  been  vitally 
concerned  about  the  sweeping  advances  that  TV  has  made 
in  a  few  short  years.  They  have  watched  nearly  every  news- 
reel  theater  in  America  disappear  in  less  than  one  year. 
They  have  seen  newsreel  after  newsreel  dropped  from  ex- 
hibition in  motion  picture  houses  throughout  the  country. 
Television  is  rapidly  supplanting  the  "B"  picture,  and  only 
the  better  "A"  pictures  are  showing  substantial  profits  at 
the  box  office.  As  a  result,  motion  picture  officials  have  been 
asking  serious  questions  about  the  future  gf  their  industry: 
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Can  Hollywood  afford  to  "stay  in  its  own  backyard?"  Is  it 
sensible  to  provide  theaters  only  with  the  best  in  photo- 
graphic entertainment — in  order  to  ask  higher  admission 
prices?  Or,  should  Hollywood  combine  its  facilities  with 
TV  operators  in  the  production  of  video-films?  Is  it  advis- 
able to  grant  TV  studios  permission  to  transmit  feature 
pictures?  Is  it  wise  to  invest  in  various  television  ventures, 
following  the  lead  of  Paramount,  for  example,  said  to 
have  purchased  a  substantial  block  of  stock  in  Dumont 
Laboratories,  a  company  which  controls  many  basic  patents 
essential  to  TV?  Should  exhibitors  bring  television  into  their 
theaters?  Is  it  profitable  to  adapt  theaters  to  television  by 
converting  the  stage  into  a  TV  sound  stage?  What  will 
color  television  mean  to  the  future  production  of  technicolor 
motion  pictures?  Can  the  three-dimensional  motion  picture 
counteract  the  possible  competition  of  color  television? 
These  questions,  and  many  others,  must  be  faced  in  the  near 
future.  And  no  matter  what  the  answers,  the  basic  question 
will  always  remain:  What  lies  ahead  for  the  motion  picture? 
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N  1939,  Allan  R.  Holmberg,  a  capable  and 
determined  anthropologist,  became  interested  in 
testing  the  relationship  of  various  drives,  partic- 
ularly the  hunger  drive,  to  culture.  For  his 
field  laboratory  he  sought  a  region  where  nature 
was  a  harsh  taskmaster  and  where  conditions  of  economic 
scarcity  prevailed.  By  1940  he  had  decided  to  investigate  the 
Siriono  of  eastern  Bolivia,  a  people  reputed  to  be  warlike, 
naked,  untouched  by  civilization,  and  impoverished.  For 
eighteen  months,  until  news  of  the  United  States'  entrance 
into  World  War  II  reached  him  three  months  after  the  event, 
Holmberg  lived  and  marched  with  the  Siriono.  His  absorb- 
ing account  of  these  people,  well-called  Nomads  of  the  Long 
Bow,  has  recently  been  published  by  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution. It  is  with  the  kind  permission  of  the  author  that  this 
work,  certainly  destined  to  become  an  anthropological  classic 
and  the  center  of  much  speculation  and  theorizing  concern- 
ing man  and  culture,  is  summarized  in  these  pages. 

/.  ''The  Nomads  of  the  Long  Bow*^ 

L  Their  Tropical  Domain,  Holmberg  found  the  Siriono 
occupying  a  200  square  mile  tract  of  tropical  forest  land  in 
north  and  eastern  Bolivia,  South  America.  A  few  of  them 
had  been  missionized  or  captured  and  were  working  on 
estates  or  as  servants  in  towns,  but  those  whom  Holmberg 
wished  to  study  were  semi-nomads  who  could  only  be  in- 
vestigated by  moving  through  the  forests  with  them  and 
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slinging  a  hammock  in  their  midst  when  they  paused.  For 
months  on  end  Holmberg  lived,  ate,  hunted,  and  endured 
with  his  Indian  companions,  and  his  account  of  their  culture 
conveys  the  authority  and  the  freshness  which  comes  from 
participation  in  the  events  being  described. 

The  region  through  which  the  Siriono  roam  is  a  vast 
plain,  part  forested  and  part  grass  covered,  about  500  feet 
above  sea  level.  The  high  ground  is  but  75  feet  above  the 
lowlands.  The  climate  is  tropical  with  two  seasons,  a  wet  sea- 
son lasting  from  November  to  May  and  a  dry  season  that 
starts  in  May  and  continues  until  November.  Rainfall 
reaches  80  inches  a  year,  and  in  the  rainy  season  a  downpour 
can  be  expected  about  every  other  day. 

This  is  a  region  of  numerous  rivers  and  countless  lakes.  In 
the  rainy  season  the  lowlands  are  flooded,  and  the  area  re- 
sembles a  large  swamp.  Consequently,  when  the  rains  come, 
the  Siriono  are  forced  to  make  their  way  to  high  ground  and 
to  live  a  somewhat  sedentary  life.  The  mean  temperature  is 
about  73°  F.,  but  110°  F.  is  not  exceptional  during  the  heat 
of  the  average  day.  The  prevailing  winds  are  from  the  north, 
but  in  April,  May,  and  June  cold  winds  from  the  south  blow 
for  a  few  days  each  fortnight,  and  the  temperature  may  sud- 
denly drop  to  as  low  as  50°  F. 

Animal  life  is  relatively  abundant  in  this  forested  area. 
The  jaguar,  puma,  tapir,  deer,  peccary,  monkey,  armadillo, 
anteater,  opossum,  otter,  squirrel,  and  bat  are  among  the  ani- 
mals found  there.  Of  birds,  the  harpy  eagle,  vulture,  wild 
duck,  macaw,  toucan,  partridge,  egret,  cormorant,  hawk, 
pelican,  plover,  kingfisher,  trumpeter,  spoonbill,  and  parrot 
are  prominent.  The  reptiles  are  represented  by  alligators, 
tortoises,  iguanas,  and  snakes,  including  the  huge  anaconda. 
Fresh  water  porpoises,  a  variety  of  marine  mammals,  and  a 
few  shellfish  and  mollusks  are  also  found.  As  might  be  ex- 
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pectcd,  insects  are  a  scourge  in  this  hot,  moist  climate.  Mos- 
quitoes and  gnats  are  the  greatest  annoyance  during  the  night, 
and  deer  flies,  stinging  wasps,  and  flies  persecute  the  people 
during  the  day.  Then  there  are  ants,  scorpions,  spiders,  sweat 
bees,  and  wood  ticks  to  contend  with  as  well. 

The  flora  is  of  the  Amazon  River  valley  type,  with  many 
kinds  of  palms,  fruit  trees,  and  such  trees  as  mahogany,  cedar, 
bamboo,  and  rubber  in  addition  to  tropical  varieties  less  well 
known  to  us.  For  a  short  season  reeds  from  which  the 
Siriono  fashion  arrow  shafts  grow  along  the  river  banks. 

The  Siriono  are  physically  not  much  different  from  other 
Indians  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  The  men  average  five 
feet  four  inches  in  height  and  the  women  some  two  inches 
less.  Their  noses  are  broad,  their  skin  dark,  the  hair  coarse, 
straight,  black,  and  thick.  The  eyes  are  deep  brown  in  color 
and  marked  by  the  mongoloid  fold.  Despite  their  ceaseless 
marching  through  the  forests,  these  people  show  a  better  de- 
velopment of  the  upper  body  than  of  the  lower  legs.  They 
are  such  an  in-bred  group  that  they  possess  certain  physical 
peculiarities  that  are  almost  tribal  marks.  Almost  all  Siriono 
have  pit-like  depressions  at  the  back  of  the  ears,  and  there  is 
a  high  incidence  of  clubfootedness.  Approximately  15  per 
cent  of  the  babies  are  born  clubfooted,  though  not  more  than 
one  in  five  of  these  deformed  children  grows  to  adulthood- 
First  European  contact  with  the  Siriono  dates  back  to 
1693.  They  were  encountered  in  the  southern  portion  of 
their  present  range,  and  it  is  possible  that  for  safety  and  se- 
clusion they  have  moved  somewhat  to  the  north  since  the 
seventeenth  century.  But  while  they  may  have  gone  farther 
into  the  forests  to  avoid  foes  and  to  preserve  their  isolation, 
it  is  certain  that  they  have  lived  in  the  same  general  region 
and  in  much  the  same  manner  for  a  long  time.  The  total  pop- 
ulation at  present  does  not  exceed  2,000  persons. 
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2.  Their  Social  Groupings,  There  is  little  tribal  con- 
sciousness and  cohesion.  There  is  a  recognition  of  affinity 
with  those  of  similar  language  and  customs,  and  peace  pre- 
vails among  the  various  bands.  Bands  do  not  intrude  upon 
each  other's  hunting  territories  though  there  are  no  well-de- 
fined band  boundaries.  Marriages  between  individuals  of  dif- 
ferent bands  occasionally  take  place,  but  they  are  not  the 
rule  and  are  not  viewed  with  favor.  There  is  no  occasion 
for  the  gathering  of  the  whole  tribe,  and  there  is  no  tribal 
leader. 

A.  Band  or  Local  Group.  The  band  is  much  more  of  a 
positive  and  functioning  social  body  than  the  tribe.  The 
band  comprises  the  people  who  generally  move  along  to- 
gether in  the  dry  season  and  who  camp  together  in  the  wet 
season.  Therefore,  in  spite  of  the  frequent  movements  of  the 
people,  it  can  be  thought  of  as  a  local  group.  Actually,  the 
band  is  a  much  more  cohesive  unit  during  the  rainy  season, 
when  its  members  usually  stay  together  and  live  together  in 
one  large  dwelling.  In  the  dry  season  extended  families  and 
individual  families  often  leave  for  a  time  to  do  some  hunting 
or  gathering  of  plant  foods  alone,  and  the  situation  is  then 
much  more  fluid. 

Another  positive  attribute  of  the  band  in  contrast  to  the 
tribe  is  that  it  has  a  leader.  In  fact,  the  band  is  known  by  the 
name  of  the  leader.  Band  leadership  is  an  inherited  office  in 
the  male  line  and  passes  to  a  chief's  eldest  son  if  he  is  worthy 
of  the  post.  However,  in  this  matter,  as  in  others,  the  Siriono 
do  not  sacrifice  much  freedom  to  central  authority.  Though 
the  chief's  advice  is  taken  a  bit  more  seriously  than  is  that  of 
another  man,  he  has  little  real  authority.  He  has  no  way  of 
enforcing  his  opinions  or  suggestions,  and  consequently  they 
are  often  ignored.  In  theory,  he  is  supposed  to  receive  some 
of  the  game  that  each  hunter  of  his  band  brings  back  from 
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The  Siriono,  Though  Physically  Not  Much  Different  from  Other  In- 
dians OF  THE  Western  Hemisphere,  Differ  Markedly  in  the  Fact  That  They 
Habitually  Wear  No  Clothing 

(Upper  left)  Siriono  women  bringing  in  firewood.  (Upper  right)  Mother 
carrving  child  in  baby  sling.  (Lower  left)  Similar  in  structure  to  the  baby  sling 
is  this  bark  string  hammock.    (Lower  right)  Women  plucking  curassow. 
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the  chase,  and,  while  he  does  receive  more  presents  of  meat 
than  does  the  average  man,  and  is  probably  invited  to  more 
feasts,  most  of  the  time  he  is  ignored  in  this  regard  also. 

B.  Family  Types,  Despite  the  fact  that  chieftainship  is 
inherited  in  the  male  line,  a  line  of  descent  through  females 
forms  the  nucleus  of  another  social  unit — the  matrilineal  ex- 
tended family.  A  woman,  her  daughters,  the  husbands  of 
these  women,  and  their  unmarried  sons  constitute  such  a 
family.  The  members  of  an  extended  family  live  in  the  same 
section  of  the  large  communal  dwelling.  Indeed,  together 
they  construct  the  part  of  the  communal  dwelling  they  will 
occupy.  Not  infrequently  the  extended  family  will  leave  the 
band  temporarily  to  hunt  and  fish  by  itself.  Its  male  members 
often  hunt  together  as  a  regular  matter.  The  clearing  and 
planting  of  small  fields  are  often  carried  out  co-operatively 
by  the  members  of  the  extended  family.  Food  exchanges 
ordinarily  do  not  take  place  outside  of  this  group.  The  oldest 
active  male  of  the  extended  family  is  its  leader. 

The  smallest,  but  by  far  the  most  important  unit  eco- 
nomically and  socially,  is  the  nuclear  or  elementary  family. 
It  consists  of  a  man,  his  wife  or  wives,  and  their  children.  As 
this  suggests,  the  taking  of  plural  wives  (polygyny)  is  possible 
among  the  Siriono.  In  practice  most  marriages  are  monog- 
amous, for  only  the  chiefs  and  best  hunters  can  support 
more  than  one  wife.  But  polygyny  is  not  exceptional. 
Holmberg  found  that  four  out  of  17  families  of  one  band 
with  which  he  stayed  were  polygynous.  One  notable  hunter 
of  his  acquaintance  had  five  wives,  and  a  chief  was  married 
to  three  women.  One  of  the  marks  of  chieftainship  is  to 
have  more  than  one  wife.  Second  or  subsequent  wives  are 
usually  sisters  or  parallel  cousins  (father's  brother's  daughters 
or  mother's  sister's  daughters)  of  the  first  wife.  This  practice 
of  marrying  sisters  is  known,  of  course,  as  the  sororate. 
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Sometimes  a  plural  marriage  arises  because  one  of  two  mar- 
ried brothers  dies,  and  the  surviving  brother  inherits  the 
widow.  This  custom  of  marrying  a  dead  brother's  widow, 
which  is  often  enough  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament,  is 
technically  referred  to  as  the  levirate. 

The  practice  of  polygyny  has  led  to  a  number  of  general 
rules  among  the  Siriono.  The  first  wife  is  entitled  to  the 
hammock  to  the  right  of  the  husband,  the  second  sleeps  to 
his  left,  the  third  strings  her  hammock  near  his  head,  and  the 
fourth  has  a  position  at  his  feet.  A  first  wife  is  theoretically 
in  command  of  household  affairs  and  is  entitled  to  the  first 
choice  of  game.  Her  son  is  in  line  for  the  chieftainship  if  his 
father  is  an  band  leader. 

Whether  it  is  monogamous  or  polygynous,  the  nuclear 
family  is  the  unit  with  which  most  of  the  work  and  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  society  is  associated.  The  adult  members  of  the 
nuclear  family  ordinarily  carry  on  hunting,  fishing,  collect- 
ing, and  agriculture  by  themselves  and  for  themselves. 

//.  Industrial  and  Economic  Activities 

Few  known  peoples  have  as  meager  and  unelaborated  a 
material  culture  as  the  Siriono  have.  Some  of  the  deficiencies 
seem  almost  unbelievable,  for  it  would  seem  that  the  pres- 
sures of  the  environment  and  the  need  for  the  product  or 
technique  would  inevitably  lead  to  its  development. 

1.  The  Scarcity  of  Material  Goods.  The  house,  a  dwell- 
ing built  for  the  entire  band  and  constructed  by  the  men,  is 
a  rectangular  frame  of  poles  five  feet  high,  25  feet  wide  and 
about  60  feet  long  against  which  long  palm  leaves  are  set. 
Thus  the  long,  narrow  room  may  be  as  high  as  15  feet  in 
the  center.  No  doors  or  windows  are  provided;  the  oc- 
cupants simply  work  their  way  in  and  out  between  the  leaves 
at  the  sides.  Since  the  palm  leaves  do  not  quite  meet  at  the  top, 
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the  opening  acts  as  a  vent  for  the  smoke.  By  the  same  token, 
the  water  can  seep  in  during  wet  weather.  To  ward  off  the 
rain  a  family  may  put  additional  palm  leaves  across  the  top  of 
the  area  it  occupies.  Across  the  width  of  the  house  the  ham- 
mocks are  strung  out.  Between  the  hammocks  smolder  the 
hearths,  for  each  nuclear  family  has  its  own  hearth.  The  inte- 
rior is  dark  and  smoky  and  soon  becomes  filthy.  No  attempt  is 
made  to  clean  it;  the  house  is  simply  abandoned  for  another 
building  when  it  deteriorates  too  badly.  A  structure  of  this 
type  takes  only  an  hour  to  build. 

Though  housebuilding  looks  like  a  co-operative  enterprise 
on  the  part  of  the  men  of  the  band,  actually  there  is  little 
genuine  co-operation  involved.  The  males  of  each  family  or 
extended  family  build  only  that  portion  which  they  will  oc- 
cupy. And  this  is  the  only  portion  they  will  keep  dry  or  in 
repair.  The  building  is  made  only  large  enough  to  house 
those  who  are  present  when  the  construction  begins.  If 
others  are  expected,  when  they  arrive  they  will  have  to  add 
on  a  portion  for  themselves.  Thus,  though  a  certain  number 
of  Siriono  men  do  this  work  in  the  same  place,  at  the  same 
time,  and  even,  viewing  it  from  a  purely  physical  point  of 
view,  together,  it  cannot  be  assumed  that  they  are  carrying 
out  the  venture  co-operatively.  They  remain  relatively  un- 
touched by  the  psychology  of  co-operation. 

Inadequate  as  this  structure  seems  for  a  climate  which  has 
a  temperature  range  of  50°  to  110°  F.,  where  limbs  contin- 
ually fall  from  trees,  insects  abound,  and  torrential  storms 
soak  the  forests,  it  is  infinitely  superior  to  anything  that  the 
Siriono  build  when  they  are  on  the  march.  Then  a  simple 
lean-to  suffices,  regardless  of  the  weather. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  possessions  of  a  Siriono  is  his 
hammock.  Hammocks  are  woven  by  the  women  from  the 
shredded  bark  of  a  tropical  tree  and  are  usually  about  six  feet 
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in  length  and  four  feet  wide.  They  take  a  full  day  to  make, 
after  the  material  is  gathered,  and  are  quite  durable,  often 
lasting  as  long  as  three  years.  The  Siriono  move  with  a  mini- 
mum of  possessions,  but  the  hammock  is  one  thing  seldom 
left  behind.  Baby  slings  of  cotton  thread,  and  bow  strings 
and  rope  are  other  textile  products  made  by  the  women. 
Cotton  thread  spun  by  the  woman  is  also  used  for  decorating 
the  body,  and  by  the  men  as  wrist  guards.  To  prepare  the 
thread  the  women  use  a  spindle  which  is  made  by  the  men 
from  palm  wood.  Baskets  of  palm  leaf  for  carrying  food  and 
storing  objects,  mats,  and  fire  fans  are  other  products  of 
women's  industry  in  this  society. 

Pottery  making  is  often  accepted  as  an  indication  of  a 
fairly  highly  developed  material  culture,  but  the  criterion  ap- 
parently does  not  apply  in  this  instance,  for  in  spite  of  the 
unexciting  character  of  Siriono  material  culture,  the  Skiono 
women  do  fashion  crude  pots.  To  manufacture  them,  clay  is 
dug  from  the  river  bank  and  mixed  with  water  and  carbon- 
ized seeds  of  a  palm  which  act  as  the  tempering  material.  The 
base  is  molded  and  coils  are  added  as  those  beneath  dry.  Fi- 
nally the  pot  is  fired  in  the  family  hearth.  The  pots  are  five  to 
ten  inches  in  diameter  and  eight  to  fourteen  inches  in  height. 
The  other  object  of  clay  a  woman  makes  is  a  small  pipe. 
Calabashes — for  holding  water  or  mead  (an  intoxicant  of 
fermented  honey),  and  for  storing  foods — are  prepared  by 
the  men.  When  calabashes  are  not  available,  bamboo  sections 
are  used  for  holding  water.  Men  also  hollow  fallen  logs  to 
make  crude  mortars  for  grinding  corn  or  seeds. 

A  digging  stick  of  palm  wood,  three  feet  long  and 
pointed  at  one  end,  a  gouging  tool  of  animal  teeth  fixed  to  a 
bone  handle,  and  mollusk-  and  mussel-shell  scrapers  very 
nearly  complete  the  list  of  tools  and  material  possessions 
characteristic  of  the  Siriono  culture. 
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The  one  Siriono  artifact  which  has  not  yet  been  men- 
tioned is  the  bow  and  arrow.  The  Siriono  bow  and  arrow 
lends  an  air  of  the  fantastic  to  the  culture,  for  this  culture,  so 
wanting  in  most  things,  can  boast  of  having  the  longest  bows 
and  arrows  on  record.  The  bow  is  from  seven  to  nine  feet 
long,  and  the  arrows  for  large  game  exceed  the  bows  in  length 
by  about  one  foot.  Arrows  are  so  long  and  unwieldy  that  not 
more  than  eight  are  carried  on  the  hunt  by  the  man.  Because 
the  reed  from  which  they  are  made  can  be  gathered  only  dur- 
ing two  months  of  the  year  and  because  they  take  so  long 
to  make,  arrows  are  quite  valuable  and  must  always  be  re- 
trieved when  possible  and  mended  when  broken.  Although 
the  bow  is  cumbersome  and  not  particularly  powerful,  the 
Siriono  will  not  admit  that  a  smaller  bow  would  serve  as 
well.  Thus,  with  respect  to  the  one  object  in  which  he  has 
specialized,  the  Siriono  has  developed  something  over-elab- 
orate and  almost  grotesque. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  inventory  of  Siriono  posses- 
sions does  not  include  items  that  are  almost  always  present  in 
some  form  or  other  among  nonliterate  peoples.  For  in- 
stance, clothes  have  not  been  mentioned.  In  spite  of  the  pro- 
tection against  insects  which  clothes  would  afford,  the 
Siriono  go  entirely  unclothed.  Even  bodily  ornamentation 
is  meager.  At  most,  some  red  paint  may  be  daubed  on  the 
body;  feathers  may  be  glued  in  the  hair;  cotton  strands  may 
be  wound  around  portions  of  the  arms  and  legs;  and  neck- 
laces of  animal  teeth  or  seeds  may  be  worn.  The  use  of  even 
these  adornments  is  most  often  confined  to  special  or  cere- 
monial occasions.  Despite  the  fact  that  this  is  a  hunting 
economy,  skins  (rejected,  as  we  have  seen,  for  clothing)  are 
not  tanned;  they  are  not  used  for  anything. 

It  is  usually  more  important  to  tell  what  a  people  Jiave 
than  it  is  to  enlarge  on  what  is  lacking  in  their  culture;  but 
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certain  lacks  of  Siriono  culture  are  almost  spectacular.  For 
example,  the  Siriono  have  no  fire-making  apparatus  and  have 
lost  the  art  of  kindling  fire — if,  indeed,  they  ever  possessed 
it.  The  Siriono  speak  of  a  time  in  the  past  when  they  made 
fire  by  friction,  but  at  the  present  time  smoldering  brands  are 
carried  on  the  march  by  the  women,  and  the  hearth  is  re- 
established as  soon  as  the  destination  is  reached.  Fire  must  be 
borrowed  when  the  hearth  goes  out  and,  since  the  Siriono 
will  not  eat  meat  raw,  the  loss  of  fire  is  a  real  misfortune  to 
an  isolated  group. 

Another  serious  deficiency,  considering  the  surroundings, 
is  the  lack  of  watercraft  among  the  Siriono.  They  live  in  an 
area  of  rivers  and  lakes.  During  the  rainy  season  they  are 
just  about  immobilized.  To  ford  bodies  of  water  they  must 
laboriously  try  to  bridge  them  by  logs  or  pull  themselves 
along  lianas  which  are  secured  from  one  bank  to  the  other. 
Fishing,  too,  would  be  a  much  more  profitable  industry  if 
they  possessed  boats. 

Not  only  have  the  Siriono  failed  to  develop  or  retain  ob- 
jects and  techniques  that  would  serve  them  in  good  stead  in 
making  a  living,  but  they  also  lack  equipment  and  processes 
that  enrich  and  embellish  the  lives  of  most  groups.  Thus, 
while  the  Siriono  sing  and  dance,  they  do  not  possess  a  single 
instrument  for  musical  accompaniment.  The  rattle,  the 
drum,  the  flute,  and  the  stringed  instrument  are  all  absent. 
As  can  be  imagined,  music  and  the  dance  do  not  flourish  in 
this  environment  either. 

Nor  is  there  much  concern  with  art  forms  on  the  part 
of  the  Siriono.  None  of  the  tools  and  artifacts  made  is  deco- 
rated in  any  way.  Pure  utilitarianism  without  regard  to  ap- 
pearance or  beauty  seems  to  obtain.  Little  inspiration  ac- 
companies even  the  body  decoration  that  does  exist.  Red 
paint  is  rubbed  on  the  body,  it  is  true,  but  not  in  patterns  and 
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designs.  Despite  considerable  probing,  Holmberg  was  able 
to  uncover  but  one  myth.  This  short  account  of  the  exploits 
of  the  culture  hero,  Moon,  comprises  the  "literature"  of  the 
tribe! 

2.  Rhythm  of  Activities,  It  will  be  easier  to  understand 
the  specific  activities  of  the  Siriono  if  we  examine  first  the 
seasonal  rhythm  to  which  they  respond.  In  late  October,  a 
site  on  high  ground  is  usually  selected  where  the  band  will 
stay  during  the  rainy  season.  Small  plots  are  cleared  for 
planting.  In  November,  the  Siriono  plant  maize,  manioc, 
cotton,  and  tobacco.  In  December,  the  rains  begin  in  earnest, 
and  the  sedentary  phase  of  Siriono  life  starts. 

This  period  of  November  and  December  is  a  difficult  one 
for  the  Siriono.  The  coming  of  the  rains  makes  the  waters 
both  turgid  and  turbid,  and  these  people  are  not  able  to  see 
and  shoot  fish  in  the  water.  The  rise  of  the  waters  has  re- 
stricted their  movements;  and,  therefore,  their  hunting  and 
gathering  activities.  The  locality  in  which  they  are  staying 
has  been  chosen  with  an  eye  to  the  wild  fruit  harvests,  but 
the  wild  food  will  not  mature  for  some  time  yet.  It  will  be 
February  before  the  maize  and  other  agricultural  staples 
planted  in  November  will  be  ready.  The  people  get  along  as 
best  they  can  until  February,  when  the  agricultural  and  wild 
food  harvests  begin.  The  abundance  of  wild  fruit  continues 
through  March  and  April.  Hunting  prospects  also  improve 
during  this  period,  for  animals  are  attracted  to  the  area  by  the 
plentiful  fruit.  In  May,  the  Siriono  often  replant  maize  and 
camotes.  During  May  and  June,  the  reeds  used  in  the  making 
of  arrows  are  ready  to  gather.  By  June  the  rains  are  ending. 
This  is  another  period  of  scarcity.  Fishing  is  soon  resumed, 
however,  and  the  Siriono  become  more  nomadic  again,  for 
small  parties  go  farther  and  farther  from  the  main  camp. 

By  July,  the  band  is  on  the  march  and  hunting  is  much 
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more  important.  The  group  does  not  move  constantly,  of 
course.  If  a  locality  seems  rich  in  game  and  wild  plant  foods, 
the  group  may  stay  there  ten  days  or  longer.  During  August 
and  September,  the  Siriono  are  still  pursuing  their  nomadic 
ways,  but  they  may  arrange  their  travels  so  as  to  return  to 
reap  their  reward  at  the  place  where  they  planted  the  maize 
and  camotes  in  May.  In  August  and  September,  wild  honey 
begins  to  be  plentiful,  permitting  the  brewing  of  a  beer  or 
mead  and  the  holding  of  a  series  of  drinking  parties.  By 
October,  the  people  are  again  carrying  on  their  agricultural 
work  and  planning  for  the  more  sedentary  period  ahead. 

3.  Hunting,  Gathering,  Fishing,  Agriculture,  One  of  the 
main  activities  of  the  Siriono  is,  of  course,  hunting.  The 
Siriono  man  does  not  hunt  every  day.  He  has  to  make  and 
repair  equipment,  rest  from  unusual  exertions  and  perform 
other  tasks  as  well.  Holmberg  estimates  that  the  average 
Siriono  man  is  out  on  the  hunt  about  half  of  the  days  of  the 
year.  The  hunter  depends  greatly  on  an  early  start  and  sheer 
persistence.  Since  the  Siriono  retire  at  nightfall,  they  are  up 
by  3  A.M.,  and  the  hunter  is  fed  and  on  his  way  before  day- 
break. He  usually  returns  between  4  and  6  p.m.  The  men 
hunt  separately,  in  pairs,  or  in  small  groups.  They  are  expert 
at  locating  and  stalking  game.  They  imitate  the  cries  and 
calls  of  animals  and  birds  perfectly  and  approach  and  attract 
many  of  their  victims  to  them  by  this  means.  They  have  per- 
fected a  whistling  "language"  which  enables  hunters  to  signal 
to  each  other  and  co-operate  in  the  securing  of  game. 

With  the  exception  of  snakes  and  bats,  there  are  few 
birds  or  animals  of  their  region  that  the  Siriono  will  not  hunt. 
Even  vultures  and  crows  are  sought  for  food.  The  Siriono 
hunt  in  grim  earnestness  in  order  to  compensate  for  the 
crudeness  of  their  weapons.  For  instance,  if  two  hunters 
tree  an  animal  which  stays  out  of  reach  of  an  arrow,  one  will 
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(Upper  left)    A  successful   hunt;    (upper  right)    hunter  with   anteater. 
(Below)  Siriono  "housing"  is  extremely  primitive,  as  this  hut  indicates. 
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ascend  the  tree  with  his  bow  on  his  back  and  get  within 
range.  His  companion  will  shoot  an  arrow  past  him  with  just 
enough  force  so  that  he  can  grasp  it  with  his  hand.  He  then 
places  it  to  his  bow  and  makes  the  kill. 

Monkeys  are  the  greatest  source  of  meat  supply  for  the 
Siriono.  Peccaries,  deer  (on  the  pampa),  alligators,  coatis, 
jaguars,  pumas,  anteaters,  pacas,  agoutis,  armadillos,  bears, 
tapirs,  and  land  and  water  birds  are  also  esteemed  for  food. 
Because  of  the  inadequacy  of  their  weapons,  the  Siriono 
seldom  are  able  to  secure  larger  game  such  as  the  tapir,  the 
bear,  or  the  harpy  eagle. 

Hunting  is  by  no  means  an  easy  activity  for  the  Siriono. 
His  one  weapon  is  the  bow  and  arrow  and  the  hardships  he 
must  undergo  are  formidable.  On  the  pampas  the  sharp, 
tough  grasses  cut  his  skin.  In  the  forests,  spines  and  insects 
harass  him.  He  may  travel  as  much  as  40  miles  in  a  long  day 
to  obtain  sufficient  game  for  his  family.  He  may  have  to 
transport  as  much  as  200  pounds  of  game  on  his  back  for  a 
considerable  distance  on  the  homeward  journey. 

Yet,  the  Siriono  male  finds  hunting  exciting  and  interest- 
ing. He  refers  to  it  by  a  word  that  has  the  force  of  "diver- 
sion" rather  than  work.  His  hunting  ability  is  for  him  the 
royal  road  to  recognition,  respect,  invitations  to  feasts  and 
parties,  and  multiple  wives.  Much  of  his  conversation  deals 
with  his  exploits  as  a  hunter.  When  he  is  very  angry,  he  seeks 
an  outlet  for  his  emotions  by  rushing  out  on  a  hunt.  And,  in 
spite  of  his  lowly  technology,  as  a  result  of  persistence,  wood- 
craft, and  perfect  familiarity  with  his  surroundings,  the  aver- 
age Siriono  does  not  do  too  badly  as  a  hunter.  Holmberg  esti- 
mates that  the  average  meat  consumption  per  person  is  almost 
a  pound  a  day. 

The  Siriono  have  a  number  of  rules  relating  to  the  hunt 
that  are  of  particular  interest,  not  only  because  of  the  ideas 
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which  they  reflect,  but  because  of  the  laxity  of  their  enforce- 
ment. In  theory  a  man  is  not  supposed  to  eat  the  flesh  of  an 
animal  that  he  himself  has  killed.  If  this  rule  were  observed, 
an  exchange  of  meat  would  take  place  which  would  encour- 
age other  friendly  exchanges  and  wider  social  relations. 
However,  the  rule  is  ignored  except  with  regard  to  the  tapir 
and  the  harpy  eagle.  And,  since  these  animals  are  seldom  ob- 
tained, the  practical  value  of  this  grudging  observance  is 
small.  Again,  there  are  certain  foods — such  as  the  flesh  of  the 
harpy  eagle,  the  anteater,  the  owl  monkey,  and  the  howler 
monkey — which  are  supposed  to  be  eaten  only  by  the  aged, 
who  are  free  of  all  food  taboos.  If  this  rule  were  honored,  the 
aged  in  Siriono  society  would  be  provided  with  a  food  supply 
and  would  not  be  considered  a  threat  to  the  resources  of  the 
young.  This  is,  presumably,  the  intent  of  the  rule.  However, 
this  precept  is  ignored,  too,  and  the  aged  are  given  little  food 
and  a  short  shift,  as  we  shall  see. 

The  proceeds  of  the  hunt  must  be  used  almost  at  once, 
for  the  Siriono  have  perfected  no  method  of  preserving  meat 
beyond  three  days.  After  eight  hours  fresh  meat  will  spoil  in 
the  region  where  the  Siriono  live.  If  the  men  are  far  from 
camp  when  they  obtain  meat,  they  therefore  broil  it  before 
returning  home.  Meat  is  preserved  for  about  three  days  by 
laying  it  on  a  low  frame  over  a  smoldering  fire.  The  fact  that 
meat  is  not  dried,  stored  or  preserved  means  that  the  Siriono 
rotate  between  feast  and  fast  and  that  a  lucky  hunter  stays  at 
home  until  he  and  his  family  have  consumed  the  game  that  he 
secured.  The  Siriono  have  no  domestic  animals,  not  even  the 
dog,  which  would  be  of  decided  use  to  them  in  hunting. 

The  tortoise  constitutes  the  one  meat  supply  that  the 
Siriono  are  able  to  keep  fresh  for  any  length  of  time.  Tor- 
toises are  plentiful  within  their  range  and  it  is  not  uncommon 
to  bag  several  weighing  eight  to  ten  pounds  each.  They  are 
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taken  alive,  ded  to  the  framework  of  the  house  and  butchered 
as  needed. 

Gathering  the  wild  plant  foods  is  primarily  the  woman's 
task.  In  their  quest  for  wild  foods  women  do  not  go  nearly 
as  far  from  camp  as  the  men  do  in  hunting.  Sometimes  the 
men  have  to  assist  in  the  obtaining  of  the  wild  fruit  harvests. 
If  the  trees  are  tall  and  difficult  to  scale,  the  men  lash  a  sapling 
against  the  trunk,  ascend  it  with  this  aid  and  throw  down  the 
fruit  to  the  women  waiting  below.  The  gathering  of  wild 
honey,  the  one  sweet  of  the  Siriono,  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  men.  Women  view  the  gathering  of  wild  plant  foods 
much  as  the  men  regard  hunting,  not  as  an  unpleasant  chore, 
but  as  a  diversion.  Possibly  it  acts  as  a  change  from  the 
monotony  of  the  camp  chores  and  offers  enough  movement 
and  variety  to  forestall  complete  boredom. 

The  Siriono  eat  and  relish  fish,  and  yet  their  fishing  tech- 
niques are  so  inadequate  that  they  do  not  properly  draw  upon 
an  abundant  potential  food  supply.  South  American  Indians 
as  a  whole  have  been  ingenious  in  obtaining  supplies  of  fish; 
they  have  methods  of  trapping  and  poisoning  fish  and  secur- 
ing them  by  nets  and  hooks.  The  Siriono  use  none  of  these 
methods  and  get  fish  only  by  shooting  them  with  bow  and 
arrow  from  tree  perches  overhanging  clear  water  or  by  club- 
bing them  in  shallow  water.  Consequently,  they  cannot  ob- 
tain fish  at  seasons  of  the  year  when  the  waters  are  turgid. 
Out  of  15  principal  varieties  of  edible  fish  available,  Holm- 
berg  found  that  the  Siriono  sought  only  four. 

The  Siriono  do  carry  on  some  agriculture,  though  it  is 
subordinated  to  hunting  and  gathering  and  is  so  timed  and  of 
such  an  amount  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  wanderings  of  the 
band.  Maize,  manioc,  camotes,  papaya,  cotton,  tobacco,  cala- 
bashes, and  trees  from  whose  seeds  a  red  paint  is  obtained,  are 
grown.  There  is  evidence  that  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  and 
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calabashes  by  the  Siriono  is  recent.  The  Siriono  evidently 
consider  agricultural  work  real  toil  and  put  it  in  quite  another 
category  terminologically  from  hunting  and  gathering.  Some 
planting  is  carried  on  all  the  year  round.  Often  something 
will  be  planted  at  a  site  to  which  a  family  or  band  intends  to 
return  later  on.  About  the  time  the  harvest  is  due,  those  who 
have  done  the  planting  will  try  to  get  to  this  place  and  reap 
the  harvest.  Usually  they  will  stay  there  until  the  yield  is  con- 
sumed and  then  move  on.  As  this  suggests  there  is  little  at- 
tempt made  to  preserve  and  store  agricultural  products  either. 
Maize  in  husks  is  tied  to  the  top  of  the  house  frame,  and  the 
supply  may  last  a  month.  Occasionally,  there  is  an  attempt  to 
store  some  maize  for  a  little  while  in  woven  baskets,  but  usu- 
ally it  is  eaten  steadily  by  the  growers  until  it  is  consumed. 

Most  of  the  agricultural  work  takes  place  at  the  beginning 
of  the  rainy  season,  when  the  people  prepare  to  settle  down 
for  a  while.  While  there  is  no  real  ownership  of  land,  a  plot 
that  is  cleared  for  agricultural  purposes  is  considered  the 
property  of  those  who  have  done  the  work,  at  least  for  the 
season,  and  the  products  grown  are  recognized  as  belonging 
to  those  who  have  planted  them. 

Usually  a  man  and  his  wife  work  together  in  clearing  and 
burning  over  a  plot  of  land.  The  cultivated  area  is  seldom 
more  than  50  feet  square  and,  if  the  people  are  staying  in  the 
vicinity,  the  farm  is  generally  quite  close  to  the  house.  The 
digging  stick  is  the  one  agricultural  tool  used.  Though  men 
help  in  the  preliminaries,  the  women  usually  give  the  crops 
whatever  further  attention  they  receive.  That  the  Siriono  do 
not  place  too  much  reliance  upon  agriculture  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  they  often  move  from  the  place  where  they  have 
planted  before  the  harvest  is  ready  or  do  not  get  back  to  a 
field  they  have  planted  in  time  to  benefit  by  the  crop.  When- 
ever agriculture  threatens  to  interfere  with  their  hunting, 
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gathering,  and  wandering,  it  is  agriculture  that  is  sacrificed. 
Yet,  considering  the  makeshift  and  desultory  manner  in 
which  agriculture  is  carried  on,  the  yield  is  quite  respectable. 

While  there  is  no  sharp  division  of  labor  according  to  sex 
with  respect  to  most  agricultural  practices,  the  cultivation  and 
preparation  of  tobacco  seems  to  be  delegated  to  the  women. 
The  leaves  are  picked  by  the  women,  dried  on  a  small  mat 
placed  over  a  fire,  powdered  by  hand  when  dry,  and  stored 
in  calabashes.  Both  sexes  smoke  after  puberty.  The  hunter 
usually  enjoys  a  smoke  as  he  is  resting  in  his  hammock  after 
his  return  from  the  chase.  A  pipe  is  continually  passed  around 
to  guests  at  drinking  bouts. 

Something  of  the  total  round  of  activities  and  the  distri- 
bution of  work  can  be  gathered  from  the  sexual  division  of 
labor.  It  should  be  stated  that  division  of  work  according  to 
sex  among  the  Siriono  is  not  as  sharply  defined  as  in  most 
societies.  For  instance,  though  cooking  is  in  the  main  the 
chore  of  the  women,  men  often  do  cook,  especially  on  hunt- 
ing trips.  Even  children  of  both  sexes  are  early  taught  to  pre- 
pare food  for  themselves  at  the  hearths  that  are  always  smol- 
dering within  the  house. 

In  general  both  men  and  women  engage  in  collecting  wild 
plant  food,  clearing  land  for  cultivation,  planting,  tilling, 
harvesting,  dressing  game,  and  carrying  burdens  when  the 
band  is  on  the  march.  Some  concessions  to  male  pride  are 
made  with  respect  to  this  last  named  task,  however.  A  man 
will  carry  a  child  in  its  sling  astride  his  hip  to  relieve  his  wife 
on  the  march,  but  he  is  unwilling  to  come  into  camp  carrying 
"female  possessions." 

The  tasks  that  are  usually  in  the  hands  of  women  are 
cooking,  caring  for  the  children,  spinning  thread  and  twining 
string,  making  bowstrings,  hammocks,  and  baby  slings.  The 
woman  also  gets  water  and  firewood,  extracts  the  clay  and 
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makes  pots  and  pipes,  weaves  mats,  fire  fans  and  baskets,  pre- 
pares the  feather  ornaments  worn  in  the  hair,  strings  neck- 
laces, cuts  and  depiliates  hair  and  brews  the  mead,  or  beer,  of 
honey  and  ground  com. 

The  men  are  responsible  for  hunting,  fishing,  felling  trees, 
extracting  the  wild  honey  from  trees,  refining  the  beeswax 
that  is  used  as  glue,  making  and  repairing  weapons,  manufac- 
turing such  tools  as  the  spindle,  digging  stick,  and  mortar  and 
pestle,  preparing  calabashes,  building  bridges,  and  construct- 
ing the  houses. 

While  the  Siriono  do  what  they  must  of  these  activities  in 
order  to  keep  alive,  Holmberg  got  the  distinct  impression 
that  hard  work  and  application  were  not  particular  virtues  in 
Siriono  society.  While  the  wife  or  in-law  of  an  unsuccessful 
hunter  may  upbraid  him  for  not  bringing  home  game  and 
may  call  him  "lazy,"  those  not  directly  affected  take  no  in- 
terest or  stand  in  the  matter.  No  one  is  praised  in  the  society 
at  large  for  being  especially  industrious,  and  no  one  is  cen- 
sured for  not  extending  himself.  Since  needs  are  simple  and 
excess  property  would  have  to  be  abandoned  anyway,  there 
is  little  incentive  to  heap  up  possessions.  Consequently,  when 
needs  are  for  the  moment  fulfilled,  and  a  little  extra  food  is  on 
hand,  the  people  take  to  their  hammocks  until  aroused  by 
outside  pressures  again. 

///.  Early  Stages  of  the  Life  Cycle 

1.  Pregnancy,  Childbirth,  and  Infancy,  Among  the  Siri- 
ono a  pregnant  woman  goes  about  her  regular  work  almost 
to  the  time  of  delivery.  On  the  basis  of  sympathetic  magic 
she  avoids  certain  foods  which  it  is  believed  would  be  detri- 
mental to  the  developing  baby.  For  instance,  she  avoids  the 
flesh  of  the  noisy  howler  monkey  and  macaw  so  that  the  baby 
will  not  cry  a  great  deal  after  it  is  born.  The  father,  too, 
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obeys  some  food  restrictions,  but  not  as  many  as  the  mother. 
Both  the  pregnant  woman  and  the  husband  also  refuse  to  eat 
double  ears  of  corn  or  double  roots  of  manioc  so  that  twins 
will  not  be  bom.  Twisted  plants  of  any  kind  are  taboo  to 
guard  against  clubfeet  in  the  offspring. 

Births  take  place  in  the  communal  dwelling  in  the  pres- 
ence of  an  interested  audience  of  women  and  children.  Men 
are  not  barred  from  the  scene,  but  they  show  little  interest  in 
the  event. 

When  labor  pains  commence  the  expectant  mother  ties 
a  rope  above  the  hammock  which  will  be  her  bed  of  child- 
birth. With  a  digging  stick  she  loosens  the  hard  ground  be- 
neath the  hammock  and  spreads  ashes  over  the  pulverized 
earth  in  order  that  the  child  will  fall  on  soft  material.  Holm- 
berg  witnessed  eight  births  during  his  stay  with  the  Siriono. 
Only  in  one  instance,  where  labor  was  very  difficult  and 
twins  were  born,  did  the  woman  receive  any  assistance.  In 
all  cases  but  this  one  labor  continued  from  one  to  three  hours, 
and  there  were  no  compUcations. 

To  exert  force  during  labor,  the  woman  grasps  the  rope 
she  has  strung  above  her  hammock.  The  infant  slides  off  the 
outside  strings  of  the  hammock  and  falls  the  few  inches  it  is 
hung  above  the  floor  to  the  soft  earth  beneath.  The  shock  of 
the  fall  is  enough  to  start  the  child  breathing.  As  soon  as  the 
child  is  born  the  mother  leaves  the  hammock  and  kneels  near 
the  infant  till  the  afterbirth  is  expelled.  If  the  father  is  present 
he  cuts  the  umbilical  cord  with  a  bamboo  knife  which  the 
mother  hands  to  him.  Then  he  cuts  a  six  inch  section  of  the 
cord  and  ties  it  to  the  under  side  of  the  hammock  as  an  amulet 
to  keep  the  child  from  crying.  If  the  father  is  not  present  to 
cut  the  cord,  the  mother  waits  patiently  until  his  return. 

The  reason  the  father  may  not  be  present  to  cut  the  cord 
at  once  is  that  he  may  not  yet  be  back  from  a  ceremonial  hunt 
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through  which  a  child  receives  its  name.  As  soon  as  the 
mother  feels  serious  labor  pains  and  believes  that  the  birth  is 
likely  to  occur  soon,  she  tells  her  husband,  who  picks  up  his 
bow  and  arrows  and  departs  in  search  of  game.  He  hopes  to 
bring  back  a  valiant  and  desired  animal,  such  as  the  tapir, 
jaguar,  or  peccary;  but  the  child  is  named  after  whatever  he 
kills.  If  the  birth  takes  place  at  night  and  the  father  cannot 
depart  for  the  hunt,  the  infant  is  named  according  to  some 
physical  peculiarity  it  shows,  or  it  is  given  a  name  inspired  by 
some  event  which  occurs  about  the  time  of  its  delivery.  The 
name  the  child  first  receives  need  not  be  taken  too  seriously, 
for  nicknames  will  probably  displace  it  as  names  are  changed 
often  during  life,  especially  in  connection  with  parenthood, 
for  parents  are  called  "father  of  so  and  so"  or  "mother  of  so 
and  so"  (teknonymy). 

To  return  again  to  the  mother  and  her  new-bom  child. 
As  soon  as  the  afterbirth  has  been  expelled,  she  picks  up  her 
baby  and  begins  to  scrape  the  dirt  from  its  body.  At  this  time 
she  presses  its  head  from  front  to  back  and  its  hips  inward  to 
make  it  "beautiful."  For  the  first  two  days  of  the  baby's  life, 
every  half  hour  or  so,  the  mother  will  go  through  this  mold- 
ing process.  After  it  has  been  ceremonially  molded,  the  baby 
receives  its  first  bath;  water  is  poured  over  it  by  the  mother 
from  a  calabash.  Then,  usually  about  a  half  hour  after  birth, 
it  is  suckled.  When  the  baby  has  been  washed  and  suckled, 
the  mother  disposes  of  the  afterbirth.  No  one  but  she  may 
touch  this  discharge.  The  mother  sits  on  the  ground  tending 
her  baby  for  several  hours  and  then  again  enters  her  ham- 
mock. After  he  has  carried  out  the  ceremonial  hunt  and  cut 
the  umbilical  cord,  the  father,  too,  retires  to  his  hammock. 

For  three  days  after  the  birth  of  a  child  the  Siriono  par- 
ents observe  rites  to  protect  the  child.  It  is  believed  that  the 
child  is  extremely  delicate  during  this  period  and  that  it  can 
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be  greatly  affected  by  the  activities  of  the  parents.  Conse- 
quently the  parents  are  extremely  careful  about  their  move- 
ments. They  remain  in  their  hammocks  unless  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  leave,  and  they  obey  a  number  of  food  taboos. 

On  the  day  after  the  birth  of  the  child  the  father  puts  on 
a  necklace  of  animal  teeth  and  winds  the  newly  made  baby 
sling  around  his  neck.  Then  a  relative  scratches  his  upper  and 
lower  legs  with  the  eye  tooth  of  a  rat  or  squirrel.  The  mother 
then  dons  the  ornaments  and  is  similarly  scratched  by  the; 
father.  In  this  way  the  parents  get  rid  of  the  "old  blood," 
which  might  cause  the  child  to  fall  sick. 

On  this  day,  too,  the  baby  gets  its  first  haircut.  The  hair 
is  pulled  out  high  on  the  forehead,  and  the  eyebrows  are 
pulled  out  by  the  mother.  The  depilated  hair  is  saved  and 
made  into  a  necklace,  which  the  mother  wears  to  promote  the 
future  growth  of  the  child's  hair. 

On  the  second  day  following  the  birth,  the  parents  are 
decorated  with  feathers  and  colored  cotton  string.  The  hair 
is  trimmed,  and  tufts  of  feathers  of  certain  birds  are  glued  to 
it.  The  red  string  is  wound  around  the  arms  and  legs;  and  the 
face,  arms,  and  legs  are  smeared  with  red  paint. 

On  the  third  day  after  the  birth  the  concluding  observ- 
ances of  this  ritual  are  carried  out.  The  mother  wears  a  neck- 
lace of  cotton  string  to  which  the  hair  plucked  from  the 
infant's  head  is  attached.  Necklaces  of  other  materials  are 
also  placed  around  the  necks  of  the  parents.  The  mother 
quickly  weaves  a  few  miniature  palm-leaf  baskets  and 
fills  them  with  the  ashes  of  a  dying  fire.  She  then  places  the 
baby  for  the  first  time  in  its  new  red-colored  sling.  The 
father  picks  up  his  bow  and  a  few  arrows  and  starts  for  the 
forest.  The  mother  follows  behind.  The  baby  is  astride  her 
hip  in  its  sling.  In  one  hand  she  carries  the  basket  of  ashes, 
and  she  scatters  the  contents  along  the  trail  to  purify  it;  in 
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the  other  hand  she  carries  a  calabash  of  water.  If  there  are 
other  children  or  co-wives  in  the  family,  they  may  come  be- 
hind scattering  ashes  along  the  trail,  too. 

After  a  short  walk,  the  group  halts.  The  mother  sits 
down,  and  the  father  brings  her  a  palm  leaf  from  which  she 
begins  to  construct  a  crude  carrying  basket.  Meanwhile  the 
father  goes  in  search  of  firewood.  When  enough  firewood 
has  been  collected  and  placed  in  the  newly  constructed  bas- 
ket, the  homeward  journey  begins.  When  the  party  arrives 
about  100  yards  from  the  dwelling  the  baskets  which  had 
held  the  ashes  are  hung  on  bushes.  When  they  get  inside  the 
dwelling  the  parents  use  the  wood  gathered  from  the  forest 
to  start  a  new  fire.  Last,  the  infant  is  given  a  bath  with  water 
from  the  calabash  which  the  mother  carried  into  the  forest 
and  back.  After  this  act  the  parents  assume  normal  activities. 

In  its  main  outline  the  symbology  of  this  rite  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  follow.  There  are  the  restrictions  on  the  parents  by 
which  they  are  impressed  with  their  responsibility  for  the 
safety  and  well-being  of  the  child;  there  is  the  decoration  and 
purification  as  a  public  notice  of  their  parental  status;  there 
is  the  purified  trail  into  the  forest,  the  source  of  the  family's 
sustenance,  and  there  is  the  kindling  of  a  new  hearth  when 
the  new  member  officially  joins  the  family  circle. 

Until  it  is  about  a  year  old,  the  Siriono  baby  is  almost 
constantly  with  its  mother,  who  cleans,  feeds,  and  grooms  it 
and  offers  it  the  breast  whenever  it  cries.  Infants  are  usually 
bathed  at  least  once  a  day.  If  the  band  is  on  the  march, 
Nature  aids  in  the  washing  process,  for  the  child  often  re- 
ceives shower  baths  from  the  frequent  rains.  When  the  band 
is  settled,  the  child  is  washed  at  a  stream  or  water  hole;  or, 
when  in  the  house  water  from  a  calabash  is  poured  over  it. 

Until  the  baby  is  about  six  months  of  age,  mother's  milk 
is  its  only  nourishment.  After  that  it  may  be  given  a  bone  to 
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suck,  and  the  mother  begins  to  round  out  the  diet  with  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  premasticated  food.  The  weaning  process  is 
very  gradual,  and  even  when  the  children  take  other  foods 
they  are  not  denied  the  breast.  Holmberg  saw  children  of 
three  and  four  years  still  sucking  from  the  mother's  breast. 
If  another  child  is  expected  the  mother  will  want  to  wean 
the  first  born.  In  weaning,  beeswax  is  applied  to  the  nipple, 
and  the  child,  obtaining  no  nourishment,  becomes  discour- 
aged. Toilet  training,  too,  is  gradual  and  not  severe.  There 
is  no  attempt  to  hasten  the  maturation  process.  If  a  child  is 
having  difficulty  in  creeping,  standing,  or  walking,  no  at- 
tempt is  made  to  force  him  to  accomplish  these  feats.  As  he 
starts  these  actions,  however,  he  is  encouraged  to  continue. 

The  greatest  hardship  on  the  infants  is  the  bi-weekly 
depilation  of  hair  from  the  eyebrows  and  forehead,  carried 
out  to  give  the  child  the  tribal  hair-dress  and  proper  appear- 
ance. It  is  not  until  about  the  age  of  three  that  a  child  re- 
signs itself  to  this  operation  without  howling. 

The  Siriono  are  very  fond  of  their  children  and  spend  a 
great  deal  of  time  playing  with  them.  Though  pregnant 
women  will  express  the  hope  that  they  will  give  birth  to  a 
boy,  this  preference  for  boys  does  not  seem  to  be  reflected  in 
the  amount  of  love  and  attention  bestowed  on  boys  and  girls. 
All  children  seem  to  fare  well.  Even  clubfooted  children  and 
those  otherwise  deformed  are  shown  much  consideration.  In 
fact  the  affection  toward  children  in  this  society  stands  in 
considerable  contrast  to  the  harsh  and  unfeeling  attitude  of 
adults  toward  other  adults  and  especially  toward  the  aged. 

2.  Childhood  and  Adolescence,  Until  a  Siriono  child  is 
about  three  years  old  and  can  walk  and  talk  pretty  well  he  is 
almost  continuously  in  the  charge  of  his  parents  and  siblings. 
Because  she  nurses,  cleans,  and  tends  him  and  because  the 
father  is  away  on  the  hunt  so  much  of  the  time,  it  is  the 
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mother  who  has  most  to  do  with  the  child  during  this  early- 
period.  Mothers  are  quite  gentle  and  indulgent  with  their 
children  and  seldom  subject  them  to  corporal  punishment. 
In  fact,  children  are  permitted  considerable  latitude  in  show- 
ing aggression  toward  adults.  If  they  strike  the  parents  when 
they  are  thwarted,  it  is  overlooked  or  is  considered  cause  for 
amusement.  The  Siriono  act  on  the  principle  that  the 
younger  the  child  the  less  responsible  for  his  actions  he  is; 
and,  if  two  children  of  the  family  get  into  a  dispute,  adults 
usually  support  the  younger. 

Probably  the  first  serious  restraints  which  a  child  is  ex- 
pected to  observe  by  himself  have  to  do  with  food.  Because 
of  certain  beliefs — such  as  the  notion  that  the  howler  mon- 
key (which  looks  like  an  old  man  because  it  has  a  beard)  is 
dangerous  for  the  young  to  eat — the  child  must  refrain  from 
eating  the  flesh  of  certain  animals.  While  the  child  is  very 
young  foods  that  are  taboo  are  simply  withheld  from  him. 
As  he  grows  older  and  more  mobile,  he  is  threatened  with 
sickness  and  abandonment  if  he  eats  the  forbidden  foods  in 
the  absence  of  his  parents. 

After  the  age  of  three,  the  child  begins  to  wander  from 
the  family  hearth  and  to  play  with  other  children.  His  first 
playmates,  besides  his  brothers  and  sisters,  are  likely  to  be  his 
half-brothers  and  half-sisters  and  his  cousins,  for  the  ex- 
tended family  usually  occupies  the  same  section  of  the  house. 
As  the  children  grow  older,  all  those  of  the  same  sex  and 
approximate  age  tend  to  form  one  play-group. 

Sex  typing  begins  early,  even  before  the  child  knows 
anything  about  it.  Even  before  he  is  three  months  old,  the 
father  makes  his  son  a  small  bow  and  some  arrows.  It  will  be 
several  years  before  the  boy  can  use  the  weapon,  but  it  is 
symbolic  of  the  role  of  a  hunter  into  which  he  must  grow. 
By  the  time  he  is  three,  the  boy  is  already  handling  the  bow 
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and  is  encouraged  to  shoot  at  any  non-human  target.  At  first 
he  practices  on  stationary  objects.  Later,  he  tries  to  hit  Uving 
objects,  such  as  butterflies  and  insects.  Still  later  he  aims  at 
the  birds  that  light  in  the  vicinity  of  the  house.  By  the  time 
he  is  eight,  the  boy  has  usually  brought  down  some  small 
game  animal  or  bird.  Climbing  trees,  playing  in  the  water, 
fishing,  learning  to  swim  (Siriono  children  are  excellent 
swimmers  by  the  age  of  eight.),  chasing  one  another  through 
camp,  and  wrestling  are,  with  the  shooting  of  arrows,  the 
main  play  activities  of  boys. 

Just  as  the  bow  stands  for  the  man's  activities,  the  spindle 
is  the  symbol  of  the  woman's  world.  Therefore,  before  his 
daughter  is  three  years  old  the  Siriono  father  has  fashioned  a 
miniature  spindle  for  her.  As  soon  as  the  girl  is  old  enough 
she  will  be  taught  to  spin  cotton  thread.  And  it  is  not  long 
before  she  gets  her  first  lessons  in  twining  bark-fiber  string 
and  in  making  baskets  and  pots.  Girls  become  accustomed 
to  household  tasks  by  assisting  their  mothers  to  carry  water, 
roast  fruit,  and  to  shell  maize.  By  the  time  girls  are  eight 
years  of  age,  they  have  made  a  good  beginning  at  mastering 
most  of  the  duties  performed  by  the  woman. 

Even  in  play,  Siriono  society  shows  a  certain  poverty. 
The  miniature  bow  of  the  boy  and  the  little  spindle  of  the 
girl  are  the  only  toys  made  for  the  children.  Tops,  dolls, 
balls,  stilts,  puzzles,  string  figures,  and  other  objects  which 
are  common  playthings  in  other  simple  societies  are  entirely 
absent.  Organized  games  such  as  hide-and-seek  and  the  like 
do  not  appear  here  either. 

Until  he  is  about  eight  years  of  age,  a  boy's  practice- 
shooting  and  hunting  take  place  in  the  company  of  his  age- 
mates  and  in  close  proximity  to  the  house.  Until  he  is  used 
to  jungle  hardships,  his  father  takes  him  out  only  about  one 
day  a  week;  but,  as  he  matures  and  becomes  seasoned,  he  is 
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taken  more  frequently  and  for  longer  trips.  On  these  expedi- 
tions, the  boy  learns  methods  of  tracking  and  stalking  game 
that  he  could  never  be  taught  by  his  small  companions.  He 
is  allowed  to  score  on  easy  shots  at  first,  and  feels  the  exhila- 
ration of  success.  He  is  given  light  loads  of  game  to  carry  in 
from  the  jungle,  and  if  he  kills  an  animal  of  any  size  and  im- 
portance, he  is  decorated  like  a  grown-up  hunter.  During 
this  period,  he  has  to  make  and  repair  his  own  weapons 
under  the  guidance  of  his  father  and  other  closely  related 
mature  males.  Thus,  by  the  time  the  boy  is  12  he  can  be 
considered  a  tested  hunter,  ready  to  supply  a  household  of 
his  own  with  game. 

The  Siriono  boy  undergoes  no  special  rite  at  puberty. 
There  is,  however,  a  puberty  rite  for  girls  which  every 
maiden  must  undergo  before  she  is  eligible  for  marriage. 
Intercourse  with  a  girl  who  has  not  had  this  rite  performed 
over  her  is  forbidden,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  violation  of 
this  taboo  will  be  followed  by  sickness  and  death. 

The  ceremony  is  held  when  a  few  girls  of  the  band  are 
about  at  the  age  of  puberty,  and  their  parents  feel  that  the 
rite  should  take  place.  All  hair  is  removed  from  the  girls' 
heads  with  a  bamboo  knife.  A  water  hole  or  stream  about  a 
day's  journey  from  the  house  is  selected  as  the  site.  The 
party  consists  of  the  parents  of  the  girls  and  some  old  men 
and  women  who  are  members  of  their  extended  families. 
Hunters  go  along  to  supply  the  group  with  game.  At  the 
place  selected  a  raised  platform  of  poles  is  erected  and  on  this 
the  girls  sit  for  two  or  three  days.  The  ceremony  consists 
mainly  of  singing  and  dancing  by  the  adult  members  of  the 
group  and  repeated  purifying  baths  for  the  girls.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  these  observances  the  whole  party  returns  to  the 
dwelling  of  the  band. 

Even  though  the  puberty  rite  has  been  conducted  for 
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them,  the  girls  are  not  yet  free  to  marry.  They  must  wait  at 
least  until  their  shorn  hair  has  again  grown  to  the  length  of 
their  chins.  While  the  hair  is  growing  the  girls  are  subject  to 
a  number  of  food  taboos,  and  during  this  period  the  girls  are 
expected  to  be  unusually  industrious  and  to  spend  consider- 
able time  in  carrying  firewood,  twining  string,  spinning 
thread,  grinding  maize,  weaving  baskets,  making  pots  and 
collecting  the  wild  foods.  It  is  obvious  that  the  girls  are  being 
prepared  for  marriage  and  domestic  life.  In  fact,  many  of 
them  will  have  already  been  betrothed  by  this  time. 

IV.  Marriage  and  Adult  Life 

1,  Rules,  Regulations,  and  Customs.  Marriage  is  usually 
within  the  same  band.  There  are  some  good  reasons  for  this. 
Bands  do  not  compete  for  game  in  the  same  territory,  and  so 
they  seldom  meet  long  enough  to  allow  their  members  to  be- 
come well  acquainted.  Again,  since  the  man  is  supposed  to 
stay  with  his  wife's  family  (matrilocal  residence),  he  would 
have  to  leave  his  own  band  and  his  close  relatives  if  he  mar- 
ried into  another  group.  Then,  if  he  fails  to  get  along  well 
with  his  relatives-in-law,  he  finds  himself  in  an  isolated  and 
difficult  position. 

In  Western  culture,  we  make  a  great  point  of  prohibiting 
the  marriage  of  close  relatives,  or,  at  least,  of  warning  of  the 
dire  results  that  will  follow  such  a  union.  Like  many  non- 
literate  peoples,  however,  the  Siriono  require  that  a  close 
relative  be  wed.  Any  relative  will  not  do,  of  course.  The 
Siriono  have  the  strongest  sanctions  against  incest  as  they 
define  it.  Marriage  or  sex  relations  between  brothers  and 
sisters  are  strictly  forbidden.  And  while  a  cousin  is  the  pre- 
ferred mate,  not  every  cousin  will  do  either.  The  children  of 
two  sisters  or  two  brothers  (parallel  cousins)  may  not  marry, 
nor  may  a  man  marry  his  father's  sister's  daughter  (one  kind 
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of  a  cross-cousin) .  The  marriage  must  take  place  between  a 
man  and  his  mother's  brother's  daughter  (the  other  type  of 
cross-cousin).  Of  course,  the  mother  may  have  more  than 
one  brother  and  these  mother's  brothers  may  have  more  than 
one  marriageable  daughter  each.  Then  the  boy  has  a  number 
of  potential  mates  and  a  choice.  If  no  first  cousin  of  the 
proper  relationship  is  available  the  boy  may  marry  a  second 
cousin  of  the  general  classification.  If  no  marriageable  rela- 
tive of  the  right  degree  can  be  found  for  the  boy,  rather  than 
force  him  to  go  unmarried,  he  is  allowed  to  mate  with  a  non- 
relative. 

The  marriage  customs  of  the  Siriono  contrast  in  a  num- 
ber of  ways  with  those  of  modern  Western  culture.  A  Siri- 
ono man  may  have  more  than  one  wife  (polygyny) ,  though 
it  is  usually  only  chiefs  and  particularly  good  hunters  who 
can  afford  to  take  advantage  of  this  custom.  A  second  wife 
is  usually  the  sister  of  the  first  (the  sororate).  Sisters  who  are 
co-wives  are  expected  to  get  along  together  and,  since  a  man 
is  supposed  to  help  his  parents-in-law  economically,  to  have 
wives  who  are  not  sisters  expands  such  obligations  of  a  man 
unduly.  A  man  may  acquire  a  second  wife  by  marrying  the 
widow  of  a  brother  who  dies  (the  levirate) .  He  is  not  forced 
to  marry  this  woman  if  he  does  not  want  to,  but  she  is  recog- 
nized as  his  potential  mate,  and  he  may  exercise  rights  over 
her  if  he  so  desires.  Also,  there  is  a  strong  tendency  for 
brothers  to  marry  sisters.  Since  a  man  has  sexual  privileges 
with  his  brother's  wife  and  a  woman  with  her  husband's 
brother,  a  condition  that  can  almost  be  named  group  mar- 
riage exists.  However,  these  sexual  privileges  are  exercised 
only  occasionally.  If  the  real  spouse  is  neglected  for  the 
potential  mate,  jealousy  and  divorce  result. 

The  understanding  about  marriage  is  usually  reached  by 
the  potential  mates  themselves.  Marriage,  which  is  so  elab- 
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orately  planned  a  ceremony  in  most  cultures  takes  place  with 
the  minimum  of  preparation  and  celebration  here.  There  is 

10  exchange  of  property,  no  exchange  of  vows,  no  feast. 

'he  parents-in-law  are  informed  of  the  young  people's  deci- 
don,  and  the  man's  hammock  is  moved  from  its  place  in  the 

louse  near  those  of  his  parents  to  a  location  in  the  same 

Iwelling  next  to  those  of  his  wife's  parents.  Except  for  some 
joking  and  horseplay  by  others  at  the  expense  of  the  newly- 
weds,  there  is  no  formal  notice  of  the  union. 

Although  marriage,  matrilocal  residence,  and  its  attend- 
ant obligations  cause  very  little  change  in  outward  arrange- 
ments among  the  Siriono,  the  internal  and  economic  shifts 
which  accompany  it  are  most  important.  A  man  may  not 
move  far  away  from  his  relatives  spatially,  but  he  now  must 
hunt  for  the  family  of  his  wife  and  not  for  his  family  of 
birth.  Yet,  it  must  not  be  thought  that  his  relations  with  his 
own  closest  kin  are  entirely  disrupted.  He  may  hunt,  as  be- 
fore, with  his  brother.  In  fact,  his  brother  may  be  the  hus- 
band of  his  wife's  sister.  And  he  is  still  residing  in  the  same 
house  as  his  closest  blood  relatives. 

Divorce  is  permitted  and  is  comparatively  easy  to  secure. 
In  divorce  the  man  takes  the  initiative  and  "throws  away" 
the  woman.  Men  are  continually  threatening  to  do  this,  but 
actually  seldom  carry  out  their  warnings.  Adultery  is  the 
most  common  cause  of  divorce;  and,  when  the  marriage  is 
dissolved,  the  woman  usually  immediately  marries  the  man 
with  whom  she  has  been  having  an  affair.  The  divorced  man 
merely  changes  his  hammock  back  to  the  part  of  the  dwelling 
occupied  by  his  parents  or,  if  he  remarries  at  once,  to  a  place 
in  the  house  near  his  new  parents-in-law.  The  children  of 
divorced  couples  are  always  left  with  the  mother.  The  father 
continues  to  provide  food  for  them,  at  least  until  the  mother 
remarries.   No  grave  stigma  attaches  to  divorce,  and  rela- 
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tions  between  divorced  couples  are  not  usually  strained, 
though  the  notion  of  divorced  couples  continuing  to  reside 
under  the  same  roof  may  give  us  of  another  culture  a  start. 

Marriage  and  full  economic  responsibility  are  not  quite 
enough  to  label  a  Siriono  an  adult.  It  is  when  a  woman  has 
had  a  child  and  a  man  is  a  father  that  full  adult  status  is  rec- 
ognized. Only  then  can  the  Siriono  participate  in  a  blood- 
letting ceremony  and  drinking  feast,  one  of  the  most  formal 
and  important  of  the  few  ceremonies  these  people  observe. 
The  principle  reason  given  for  holding  the  rite  is  to  get  rid  of 
"old  blood"  and  to  rejuvenate  the  individual.  It  is  also  ob- 
vious from  the  details  of  the  ceremony  that  it  is  expected  to 
perform  the  magical  function  of  increasing  the  food  supply. 
The  ceremony  is  held  once  a  year,  when  the  trees  are  flower- 
ing and  there  is  an  abundance  of  honey.  Large  quantities  of 
this  wild  honey  are  gathered  and  the  beer  is  brewed.  While 
the  mead  is  fermenting  those  who  are  going  to  participate 
in  the  ceremony  have  their  hair  cropped,  are  adorned  with 
feathers,  and  smeared  with  red  paint. 

The  occasion  begins  with  drinking  feasts  held  separately 
by  the  men  and  women.  The  children  are  looked  after  by 
those  not  qualified  to  take  part  in  the  rite  or  who  are  not 
participating  in  it  for  some  other  reason.  Singing  and  dancing 
continue  for  some  time.  (The  only  Siriono  dance  is  a  round 
dance  or  circle  dance  which  each  sex  carries  on  separately.) 
When  the  participants  reach  a  high  state  of  exhilaration  their 
arms  are  pierced  with  a  sharp  dorsal  spine  of  a  sting  ray.  Men 
usually  puncture  the  women  and  themselves  too.  The  men 
are  pierced  along  the  lower  arms  from  the  wrist  to  the  elbow 
and  the  women  on  the  upper  arms  from  the  elbow  to  the 
shoulder.  The  blood  is  allowed  to  drip  into  small  holes  in 
the  ground. 

At  daybreak  of  the  next  morning  the  men  start  out  on  a 
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hunt.  The  women  follow  carrying  baskets  of  ashes  which 
they  sprinkle  along  the  trail.  While  the  men  hunt,  the  women 
gather  palm  cabbage,  one  of  the  wild  food  staples.  All  re- 
turn from  the  forest  by  noon  and  the  drinking  of  the  mead 
is  resumed.  People  eat  at  their  own  fires  when  they  are  hun- 
gry; food  is  not  centrally  served  as  is  the  drink.  But  old  pots 
must  be  thrown  away,  and  new  ones  must  be  used  for  the 
cooking  carried  on  during  this  period.  Taboos  against  eating 
deer,  squirrel,  tortoise,  monkey,  armadillo,  porcupine,  palm 
cabbage,  and  several  other  common  foods  are  observed  by  the 
participants  for  three  days.  If  these  taboos  are  violated,  it  is 
believed  that  the  wounds  caused  by  the  bloodletting  will  be- 
come infected.  Consequently,  the  game  and  palm  cabbage 
obtained  by  the  participants  in  the  forest  are  distributed  to 
the  members  of  their  extended  families  who  are  not  taking 
part  in  the  exercises.  The  diets  of  the  participants  seems  to 
be  limited  to  peccary,  fish,  tapir,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
palm  cabbage,  to  vegetable  foods. 

The  ceremony  appears  to  have  a  number  of  related  func- 
tions. It  supposedly  restores  the  vitality  of  the  individual  and 
keeps  him  healthy.  It  is,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  a  sign  of 
adulthood.  It  is  also  thought  to  be  a  means  of  insuring  a  good 
supply  of  food  for  the  future.  It  is  believed  that  during  the 
ceremony  the  animals  all  come  near  the  place  of  festivities  to 
see  the  men  bravely  decorated  with  red  paint  and  feathers 
and  to  listen  to  the  singing.  Then,  when  the  men  go  out  to 
hunt,  they  will  always  encounter  game  in  this  vicinity.  Thus, 
the  ceremony  acts  as  a  magnet  for  the  wild  life  upon  which 
the  Siriono  depend.  The  fertility  symbolism  of  pouring 
blood  into  the  ground  and  then  going  on  a  short  hunting  and 
gathering  expedition  hardly  needs  further  analysis. 

Participation  in  this  blood-letting  rite  is  in  no  way  obliga- 
tory.   But  the  scars  left  by  the  bloodletting  are  always 
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proudly  displayed,  and  every  child  looks  forward  to  being 
marked  with  this  outward  evidence  of  his  maturity. 

2.  Activity,  Debility,  Old  Age,  and  Death.  How  does 
the  adult  Siriono  spend  his  time?  As  far  as  the  man  is  con- 
cerned Holmberg  estimates  that  he  spends  about  half  of  his 
waking  moments  wandering  around  the  forest  in  search  of 
game  and  food.  He  is  alone  about  one  third  of  this  time,  with 
fellow  hunters  another  third  of  it,  and  on  expeditions  with 
his  family  the  remaining  third.  Although  the  distance  may  be 
much  more  or  quite  a  bit  less,  depending  on  his  luck,  he 
covers  approximately  fifteen  miles  in  the  average  hunting 
day.  Unless  his  wife  or  fellow  hunters  are  there  to  assist  him, 
he  alone  carries  in  the  meat  he  has  secured.  As  stated  previ- 
ously, except  at  times  of  sowing  or  harvest,  he  spends  com- 
paratively little  time  in  his  gardens.  Hunting,  fishing,  and 
gathering  are  his  main  occupations  when  he  is  not  at  home. 

During  the  other  half  of  his  waking  hours  the  adult  male 
is  at  home,  or,  to  be  more  specific,  in  his  hammock,  resting, 
eating,  smoking,  playing  with  his  children,  and  making  or 
repairing  arrows.  His  social  and  recreational  life  seems  bare 
compared  to  that  of  other  peoples.  His  immediate  relatives 
are  his  only  friends;  he  lacks  games;  occasional  wrestling  is 
the  extent  of  his  sports;  he  belongs  to  no  clubs  or  associa- 
tions; formal  religious  occasions  are  few;  and  his  religious  ob- 
ligations are  minimal.  On  nights  of  the  full  moon  he  oc- 
casionally dances  and  sings  with  his  fellows;  once  a  year  he 
may  join  in  the  bloodletting  ceremony;  and  only  occasionally 
(not  more  than  six  or  eight  times  a  year)  does  he  get  drunk. 

Due  to  her  child-bearing  and  child-rearing  role  the 
woman  is  much  more  restricted  in  her  movements  than  is  the 
man.  She  spends  more  of  her  time  in  and  around  the  house. 
When  the  band  or  family  is  settled  for  a  time,  she  devotes  a 
large  portion  of  the  day  to  cooking,  caring  for  children, 
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spinning  cotton  thread,  twining  bark-fiber  string,  weaving 
mats  and  baskets,  coiling  pots,  making  pipes,  repairing  ham- 
mocks, preparing  feather  ornaments,  carrying  water,  bring- 
ing in  firewood,  and  collecting  motacii  fruits  and  palm  cab- 
bage, which  grow  in  abundance  close  to  every  dwelling.  She 
seldom  goes  far  into  the  forest  by  herself  or  with  other 
women.  During  the  rainy  season,  however,  she  often  takes 
trips  of  a  day  or  two  with  her  husband  to  collect  wild  fruits, 
and  in  the  dry  season  she  is  on  the  march  rather  continually 
as  the  entire  band  moves  in  quest  of  food.  Agricultural  work 
for  the  woman,  as  for  the  man,  is  a  relatively  unimportant 
activity. 

The  round  of  toil  to  which  a  Siriono  is  exposed  so  early, 
and  which  continues  so  unremittingly  and  with  such  poor 
technological  equipment  in  an  inhospitable  climate,  leaves  its 
mark  on  his  physical  being  before  too  long.  Holmberg  tells 
us  that  by  the  time  a  Siriono  is  30  years  of  age  his  powers 
have  begun  to  wane  and  when  he  is  40,  he  is  already  in  the 
category  of  old  age. 

A.  Attitudes  toward  Infirmity.  Status  in  Siriono  society 
[is  determined  largely  by  immediate  utility  to  the  group;  and 
[so  the  aged  tend  to  be  considered  a  burden.  They  simply 
cannot  compete  with  the  young  people  on  the  terms  de- 
manded of  a  mobile  hunting  and  gathering  people  in  this  en- 
svironment  with  the  equipment  at  their  disposal.  It  is  re- 
sented that  the  old  people  eat  but  are  unable  to  furnish  much 
[food,  that  they  can  only  proceed  slowly  and  thus  hinder  the 
^movements  of  the  group.  As  a  consequence,  they  suffer  pain- 
ful dependence  and  neglect. 

The  Siriono  are  quick  to  note  failing  performance  due  to 
age.  Physical  signs  of  age  are  also  noted — deep  wrinkles,  the 
menopause  in  women,  heavy  beards  in  men,  gray  hair  (which 
seldom  occurs),  stooped  shoulders,  and  a  halting  gait.  The 
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aged  and  infirm  are  weeded  out  soon  after  their  loss  of  vigor 
becomes  apparent.  Therefore,  there  are  actually  very  few 
old  people  among  the  Siriono.  Holmberg  estimates  that,  dis- 
counting infant  mortality,  the  average  Siriono  life  span  falls 
somewhere  between  the  ages  of  35  to  40. 

A  person  too  ill  or  infirm  to  move  with  the  band  is  simply 
abandoned.  Holmberg  actually  saw  this  practice  occur.  He 
saw  a  woman  desperately  sick  in  her  hammock  at  the  time  a 
band  was  preparing  to  break  camp.  When  he  asked  the  chief 
what  was  to  be  done  with  her,  the  chief  referred  him  to  her 
husband.  The  husband  told  him  bluntly  that  she  was  to  be 
left  to  die  because  she  was  too  sick  to  walk  and  because  she 
was  sure  to  die  anyway.  The  following  morning  the  entire 
band  marched  out  of  camp  leaving  the  woman  with  fire,  a 
calabash  of  water,  and  her  personal  belongings.  Of  course 
the  woman  died. 

B.  Death  and  Mourning.  When  the  group  is  not  on  the 
march  and  a  person  is  dying,  his  close  relatives  gather  around 
him.  The  women  sit  on  the  ground  and  weep;  the  men  squat 
about  silently  smoking  their  pipes.  If  the  dying  person  has 
been  a  great  hunter,  men  sometimes  gather  about  him  and  ask 
him  to  pass  them  some  of  his  good  fortune.  If  he  was  noted 
for  killing  tapir  they  may  ask,  "Grandfather,  where  can  we 
find  tapir?"  He  may  tell  them  to  go  to  a  certain  place  early 
some  morning  after  his  death,  and  they  will  find  the  tapir. 
After  the  disposal  of  the  corpse,  the  men  leave  for  the  spot 
named  in  hope  of  finding  game  there. 

Death  in  a  hammock  defiles  it  and  makes  it  necessary  to 
dispose  of  it.  Therefore,  a  dying  individual  is  usually  re- 
moved from  the  hammock  some  hours  before  death  and 
placed  on  a  woven  mat.  As  death  approaches,  the  mouth  of 
the  sick  person  is  frequently  opened  to  determine  whether 
he  is  still  breathing.  When  there  is  no  sign  of  breathing,  the 
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person  is  regarded  as  dead.  Disposal  of  the  corpse  should  take 
place  before  the  next  morning.  The  dead  are  not  buried. 
The  corpse,  with  legs  extended  and  arms  to  the  sides,  is 
wrapped  in  two  mats  and  placed  on  a  platform  in  the  house. 
With  him  are  left  his  calabashes  filled  with  water,  his  pipes, 
and  some  fire.  The  men  shoot  arrows  in  all  directions 
through  the  house  to  drive  out  the  evil  spirits,  and  then  the 
house  is  deserted.  The  band  moves  to  a  new  location. 

On  the  day  after  the  disposal  of  the  corpse  the  mourners 
are  scarified  on  the  upper  and  lower  legs  with  an  eye  tooth  of 
a  rat  or  squirrel,  and  they  rub  their  legs  and  faces  with  red 
paint.  On  the  next  day  the  bereaved  are  decorated  with  the 
feathers  of  certain  birds.  There  are  no  food  taboos  that  are 
specifically  demanded  during  the  period  of  mourning,  but 
parents  and  widows  often  fast  for  a  day  or  two  following  a 
death.  Widows  usually  keen  ceremonially  for  an  hour  or  so 
a  day  for  three  days  after  the  death  of  the  husband.  Evi- 
dences of  grief  seem  more  pronounced  when  a  child  has  died, 
another  indication  of  the  great  affection  for  children  in 
Siriono  society  and  of  the  favored  position  of  children. 

The  abandonment  of  the  house  and  corpse  does  not  end 
the  funeral  rites.  After  the  flesh  has  rotted,  relatives  of  the 
deceased  have  to  return  and  bury  the  bones.  If  this  is  not 
done,  it  is  feared  that  the  soul  of  the  departed  may  return  as 
an  evil  spirit  or  a  monster  and  cause  endless  trouble  to  the 
survivors.  The  skull,  however,  is  not  interred.  It  is  either 
carried  to  the  new  residence,  where  it  is  placed  near  or  under 
the  hammocks  of  the  close  relatives  of  the  dead  person,  or  it 
is  left  on  top  of  the  ground  at  the  spot  where  the  bones  are 
buried.  There  is  a  tendency  to  save  only  the  skulls  of  those 
greatly  loved,  such  as  young  children,  or  of  important  peo- 
ple, such  as  chiefs  and  great  hunters.  Mothers  often  feel  that 
they  have  to  carry  about  the  skulls  of  deceased  children  to 
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prevent  illness.  As  death  brings  new  skulls  into  the  family, 
old  skulls  may  be  abandoned.  Skulls  that  are  kept  are  often 
used  in  curing.  The  usual  manner  of  employing  them  is  to 
cover  them  with  red  paint  and  apply  them  to  an  aching  part 
of  the  body. 

The  period  during  which  mourning  is  enjoined  is  only 
three  days.  A  widow  or  a  widower  may  remarry  as  soon 
as  the  three  days  of  mourning  are  over,  and  in  three  cases  of 
the  death  of  husbands  which  he  observed,  Holmberg  states 
that  in  each  case  the  widows  were  married  by  levirate  hus- 
bands on  the  third  day  after  the  mortuary  rites.  Where  such 
practices  exist,  the  society,  usually  for  the  sake  of  the  chil- 
dren and  the  smooth  functioning  of  the  economy,  is  trying 
to  heal  the  gap  left  in  the  social  structure  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  so  allows  the  potential  mate  to  take  the  place  of  his 
brother  without  delay. 

C.  Disease  and  Its  Treatment.  The  subject  of  sickness 
and  mortality  should  not  be  left  without  a  word  about 
Siriono  attitudes  toward  disease  and  their  treatment  of  it. 
Most  hunting  and  gathering  peoples,  because  of  their  close 
contact  with  nature  and  knowledge  of  the  properties  of 
plants,  have  a  large  stock  of  herbal  remedies.  Even  if  most 
of  these  are  ineffectual  and  mainly  magical  in  their  applica- 
tion, they  at  least  give  mental  relief  to  those  who  use  them 
and  a  feeling  that  something  is  being  attempted  on  behalf  of 
the  sufferer.  Not  so  with  the  Siriono.  They  have  one  decoc- 
tion made  from  the  bark  of  a  tree  and  used  in  cases  of  diar- 
rhea in  children.  Green  leaves  are  tied  over  open  wounds  and 
sores,  and  strips  of  bark  fiber  are  bound  tightly  above  infec- 
tions of  the  arms  and  legs  to  prevent  their  spread.  This  is 
the  extent  of  their  herbalism.  The  Siriono  claim  no  remedies 
for  snake  bite  and  know  no  way  to  set  broken  bones.  Ach- 
ing teeth  are  allowed  to  become  loose  and  then  are  extracted 
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with  the  fingers.  The  most  ingenuity  shown  is  in  connection 
with  the  extraction  of  skin  worms.  A  sticky  substance,  irri- 
tating to  the  worm,  which  is  taken  from  the  inside  of  the 
pipe  stem,  is  placed  in  the  hole  where  the  worm  resides. 
When  the  worm  pushes  its  head  out,  it  is  seized  and  squeezed 
until  it  pops  out  of  the  skin. 

The  prominent  maladies  which  beset  the  Siriono  are 
malaria,  dysentery,  hookworm,  and  skin  diseases.  The  Siri- 
ono seem  to  have  an  astonishing  sense  of  helplessness  and 
futility  in  the  face  of  their  ills.  There  are  no  shamans  and 
specialized  herbalists  or  medical  practitioners  in  the  society. 
Women  of  the  household  may  chant  over  the  patient  to  drive 
away  the  evil  spirits,  or  arrows  may  be  struck  in  the  ground 
near  his  hammock  for  the  same  purpose,  but  even  these  at- 
tempts to  aid  may  be  neglected  if  the  sick  person  does  not 
quickly  respond  favorably. 

The  sovereign  remedy  for  all  ills  is  a  red  paint  obtained 
from  the  seeds  of  a  plant.  It  is  supposed  to  be  efficacious  in 
protecting  a  person  from  evil  spirits  which  cause  sickness  and 
in  driving  out  evil  spirits  which  have  managed  to  intrude  into 
the  body.  In  sickness  and  health  the  Siriono  are  daubed  with 
this  red  paint,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  it  is  always  used  on  ritual 
occasions. 

On  the  theory  that  the  "old  blood"  is  somehow  to  blame, 
scarification  is  practiced  extensively  to  gain  relief  from  pain. 
The  ailing  individual  scratches  himself  or  is  scratched  by  one 
of  his  relatives  with  the  eye  tooth  of  a  rat  or  squirrel  at  the 
place  where  the  pain  is  felt.  After  the  "old  blood"  has  been 
released,  the  area  is  covered  with  red  paint.  Massage  figures 
prominently  in  the  treatment  of  complaints  of  the  chest  and 
back.  Pus  is  extracted  from  festering  wounds  by  sucking  and 
squeezing. 

Theories  of  the  cause  of  disease  are  vague  and  confused. 
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Natural  causation  is  recognized  with  respect  to  minor  ail- 
ments such  as  wounds,  burns,  and  stomach  trouble,  but  any- 
thing really  serious  is  attributed  to  evil  spirits.  These  spirits 
are  thought  to  enter  the  mouth  or  nose  when  a  person  is 
sleeping,  and  especially  when  he  is  snoring,  and  to  make  their 
way  to  the  region  where  the  pain  is  felt. 

There  is  also  a  general  feeling  that  sickness  can  be  caused 
by  the  absence  and  wandering  of  the  "soul"  during  sleep.  If 
the  soul  does  much  of  this  wandering  or  hunting  during  the 
night,  the  person  may  complain  of  feeling  sick  or  tired  the 
next  day.  The  violation  of  the  numerous  food  taboos  that  ap- 
ply to  those  of  different  age  groups  and  seem  to  apply  to 
all  special  situations  is  another  accepted  cause  of  disease. 
Such  breaches  of  tribal  custom  make  it  easy  for  the  evil 
spirits  to  enter  the  body,  it  is  believed.  But  very  little  disease 
is  attributed  to  witchcraft.  Occasionally  a  man  may  burst  out 
in  anger  and  say  to  his  enemy,  "Watch  out,  or  I  will  take 
you  with  me  when  I  die."  But  such  threats  seldom  occur, 
and  a  systematic  notion  about  sorcery  does  not  seem  to  have 
developed. 

Since  the  evil  spirits  are  so  many,  the  defenses  against 
them  so  weak,  and  because  serious  sickness  so  often  leads  to 
abandonment,  any  ill  health  fills  the  Siriono  with  dread  and 
alarm.  He  takes  to  his  hammock  and  stays  there  until  the 
symptoms  of  disease  disappear  or  until  he  succumbs.  Condi- 
tions inside  the  house  are  not  too  favorable  for  the  quick 
cure  of  a  sick  person.  At  the  side  of  a  patient's  hammock,  a 
smoky  fire  is  kept  burning.  The  house  is  dark  and  offers 
only  token  protection  from  the  weather.  The  patient  is  filled 
with  an  intense  anxiety,  and  his  relatives  do  little  to  cheer  him 
up  or  aid  him. 

Moreover,  it  is  believed,  not  without  reason,  that  one  of 
the  sure  signs  of  serious  sickness  is  the  loss  of  appetite.  If  a 
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person  does  not  eat  for  several  days,  it  is  regarded  as  a  sure 
sign  that  he  will  die.  Consequently,  patients  who  do  not 
want  to  be  abandoned  or  given  up  for  dead  will  force  them- 
selves to  eat  when  food  restriction  would  be  much  more  ben- 
eficial. Holmberg  saw  a  person  with  a  dysentery-like  infec- 
tion of  the  stomach  neurotically  cramming  down  large  quan- 
tities of  an  acid  fruit  that  was  in  season  to  convince  himself 
and  those  about  him  that  he  was  on  the  road  to  recovery.  He 
expired  one  morning,  after  having  eaten  a  full  basket  of  these 
fruits  the  night  before.  Until  his  demise,  native  theory  gave 
him  a  good  chance  for  recovery  because  he  had  been  able  to 
continue  to  eat. 

V.  Psychological  and  Philosophical  Considerations 

L  Personal  and  Social  Adjustment,  No  section  on  the 
normal  life  cycle  and  social  customs  of  the  Siriono  can  be 
complete  without  some  comment  on  the  ungracious  and  con- 
tentious nature  of  existence  among  these  people.  The  Siriono 
are  all  interrelated  by  birth  and  marriage,  for  since  a  man 
must  marry  a  cross-cousin  of  a  certain  degree,  his  in-laws 
are  his  blood  relatives  as  well.  Even  though  a  band  lives  to- 
gether at  close  quarters  in  one  dwelling,  Siriono  life  presents 
a  picture  of  unbridled  individualism  and  a  lack  of  generosity, 
co-operation,  and  good  will  that  is  formidable  indeed. 

The  whole  attitude  and  practice  in  relation  to  the  con- 
sumption of  food  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  situation.  The 
demeanor  of  the  hunter  shows  his  unwillingness  to  share  food 
with  others.  The  more  successful  he  has  been  on  the  hunt, 
the  more  surly  and  unapproachable  he  acts.  If  he  has  much 
meat  he  will  not  even  bring  it  into  camp  but  will  leave  it  at 
a  convenient  distance  and  enter  empty  handed.  He  falls  into 
his  hammock,  smokes,  and  orders  his  wife  to  remove  the 
thorns  from  his  feet.  Later  she  quietly  goes  to  get  the  meat 
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he  has  left  in  the  forest.  No  matter  how  successful  the 
hunter  has  been  the  food  is  seldom  distributed  beyond  the  ex- 
tended family.  Requests  for  meat,  no  matter  how  badly  it  is 
needed,  are  coolly  disregarded.  Food  is  eaten  in  huge  quanti- 
ties rather  than  given  away.  Food  is  bolted  unceremoniously. 
It  is  not  uncommon  for  four  people  to  eat  a  60  pound  pec- 
cary at  a  sitting.  Thirty  pounds  of  meat  were  consumed  by 
one  man  in  a  24-hour  period.  Holmberg  saw  two  men  eat  the 
flesh  of  six  spider  monkeys  weighing  from  10  to  15  pounds 
each  in  a  single  day  and  complain  of  hunger  that  night. 

While  a  fortunate  family  gluts  itself,  neighbors  cluster 
around  hoping  for  a  tidbit.  They  are  seldom  acknowledged 
or  gratified.  Because  of  the  reluctance  to  share  food  and  to 
avoid  being  annoyed  by  a  begging  audience  much  eating 
takes  place  at  night  and  at  odd  times.  During  the  early  period 
of  his  stay  Holmberg  was  constantly  astonished  to  find  that 
large  amounts  of  meat  which  he  saw  at  night  before  he  went 
to  sleep  were  gone  by  the  next  morning.  When  a  large 
amount  of  food  has  been  obtained  by  a  family,  members  of 
the  extended  family,  the  chief,  and  a  prominent  hunter  or 
two  may  be  invited  to  a  feast.  The  expectation  is  that  the 
hunter  will  be  invited  to  a  similar  feast  of  his  guest  sometime 
in  the  future.  If  the  guest  does  not  reciprocate  soon,  he  is  sure 
to  hear  about  it.  This  forced  and  reluctant  hospitality  is  the 
closest  the  Siriono  get  to  any  system  of  sharing  or  re- 
ciprocity. 

The  fear  of  the  Siriono  that  he  is  going  to  be  cheated  and 
that  his  food  will  be  enjoyed  by  someone  else,  has  a  morbid 
and  paralyzing  character.  While  he  was  with  a  band  of  Siri- 
ono who  were  settled  in  one  place  for  a  rather  prolonged  pe- 
riod, Holmberg  tried  to  initiate  co-operative  planting  of  gar- 
dens among  them.  Several  acres  of  land  were  co-operatively 
cleared  and  planted  with  maize.   Although  there  was  ob- 
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viously  going  to  be  plenty  of  maize  for  everyone,  while  the 
crop  was  ripening  complaints  began  to  arise,  and  quarrels 
broke  out.  One  person  accused  another  of  making  off  with 
maize  before  it  was  ripe,  of  harvesting  more  than  his  share,  of 
carrying  some  into  the  forest  to  eat  unobserved.  The  men 
charged  that,  though  they  had  done  most  of  the  work,  the 
women  were  eating  most  of  the  crop.  Hunting,  which 
should  have  gone  on  vigorously  while  the  crop  was  matur- 
ing, was  at  a  standstill,  for  men  feared  to  start  on  the  hunt 
lest  they  return  to  find  that  others  had  eaten  up  most  of  the 
maize.  It  is  significant  that  the  bickering  and  ill-feeling  arose, 
not  over  the  work  involved  in  the  farming,  for  this  was  car- 
ried out  without  too  much  friction,  but  because  of  lack 
of  faith  that  the  results  of  the  labor  would  be  distributed 
equitably. 

This  worry  and  lack  of  faith  is  hard  to  counteract  in  deal- 
ing with  different  families,  for  it  exists  even  within  the  same 
elementary  family.  There  is  often  someone  in  the  family 
who  feels  that  he  is  not  getting  his  share.  Even  though  there 
are  some  general  rules  for  the  distribution  of  meat  (A  male 
family  head  is  supposed  to  be  given  the  meat  from  the  back 
of  the  animal,  the  first  wife  the  two  hind  legs,  and  the  others 
the  less  choice  portions.),  men  frequently  accuse  the  woman 
of  the  family  of  hiding  and  hoarding  meat,  or  of  eating  it 
when  the  men  are  absent,  and  of  taking  more  than  their  share. 

The  Siriono  are  no  more  willing  to  share  mead  generally 
and  with  all  neighbors  than  they  are  to  share  food.  When  a 
good  supply  of  honey  is  at  hand,  the  women  of  a  family  will 
make  a  mead,  or  beer,  in  calabashes.  Men  and  women  hold 
separate  drinking  parties.  If  it  is  to  be  an  affair  for  the  men, 
the  husband  will  invite  some  near  relatives.  The  drinking 
starts  in  the  afternoon,  with  the  guests  squatting  in  a  circle 
near  the  host's  hammock.   The  calabash  of  mead  is  passed 
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around,  and  a  pipe  continually  makes  the  circuit  too.  After 
sufficient  beer  to  evoke  a  glow  has  been  imbibed,  members  of 
the  group  break  into  song.  The  usually  taciturn  and  uncom- 
municative Siriono  becomes  talkative  and  demonstrative  at 
such  a  party.  Children  and  uninvited  guests  cluster  around, 
begging  with  little  result  but  hoping  to  benefit  if  the  party 
should  get  out  of  hand  and  end  in  disorder.  Frequently  this 
is  the  case.  As  tongues  are  loosened,  and  aggression  and  com- 
plaints find  expression,  disputes  arise.  The  traditional  man- 
ner of  settling  these  is  by  wrestling  matches,  and  the  chances 
are  good  that  one  contestant  or  the  other  will  fall  into  a 
family  hearth  and  suffer  a  severe  burn.  At  these  moments  the 
wives  try  to  intercede  and  usually  get  manhandled  for  their 
pains.  The  drinking  bout  can  be  expected  to  continue  until 
the  supply  of  mead  is  exhausted.  The  drinking  parties  of  the 
women  are  much  the  same  in  pattern  but  seldom  are  punctu- 
ated by  such  violent  episodes. 

2.  Conceptual  and  Religious  Life.  A.  Number ,  Time, 
Distance,  and  Cosmology,  The  conceptual  and  religious  life 
of  the  Siriono  is  a  relatively  bare  cupboard  for  those  who  seek 
an  intellectual  feast.  The  Siriono  counts  to  three,  but  beyond 
that  everything  is  "much"  or  "many."  Yet  he  has  a  working 
conception  of  something  for  which  he  does  not  have  words 
or  a  system,  for  he  notes  at  once  the  absence  of  one  object 
from  a  large  number  of  similar  objects.  Distance  is  dealt  with 
just  as  unelaborately.  A  place  is  one,  two,  three,  or  many 
sleeps  (days  of  march)  away.  There  are  no  instruments  of 
measurement. 

The  time  sense  is  no  better  developed.  No  records  of 
time  or  age  are  kept;  there  are  no  systems  for  accomplishing 
this.  There  are  no  definitely  named  months  or  seasons,  no 
co-ordinated  calendar.  Things  happened  when  a  Siriono 
"was  a  little  boy"  or  when  the  group  "was  living  in  that 
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spot."  Seasons  are  given  descriptive  names  as  suits  the  fancy 
of  the  speaker.  Thus,  a  given  period  may  be  referred  to  as 
"the  time  when  the  fruit  was  abundant."  Today  is  "now." 
Past  time  is  "the  brother  of  yesterday" — that  is,  the  day  be- 
fore yesterday  or  any  period  prior  to  it.  Future  time  is  "the 
brother  of  tomorrow" — that  is,  the  day  after  tomorrow  and 
beyond.  The  time  of  day  is  expressed  by  reference  to  the 
sun  or  to  the  amount  of  light  or  darkness.  "The  sun  is  out" 
is  what  will  be  said  at  about  8  a.m.  At  about  5  p.m.,  the 
phrase  is  "the  sun  is  low."  Twilight  is  expressed  by  the 
words  "hard  to  see." 

Speculation  about  the  heavenly  bodies  and  the  natural 
elements  is  rudimentary,  too.  Planets  and  stars  alike  are 
called  "moon  fire."  The  sun  is  equated  with  fire,  and  mist  is 
considered  "smoke."  Winds,  and  especially  the  cold,  hated 
south  wind  are  attributed  to  evil  spirits. 

The  Siriono  recognize  but  two  cardinal  points,  east  and 
west.  Yet,  despite  this  astonishing  lack  of  development  of 
directional  terminology,  the  Siriono  finds  his  way  around  in 
the  densest  jungles,  and  no  matter  how  meandering  his  route, 
he  always  is  able  to  return  to  the  point  from  which  he 
started. 

B.  DreamSy  the  Soul,  and  Magical  Practices.  The  Siriono 
attributes  his  dreams  to  the  absence  of  the  soul  from  his  body 
and  its  wanderings  during  the  night.  He  accepts  his  dreams 
as  a  portent  of  the  future;  for  instance,  if  he  dreams  of  killing 
a  certain  animal  on  the  hunt  he  feels  confident  that  he  will 
actually  accomplish  this  soon.  Many  of  his  dreams  do  deal 
with  hunting,  fishing,  or  gathering  food.  Holmberg  states 
that  50  per  cent  of  the  dreams  related  to  him  by  Siriono 
showed  a  preoccupation  with  food.  Moreover,  many  of  these 
dreams  about  food  cannot  be  dismissed  as  an  evidence  of  sim- 
ple wish  fulfillment,  for  they  often  occur  when  the  person  is 
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not  hungry.  A  guest  at  a  feast  at  which  Holmberg  played 
host  described  to  him  a  vivid  dream  about  food  the  next 
morning! 

Though  there  is  a  firm  belief  that  man  has  a  soul,  there 
is  no  hard  and  fast  idea  of  where  the  soul  is  located  in  the 
human  frame.  Some  informants  thought  the  soul  resides  in 
the  heart;  others  thought  the  bodily  home  of  the  soul  is  the 
head;  still  others  were  frank  to  say  they  did  not  know.  The 
fate  of  the  soul  after  death  is  still  less  clear.  There  is  ap- 
parently no  conception  of  a  special  afterworld  for  the  souls 
of  the  dead.  A  general  belief  exists  that  the  souls  of  the  dead 
can  become  evil  spirits  or  monsters.  This  is  true  only  of  ag- 
grieved spirits  or  of  the  souls  of  those  who  had  been  evil  and 
difficult  in  life.  What  happens  to  the  souls  of  the  good  after 
death  is  not  explained.  Yet,  we  have  seen  that  on  occasion 
the  skulls  of  the  ancestors  are  used  to  help  the  living. 

There  is  no  important  development  of  magic  among  the 
Siriono,  but  magical  practices  do  exist.  The  skulls  of  game 
animals  and  the  feathers  of  birds  are  hung  up  near  the  dwell- 
ing to  induce  animals  and  birds  to  stay  in  the  vicinity.  Hunt- 
ers use  red  paint,  feathers,  and  painted  cotton  string  on  their 
persons  in  an  effort  to  "draw"  the  animals.  As  we  have 
noted,  singing  and  dancing  are  carried  on  at  certain  times  to 
augment  the  supply  of  game.  And  in  connection  with  the 
hunt  and  the  ceremonies  of  the  life  cycle  a  good  many  other 
magical  practices  have  been  recounted. 

C.  Religion.  It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the 
Siriono  have  neither  shamans  nor  priests;  and,  as  this  lack  of 
specialists  in  the  realm  of  religion  suggests,  there  exists  no 
complex  religious  system  among  these  people.  There  is  a 
distinction  between  sacred  and  profane  and  between  a  good 
supernatural  and  evil  spirits  or  monsters. 

Moon  is  the  only  beneficent  supernatural  in  which  the 
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Siriono  believe.  Moon  was  formerly  a  great  chief  living  on 
this  earth.  The  earth  was  then  inhabited  by  a  race  of  evil 
beings.  These  he  slew,  and  the  reeds  now  used  for  arrows 
sprang  up  where  they  had  been  destroyed.  Then  Moon  cre- 
ated man  and  animals.  Animals  were  at  first  hot  to  the  touch 
of  man,  and  jaguars  killed  man  without  fear  of  retaliation. 
Moon  taught  man  how  to  make  bows  and  to  hunt,  fish,  and 
plant.  He  is  responsible  for  the  world  and  all  that  is  in  it  and 
for  all  the  industries  and  handiwork  by  which  man  makes  his 
living.  While  the  Siriono  state  that  Moon  has  done  all  these 
things,  they  have  no  formalized  myths  describing  the  slaying 
of  the  evil  beings,  the  creation  of  man,  or  most  of  the  other  ex- 
ploits of  Moon.  Moon  now  lives  in  the  sky,  and  about  his  as- 
cent there  is  a  traditional  story,  really  the  only  myth  that 
Holmberg  could  obtain  during  his  stay  with  the  Siriono. 

According  to  this  myth  of  Moon's  ascent  to  the  sky. 
Moon  had  a  child.  While  delousing  the  child.  Jaguar  killed 
the  infant  by  biting  off  its  head.  Jaguar  hid,  and  Moon,  in 
great  anger,  tried  to  find  the  culprit.  When  various  animals 
denied  the  guilt  or  refused  to  reveal  the  miscreant,  Moon,  in 
his  irritation,  dealt  with  each  animal  in  a  way  that  marks  it 
today.  For  instance,  tortoise  was  flung  down  with  the  ex- 
clamation, "After  this  you  will  not  walk  fast!"  Then,  by 
scaling  a  giant  tree.  Moon  ascended  to  the  sky.  He  ordered 
Jaguar  to  follow,  but  Jaguar  lost  his  footing  after  a  time,  fell, 
and  was  eaten  up  by  sharp-toothed  fishes. 

In  his  sky  home  Moon  goes  on  hunts.  When  he  returns, 
he  washes  from  his  face  the  dirt  accumulated  on  the  hunt. 
Each  day  his  face  grows  brighter  until  it  is  entirely  clean. 
Humans  on  earth  see  this  phenomenon  as  the  waxing  moon. 
Then  the  moon  again  leaves  for  the  hunt,  and  each  day  on 
the  chase  his  face  grows  more  and  more  soiled.  This  is  the 
explanation  of  the  waning  moon.  To  the  actions  of  Moon 
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are  attributed  certain  natural  phenomena.  For  instance,  light- 
ning and  thunder  occur  when  moon  hurls  jaguars  and  pec- 
caries from  the  sky.  (Incidently,  when  it  is  thundering  and 
lightning,  the  Siriono  men  get  out  and  shout  until  the  storm 
abates.) 

But  Moon's  principal  activities,  as  far  the  Siriono  are  con- 
cerned, lie  in  the  past.  Though  he  did  much  for  man  in  the 
early  days  and  taught  him  all  he  knows,  he  has  little  direct  in- 
fluence now  on  the  affairs  of  men.  There  is  no  active  cult 
in  honor  of  Moon  at  present,  and  songs,  prayers,  and  cere- 
monies are  not  now  addressed  to  him.  The  core  of  the  re- 
ligion has  to  do  with  the  fear  and  dread  of  evil  spirits  and 
monsters  and  precautions  taken  to  avoid  them.  The  evil 
spirits  are  considered  to  be  invisible  and  formless.  Once  one 
is  marked  for  their  attentions,  little  can  be  done  to  counteract 
them.  The  best  way  of  avoiding  their  malice  is  to  obey  the 
customs  of  the  tribe.  These  evil  spirits  can  cause  the  cold 
winds  of  the  south,  accidents,  illness,  bad  luck  of  all  kinds, 
and  death. 

The  monsters  in  which  the  Siriono  believe,  unlike  the  evil 
spirits,  are  considered  to  have  form  and  to  be  visible.  They 
are  described  as  large,  ugly,  black,  and  hairy  and  are  said  to 
lurk  outside  the  house  at  night,  seeking  victims  to  carry  off 
in  the  forest  to  strangle.  Under  cover  of  darkness  they  may 
even  enter  the  house  and  snatch  a  victim  from  a  hammock. 
These  monsters  are  not  dangerous  during  the  day  and  are 
afraid  of  the  hunter's  bow  and  arrow.  The  dread  of  these 
monsters  keeps  the  Siriono  close  to  the  house  at  night.  The 
belief,  according  to  Holmberg,  creates  a  sanitary  problem, 
because  so  few  Siriono  will  go  a  decent  distance  from  the 
house  even  to  answer  the  call  of  nature.  The  monsters  have 
a  particularly  good  opportunity  to  seize  their  victims  at 
drinking  parties  when  caution  has  been  thrown  to  the  wind. 
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They  are  especially  fond  of  strangling  the  chiefs  and  will 
sometimes  let  a  captive  go  if  he  will  reveal  the  name  of  the 
chief  of  the  band.  The  monsters  are  said  to  prey  on  animals 
if  they  fail  to  capture  men,  and  Holmberg  was  warned  that 
his  horse  might  fall  into  their  hands  if  he  allowed  it  to  run 
loose  at  night. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  evil  spirits  and  monsters  are  not  con- 
sidered a  remote  danger.  The  fear  of  them  is  alive  and  active, 
and  there  are  constant  reports  of  attacks  upon  people  by 
these  malignant  spirits.  The  evil  spirits  and  monsters  are 
somehow  associated  with  the  ghosts  of  the  dead.  During 
Holmberg's  stay  with  the  Siriono  one  old  woman  awoke 
from  her  sleep  in  terror  because  she  believed  that  she  was 
being  attacked  in  her  hammock  by  a  monster.  The  incident 
occurred  just  three  days  after  the  death  of  her  husband  and 
was  associated  with  the  notion  that  the  deceased  was  return- 
ing as  a  monster  to  persecute  her.  Holmberg  was  called  upon 
to  fire  his  pistol  to  drive  the  monster  away  and  for  several 
nights  the  woman  slept  with  an  arrow  by  her  side.  On  an- 
other occasion  a  widow  remarried  without  undergoing  the 
required  three-day  period  of  mourning.  Her  tribesmen  not 
only  criticized  her  roundly  but  expected  her  dead  husband  to 
return  as  a  monster  and  cause  trouble. 

VI.  Why  Did  the  Siriono  Fail? 

If  culture  is  man's  way  of  meeting  his  needs  and  solving 
his  problems  by  means  and  techniques  that  lie  outside  his 
body,  Siriono  culture  cannot  be  considered  a  glorious  success. 
The  material  culture  of  the  Siriono  is  scanty  and  crude;  the 
non-material  culture  is  even  more  poorly  developed;  the  pre- 
vailing personality  type  is  aggressive,  individualistic,  and  un- 
co-operative; and  there  is  apathy  toward  fellow  tribesmen 
and  an  astonishing  lack  of  concern  of  one  person  for  others, 
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even  within  the  family.  All  this  has  been  accompanied  by 
a  health  and  food  anxiety  that  reaches  serious  proportions. 
No  matter  what  criterion  is  used,  whether  it  be  longevity,  the 
feeling  of  security  of  members  of  the  society,  or  material  ac- 
complishments, Siriono  culture  does  not  receive  a  high  score 
in  comparison  with  others. 

For  the  backwardness  of  Siriono  culture  Holmberg  has 
this  explanation.  The  Siriono  have  been  much  less  successful 
than  most  peoples  in  solving  their  economic  problems.  The 
supply  of  food  is  seldom  abundant;  agriculture  is  weakly  de- 
veloped; there  is  much  uncertainty  over  how  much  will  be 
obtained  on  the  chase  or  by  gathering  techniques;  food  is  not 
stored  or  preserved;  weapons  are  cumbersome;  and  tools  are 
few.  Moreover,  the  food  quest  entails  hardships  and  dangers 
and  gives  rise  to  conflicting  feelings.  On  the  one  hand,  there 
is  the  desire  for  food  and  a  response  to  the  excitement  and 
challenge  of  the  chase.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  an  ap- 
preciation of  the  long  distances  to  be  covered,  the  burdens 
to  be  carried,  the  thorns  and  insects  to  be  endured,  and  the 
possibility  of  attacks  by  animals.  It  is  Holmberg's  feeling  that, 
because  the  hunger  drive  is  so  constantly  frustrated  and  be- 
cause conflicting  feelings  are  involved  in  the  food  quest, 
hunger  has  been  elevated  to  a  pre-eminent  role  as  a  motivat- 
ing force  in  this  society.  He  points  out  how  dreams,  quarrels, 
and  just  about  everything  else  seem  to  center  around  food 
and  food  anxieties.  According  to  this  explanation  it  is  be- 
cause the  Siriono  are  so  preoccupied  with  food  and  spend  so 
much  of  their  time  and  energy  on  the  food  quest  that  they 
are  so  backward. 

This  interpretation  certainly  contains  much  truth  and 
good  sense  and  takes  us  far,  but  it  is  a  question  whether  it 
takes  us  all  the  way  along  the  road  to  understanding.  Holm- 
berg has  proved  conclusively  that  there  is  a  preoccupation 
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with  food  and  a  food  anxiety  among  these  people  that  makes 
them  surly  and  unfeeling  with  one  another  and  which 
sharply  limits  their  activities  and  horizons.  But  the  problem 
of  lohy  the  over-concern  with  food  exists  is  still  to  be  solved. 

The  fact  that  agriculture  is  weakly  developed  is  not  likely 
to  account  for  it;  there  are  many  peoples  with  no  agriculture 
at  all  who  have  strong  interests  in  things  other  than  food. 
That  the  supply  of  food  is  not  abundant  would  not  entirely 
account  for  such  an  extreme  development  either,  for  hunting 
and  gathering  peoples  seldom  have  an  abundant  food  supply 
and  yet  seldom  become  as  paranoid  about  it  as  have  the 
Siriono.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  it  is  true  as  Holmberg  says, 
that  some  vegetable  foods  are  available  to  the  Siriono  the 
year  around  and  hunters  manage  to  supply  approximately  a 
pound  of  meat  per  individual  per  day,  the  Siriono  would 
seem  to  be  better  off  economically  than  many  another  pure 
hunting  tribe.  That  there  is  uncertainty  over  how  much  food 
will  be  available  in  any  given  period  is  true  enough,  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  Siriono  live  in  a  region  where 
edible  plants  and  animals  abound.  Four  days  is  the  longest 
Holmberg  saw  the  Siriono  go  without  meat,  and  starvation 
did  not  occur  among  them  during  his  stay.  Every  one  of  the 
eight  new  fathers  Holmberg  saw  go  on  a  ceremonial  hunt 
after  the  birth  of  a  child  brought  back  game  in  a  matter  of 
hours.  There  are  a  good  many  hunting  cultures  where  such 
uniform  success  within  a  short  interval  would  be  most  un- 
likely to  occur.  As  to  uncertainty,  what  shall  we  say  of  set- 
tled peoples,  such  as  those  of  the  villages  of  north  India,  who 
depend  entirely  on  agriculture  and  face  the  gravest  losses  and 
hardships  if  rain  does  not  fall  during  a  certain  limited  period? 

The  environmental  factors,  the  uncertainties  of  the  chase 
and  the  failure  of  the  Siriono  to  develop  adequate  tools,  are 
undoubtedly  important  factors  in  accounting  for  Siriono 
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poverty,  backwardness,  and  ungracious  living,  but  our  in- 
terpretation will  be  incomplete  if  we  do  not  add  to  our  list 
the  failure  of  the  Siriono  to  develop  and  keep  working  an 
adequate  social  system.  As  it  is,  the  nearest  thing  to  social 
anarchy  prevails.  The  social  rules  which  would  help  to  alle- 
viate anxiety  are  ignored.  Thus,  the  rule  that  would  reserve 
certain  foods  for  the  aged  is  constantly  violated.  The  taboo 
against  eating  one's  own  kill,  which  would  lead  to  reciprocal 
giving  instead  of  selfish  glutting,  is  mainly  honored  in  the 
breach.  The  rule  of  offering  the  chief  some  of  the  proceeds 
of  the  hunt,  which  would  enhance  his  position  and  help  de- 
velop badly  needed  centralization  of  authority,  is  likewise 
seldom  observed. 

Holmberg's  experiment  in  encouraging  co-operative 
farming  among  the  Siriono  is  a  good  guide  to  one  of  the  main 
sources  of  difficulty  in  the  culture.  It  was  not  the  lack  of 
abundance  or  anxiety  about  the  possibility  of  having  too  little 
to  go  around  that  led  to  the  bickering  and  the  collapse  of  the 
venture.  It  was  the  fear  on  the  part  of  the  individual  that,  re- 
gardless of  the  yield,  he  was  likely  to  be  cheated  out  of  his 
fair  share  that  caused  him  to  be  suspicious,  selfish,  and  ob- 
structive. In  other  words,  he  could  not  settle  down  to  do 
his  work  quietly  and  effectively  because  his  society  provided 
no  mechanism  which  guaranteed  that  he  would  be  equitably 
treated  finally.  The  anxiety  in  Siriono  society  seems  to  be 
less  over  the  matter  of  relative  abundance  than  over  the  treat- 
ment that  the  individual  will  receive  in  the  division  of  what 
the  society  has  to  offer.  Each  person  is  so  compulsively  oc- 
cupied with  safeguarding  what  he  has  from  others  that  th< 
advance  and  greater  abundance  which  would  result  from 
larger  measure  of  social  unity  are  blocked. 

Certain  lessons  and  generalizations  seem  evident  from  thii 
survey  of  Siriono  culture.  One  of  them  is  that  all  culture 
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are  not  successful,  even  in  their  own  settings.  There  are  cer- 
tain theorists  who  teach  that  cultures  are  adaptive  and  who 
leave  the  impression  that  all  cultures  are  reasonably  good 
adaptations  to  a  given  situation.  But  adaptations  can  be  good 
or  poor,  and  Siriono  culture  with  its  lack  of  water  craft, 
clothing,  adequate  housing,  herbalism,  and  firm  social  struc- 
ture seems  to  be  a  most  inadequate  adaptation  to  its  particu- 
lar setting. 

The  other  important  lesson  is  that  a  lack  of  social  controls 
may  be  as  serious  as  the  lack  of  good  material  equipment. 
The  failure  to  give  an  individual  a  sense  of  belonging  and 
security  through  vital  social  institutions  may  hamper  effort, 
create  suspicion  and  stimulate  self-seeking  just  as  certainly 
as  they  create  stark  economic  want.  Siriono  culture  is  so 
backward  and  unsuccessful  because  its  food  anxiety  is  a  dou- 
ble one:  there  is  the  worry  that  sufficient  food  will  not  be  ob- 
tained; and  there  is  the  worry  that  the  individual,  unless  he 
asserts  his  right  to  what  he  has  immediately  and  without  re- 
gard to  others,  will  not  be  protected  in  his  possession  and  en- 
joyment of  what  has  been  obtained.  It  is  hard  to  say  whether 
it  is  the  Siriono's  industrial  or  his  social  lacks  which  are  the 
more  crippling  to  him.  At  any  rate,  together  they  create  a 
situation  which  makes  Siriono  culture  one  of  the  least  invit- 
ing in  the  world. 
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AN  APPROACH  TO  MUTUAL 
UNDERSTANDING 


N  THE  SECTIONS  THAT  HAVE  PRECEDED  THIS  ONE 

we  have  been  at  pains  to  describe  a  number  of 
different  cultures  or  ways  of  life.  These  cul- 
tures have  been  drawn  from  different  environ- 
ments and  continents.  They  range  from  cultures 
of  the  Far  East  to  the  culture  of  the  Siriono,  a  people  of  the 
Amazon  jungle  and  swamps.  They  rai^e  from  the  culture 
of  settled  peoples  of  the  Ganges  valley  of  India  to  the 
nomadic  Chiricahua  Apache  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico. 
Although  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  include  a  suffi- 
cient number  and  variety  of  cultures  to  give  some  general 
idea  of  their  diversity,  this  is  only  the  merest  sampling.  Hun- 
dreds of  cultures  have  been  described  by  anthropologists, 
historians,  traders,  and  missionaries,  and  additions  are  being 
made  constantly  to  our  information  concerning  them. 

7.  Why  Do  People  Differ? 

1.  Variety  and  Biology,  It  is  necessary  for  us  to  under- 
stand the  great  variety  that  exists  in  the  cultural  realm  be- 
cause this  teaches  us  something  fundamental  and  important: 
namely,  that  the  culture  of  man  is  much  more  varied  than 
is  his  physical  make-up.  Biologists  tell  us  that  all  living  men 
belong  to  one  species,  homo  sapiens.  Muscle  for  muscle  and 
bone  for  bone  all  varieties  of  men  are  very  much  alike.  Skin- 
color  and  body  height  are  the  physical  traits  by  which  the 
averse  person  is  most  impressed;  and,  yet,  there  is  scarcely 
a  foot  of  difference  between  the  average  height  of  the  tallest 
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and  the  shortest  groups  on  earth;  and  skin  color  among 
human  beings  varies  within  a  much  smaller  range  than  is 
popularly  believed. 

The  extremes  and  varieties  of  cultural  life  are  much 
greater.  In  political  life  there  may  be  anything  from  a  condi- 
tion where  leaders  are  simply  advisers  without  real  authority 
to  the  most  rigid  kind  of  centralized  command.  In  the  realm 
of  religion  there  may  be  anything  from  a  very  formal,  elab- 
orate rite  that  comes  automatically  on  a  given  date  or  at  a 
certain  season,  to  personal  shamanistic  ceremonies  performed 
at  short  notice.  The  gap  between  the  first  weapon,  the 
hand  ax,  and  the  atom  bomb  is  illustrative  of  the  point.  The 
differences  between  the  crudest  and  the  magnificent  in  music, 
painting,  carving  and  other  arts  are  enormous. 

The  lesson  is,  of  course,  that  culture  is  a  much  freer 
medium  than  biology.  Biological  change  has  to  come  through 
the  germ  cell  and  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  affect  the  germ 
cell  or  to  do  so  in  just  the  way  intended.  But  cultural  change 
can  be  inaugurated  by  an  idea.  This  does  not  mean  that 
culture  is  a  fluid  and  shapeless  thing.  As  we  shall  see,  one 
of  the  significant  points  concerning  culture  is  its  organiza- 
tion, and  we  know  that  tradition  and  habit  tend  to  keep 
cultural  forms  intact.  But  we  also  know  that  normally  cul- 
ture change  takes  place  at  a  much  faster  rate  than  does 
physical  change.  There  are  many  instances  where  the  cul- 
ture of  a  people  has  changed  markedly  over  the  years  though 
the  physical  type  of  the  region  has  remained  approximately 
the  same. 

The  interpretation  that  grows  out  of  the  descriptive 
material  we  have  covered  is  most  important.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  a  large  portion  of  the  antagonisms  and 
misunderstandings  between  human  groups  results  from  a 
failure  to  understand  properly  the  cultures  of  these  groups. 
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The  central  fact  to  remember  is  that  culture  is  non-biological 
and  much  more  significant  for  man  than  are  the  details  of 
his  physical  make-up. 

2.  Culture  and  Learning.  If  a  way  of  life,  a  knowledge 
of  how  to  behave  and  respond,  does  not  come  to  man  by 
virtue  of  being  a  living  being,  it  has  to  be  acquired  by  learn- 
ing. In  the  descriptive  sections  dealing  with  the  several 
cultures,  we  saw  what  steps  some  societies  take  to  provide 
for  the  instruction  and  training  of  the  young.  Here  again 
the  great  variety  of  cultural  forms  is  in  evidence.  The  duties 
of  instruction  may  be  delegated  to  relatives  or  to  trained 
teachers.  Instruction  may  be  regularized  or  sporadic.  It 
may  take  place  in  a  school  building  or  out  in  the  open.  But 
the  one  fact  that  stands  out  is  that  the  learning  is  guided. 
Society  takes  an  interest  in  it;  dependence  is  not  placed  on 
trial  and  error  learning.  Education  may  be  formal  or  in- 
formal but  it  is  predominantly  intentional  and  calculated. 
Society  is  concerned  that  members  of  the  group  become 
acquainted  with  the  necessary  rules  and  guides  to  life. 

The  deliberate  and  intentional  character  of  culture  con- 
servation means  that  man  uses  his  ingenuity  to  keep  the 
process  alive.   This  makes  for  experiment  and  variety  too. 

3.  Can  Diverse  Cultures  Be  Compared?  The  fact  that 
there  are  so  many  different  cultures,  and  therefore  so  many 
different  kinds  of  attempts  to  cope  with  the  natural  and 
human  environment,  has  led  some  to  feel  that  cultures  can- 
not be  judged  but  should  merely  be  described.  It  is  argued 
that  each  culture  is  a  group's  attempt  to  solve  its  own  prob- 
lems in  its  own  way.  The  problems  of  a  particular  group 
are  unique,  for  the  setting  and  history  of  no  two  groups 
are  exactly  alike.  Consequently,  the  solutions  of  each  group 
are  likewise  unique.  Since  each  culture  has  different  pur- 
poses or  needs,  it  follows  that  cultures  should  not  be  directly 
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compared  nor  should  one  be  judged  in  terms  of  another. 
What  suits  the  needs  of  one  culture  and  seems  good  from 
the  standpoint  of  that  culture  may  not  be  at  all  appropriate 
to  another  culture  of  different  background  and  history. 
Therefore,  each  culture  makes  its  own  way  and  justifies 
itself.  It  is  not  better  or  worse  than  another  culture;  there 
can  be  no  common  measure.  It  is  simply  different.  This  is 
the  doctrine  of  cultural  relativity. 

The  doctrine  of  cultural  relativity  has  its  obvious  virtues. 
It  is  a  tolerant  point  of  view.  It  has  a  "live  and  let  live" 
flavor.  It  was  a  reaction  against  the  narrow  ethnocentrism 
which  preceded  it.  To  those  who  argue  that  theu:  culture 
is  "best,"  it  replies,  "Best  for  its  own  purposes."  It  opposes 
those  who  would  enslave,  exploit  or  forcibly  change  "in- 
ferior" cultures,  because  it  only  recognizes  "different"  cul- 
tures and  does  not  differentiate  between  them  on  the  basis 
of  inferiority  or  superiority.  It  takes  into  account  the  va- 
riety of  cultures  and  tries  to  see  what  each  culture  is  good 
for  and  how  it  came  to  be  what  it  is. 

Since  it  holds  that  cultures  come  to  be  what  they  are 
largely  through  historical  processes  and  not  through  the 
virtues  or  defects  of  men,  it  is  opposed  to  penalizing  one 
group  because  it  has  a  certain  history  and  praising  another 
group  because  its  historical  background  has  been  something 
else.  It  asserts  that  most  invidious  comparisons  about  "better" 
and  "worse"  in  culture  are  matters  of  taste.  One  person  may 
prefer  French  cooking  to  Spanish.  Who  shall  say  that  this 
makes  it  better!  One  person  may  see  security  in  the  strong 
family  organization  of  the  Japanese.  The  typical  American 
retorts  that  such  domestic  tyraimy  and  denial  of  individuality 
is  not  for  him.  And  so  goes  the  argument. 

The  doctrine  of  cultural  relativity  is  now  being  criticized 
on  the  grounds  that  it  lacks  any  sense  of  discrimination,  that 
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it  accepts  and  justifies  everything.  It  is  claimed  that,  if  it  is 
strictly  followed,  culture  can  do  no  wrong;  there  are  just 
different  kinds  of  "right"  or  human  adjustment. 

Critics  point  out,  too,  that  relativism  of  this  kind  lacks 
a  positive  morality,  though  it  possesses  a  kind  of  negative 
morality  by  virtue  of  denying  that  one  culture  is  superior 
to  another  and  none,  therefore,  is  entitled  to  dominate  others. 
The  charge  is  that  it  does  not  provide  a  base  line  from  which 
a  general  morality  can  be  built.  Without  some  general  stand- 
ards, it  becomes  unsafe  to  criticize  any  type  of  conduct,  and 
it  is  as  if  no  injustice  and  evil  existed  in  the  world.  It  is 
argued  that  in  their  zeal  to  protect  cultures,  particularly 
non- Western  cultures,  from  unfair  attacks  and  sneers,  the 
cultural  relativists  have  evolved  a  doctrine  that  makes  it 
difficult  to  find  the  least  common  denominators  of  behavior 
everywhere  that  would  mark  all  men  as  brothers  with  sim- 
ilar common  ends  and  needs. 

It  seems  evident  that  some  of  this  criticism  of  the  cul- 
tural relativists  is  justified.  The  variety  of  cultural  solutions 
can  be  appreciated  and  the  uniqueness  with  respect  to  details 
of  each  culture  can  be  granted  without  refusing  to  see  the 
common  elements  that  unite  them  all.  It  is  certain  that  any 
culture,  no  matter  how  complex  or  how  simple  it  seems  to 
be,  can  be  described  in  terms  of  much  the  same  categories. 
Thus,  whether  we  speak  of  the  humble  Siriono  or  the  power- 
ful North  Americans,  we  describe  the  social  organization, 
the  tool  complex  or  industrial  system,  child-rearing,  educa- 
tion, and  so  on.  We  know  that  all  peoples  everywhere  have 
to  have  some  means  of  livelihood,  some  outlet  for  the  sex 
drive,  some  type  of  government  or  regulation  of  social  and 
political  relations,  some  art  forms  (graphic  arts,  singing, 
dancing)  through  which  to  express  themselves  and  gain 
release,  some  religious  or  philosophical  comfort  through 
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which  to  gain  security  and  reassurance  in  the  face  of  rebuffs 
dealt  them  by  man,  nature,  and  time. 

Viewed  in  this  way  the  task  of  the  student  who  con- 
templates the  sweep  of  culture  is  two-fold.  He  must  not 
only  see  what  is  unique,  colorful,  and  peculiar  to  each  cul- 
ture, he  must  not  only  be  the  cultural  relativist,  but  he  must 
see  those  larger  purposes  and  categories  which  are  common 
to  all  cultures.  It  may  be  that  it  is  very  difficult  and  per- 
haps impossible  to  grade  or  judge  cultures  with  respect  to 
the  minor  details  wherein  they  differ,  but  it  is  by  no  means 
demonstrated  that  something  general  and  illuminating  can 
not  be  said  about  the  features  that  many  cultures  share. 

A  good  many  thinkers  are  now  trying  to  work  out  cri- 
teria in  terms  of  which  cultures  can  be  examined  and  ar- 
ranged. One  of  the  bases  of  comparison  that  has  been 
advanced  is  that  of  efficiency  of  the  productive  forces.  It 
has  been  argued  that  the  kind  and  amount  of  energy  har- 
nessed for  productive  ends  can  be  examined  and  measured, 
and  that  this  provides  a  good  and  exact  means  for  grading 
cultures.  Some  cultures  depend  on  hand  labor  almost  exclu- 
sively. They  possess  simple  tools,  not  machines.  Hunting 
and  gathering  societies  are  of  this  type. 

Settled  agricultural  and  pastoral  peoples  do  not  depend 
alone  on  what  they  themselves  can  gather  or  dispatch.  They 
greatly  augment  their  food  supply  by  harnessing  the  energy 
of  the  sun  (raise  crops),  and,  by  feeding  part  of  what  they 
raise  to  cattle,  they  convert  it  into  meat  and  dairy  products. 
By  breeding  and  caring  for  the  cattle  they  increase  their 
food  supply  substantially  and  usually  have  greater  security 
than  those  who  have  to  depend  on  Nature's  bounty  alone. 

Then  there  are  cultures  in  which  production  is  greatly 
speeded  up  by  the  harnessing  of  water  power  and  fuel  for 
machines  (steam,  oil,  gasoline).  Professor  Leslie  White  of 
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the  University  of  Michigan  has  suggested  that  these  varia- 
tions in  the  type  of  energy  harnessed  and  the  proficiency 
with  which  it  is  accomplished  is  the  scientific  way  of  grading 
and  evaluating  cultures.  He  claims  that  the  amount  of  pro- 
duction per  capita  can  be  figured  out  for  any  culture,  and 
the  various  cultures  can  then  be  compared.  In  fact,  Pro- 
fessor White  believes  that  the  evolution  of  culture  is  the 
story  of  the  harnessing  of  new  types  of  energy  and  the 
raising  of  the  productive  and  technological  forces  by  these 
means.  He  asserts  that  cultures  stand  somewhere  on  a 
continuum  with  respect  to  this  factor  and  can  be  graded 
accordingly. 

To  the  criticism  that  this  means  the  grading  and  com- 
paring of  cultures  in  terms  of  one  criterion  only,  historical 
materialists  such  as  White  reply  that  the  means  of  subsistence 
is  the  guiding  reality  and  that,  since  culture  is  a  unity,  all 
other  aspects  of  culture  are  dominated  and  conditioned  by 
it.  Thus,  hunting  and  gathering  peoples  usually  have  strong 
family,  but  weak  tribal  or  central,  organizations,  flimsy 
homes,  slight  specialization  in  work  tasks,  small  settlements 
and  little  development  of  priestcraft.  These  lacks  of  emphases 
are  dictated  by  their  unsettled  life,  which  in  turn  is  related 
to  their  level  and  type  of  economy.  Settled,  agricultural 
people,  on  the  other  hand,  are  more  likely  to  have  substantial 
dwellings,  large  local  groups,  a  more  powerful  central  gov- 
ernment, specialists,  including  priests,  and  other  traits  which 
require  some  concentration  of  population,  leisure,  and 
settled  life. 

The  argument  seems  persuasive  until  one  looks  more 
closely  at  the  facts.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  similarity 
in  the  type  of  economy  of  two  cultures  gives  any  assurance 
that  other  aspects  of  the  two  cultures  will  be  as  much  alike. 
The  Chiricahua  Apache  and  the  Siriono  were  both  hunting 
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and  gathering  people.  Both  lived  in  inhospitable  environ- 
ments and  knew  want  and  difficulty.  As  we  have  seen,  the 
Chiricahua  response  to  the  situation  was  to  share  what  they 
had.  Generosity  became  a  cardinal  virtue.  The  aged  and  the 
widows  had  a  special  claim  on  the  hunters.  Relatives-in-law 
had  to  be  provided  for  by  the  son-in-law  without  ques- 
tion. 

The  Siriono  reaction  to  a  limited  food  supply,  arduously 
obtained,  was  quite  different.  Food  was  hoarded  and  wolfed. 
The  aged,  infirm,  and  unlucky  were  left  to  shift  for  them- 
selves. So  great  was  the  suspicion  that  someone  else  had 
designs  on  a  person's  food  that  all  effort  was  paralyzed 
until  all  the  food  at  hand  was  consumed.  Since  so  few  were 
ready  to  befriend  their  neighbors,  contention  and  ill-feeling 
were  continuous. 

It  seems  that  we  shall  have  to  admit  that  these  two  cul- 
tures, though  their  energy  base  is  the  same,  though  the  num- 
bers in  the  tribes  are  comparable,  and  though  the  amount 
of  food  obtained  was  about  the  same  in  both  cases,  are  re- 
markably different  in  spirit  and  social  relations.  Their  means 
of  acquiring  food  may  be  roughly  comparable,  but  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  food  is  distributed  and  utilized  is  markedly 
different.  It  is  only  by  ignoring  such  fundamental  differences 
and  by  assuming  without  justification  that  similarities  in 
economy  must  automatically  force  similar  behavior  patterns 
in  other  aspects  of  culture  that  the  historical  materialist 
argument  can  be  maintained. 

It  is  a  part  of  the  view  of  the  historical  materialist,  also, 
to  claim  that  the  harnessing  of  new  and  more  powerful 
sources  of  energy  or  the  increasing  of  efficiency  in  the  utili- 
zation of  the  type  of  energy  employed  by  the  culture  must 
automatically  make  for  cultural  advance.  But  this  claim 
rests  on  the  undeclared  assumption  that  all  production  is 
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for  useful  purposes  and  that  it  advances  the  security  and 
well-being  of  the  carriers  of  the  culture. 

But  we  know  that  this  is  not  true,  unfortunately.  If  the 
harnessing  of  energy  and  sheer  production,  regardless  of 
what  is  produced,  are  to  be  the  criterion,  the  decade  of  1935 
to  1945  would  be  hailed  as  the  high  point  of  human  accom- 
plishment and  the  triumph  of  cultural  evolution.  The  rapid 
development  of  air  transport  and  of  radar  and  the  harnessing 
of  atomic  energy  are  only  a  few  of  the  achievements  of  the 
period.  Never  before  did  so  many  men  have  such  facilities 
and  such  finely  tooled  machines  with  which  to  work.  Fac- 
tories and  nations  raced  and  strained  to  produce  more.  By 
the  naive  energy-hamessed-production  theory  the  earth 
should  have  fairly  swelled  with  riches  and  comforts.  Instead 
the  end  of  the  decade  revealed  a  world  in  disorder  and  des- 
pair, with  many  of  its  major  cities  in  ruins,  and  scarcity  and 
disease  everywhere. 

Obviously,  increased  industrial  efficiency,  the  harnessing 
of  new  forms  of  energy  or  production  as  such,  does  not 
guarantee  progress  or  plenty.  The  argument  must  be  a  little 
more  profound.  Other  conditions  must  be  met  also.  The 
enormous  production  of  the  decade  previously  mentioned 
left  many  of  the  nations  who  helped  achieve  it  poorer  and 
miserable  because  it  was  production  of  materials  for  destruc- 
tive purposes.  And  this  is  not  an  unusual  episode  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world.  A  tremendous  amount  of  the  wealth 
produced  in  the  world  thus  far  has  disappeared  in  war  and 
violence. 

Not  long  ago  the  writer  observed  that  a  large  auto- 
mobile service  and  filling  station  had  changed  hands.  Huge 
machines  were  brought  in  to  drill  and  excavate  and  the 
equipment  was  torn  from  the  concrete  and  carried  away. 
A  few  days  later  the  equipment  of  the  new  company  was 
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moved  in.  It  seemed  to  be  of  identical  type;  the  only  differ- 
ence was  that  the  tanks  were  of  a  contrasting  color.  Now, 
one  may  believe  that  a  business  concern  has  a  right  to  use 
whatever  equipment  it  desires  and  that  if  it  has  its  own 
equipment  or  cannot  come  to  terms  with  the  concern  which 
it  is  replacing  it  should  not  be  criticized  for  duplicating  what 
had  been  there  before.  But  whatever  one  thinks  of  some 
American  business  methods  and  of  the  absence  of  controls 
other  than  appeals  to  self-interest  to  prevent  waste  and  in- 
efficiency, the  fact  remains  that  machines  can  operate  and 
roar  without  adding  much  to  productivity.  Obviously,  this 
would  be  an  important  economic  consideration  in  any  culture. 

In  short,  we  cannot  assume,  as  does  the  historical  mate- 
rialist, that  the  exploitation  of  powerful  sources  of  energy 
and  fuels  and  the  attainment  of  complex  technologies  will 
automatically  insure  progress  and  plenty.  The  important 
factor  of  purpose  must  not  be  omitted.  We  must  not  forget 
that  production  can  be  of  poison  gas,  atom  bombs,  or  com- 
modity goods.  Man  must  not  assume  that  some  mysterious 
force  in  the  universe  will  dictate  that  the  proper  goods  be 
produced  for  the  proper  ends.  He  must  accept  responsibility 
for  the  fruits  of  his  discoveries,  and  he  must  be  vigilant  al- 
ways to  prevent  perversion  of  skill  and  power  to  undesirable 
ends. 

In  historical  materialism,  the  notion  that  man  has  no  con- 
trol over  his  destiny  but  is  simply  a  reflection  of  the  tech- 
nological state  of  his  society  is  coupled  with  the  doctrine 
that  inevitable  invention  and  consequent  increased  produc- 
tivity will  automatically  guarantee  progress.  This  blind 
pessimism  and  this  equally  blind  optimism  are  both  unwar- 
ranted. Man  need  not  be  as  abject  an'd  helpless  before  culture 
and  technology  as  he  has  been  pictured,  and  time  is  not 
always  kind  to  human  hopes. 
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Those  who  consider  it  "soulless"  and  unsatisfactory  to 
judge  a  culture  only  in  terms  of  its  technology  and  produc- 
tivity have  suggested  other  criteria.  The  happiness  and  ad- 
justment of  individuals  in  the  society  are  some  of  the  criteria 
put  forward.  Materialists  laugh  at  this  and  call  it  a  subjec- 
tive and  visionary  approach.  There  are,  however,  some 
rather  convincing  and  precise  tests  that  gauge  the  well-being 
and  ease  of  the  individual  in  a  society.  The  amount  of  sui- 
cide, crime,  mental  disease,  and  escapist  activities  are  some 
of  these.  Those  who  favor  this  approach,  would  rank  cul- 
tures in  which  suicide  and  violence  are  rare  and  where  social 
pathology  is  held  to  a  minimum  ahead  of  cultures  where  a 
higher  percentage  of  people  are  unbalanced  and  anxious, 
even  though  the  latter  culture  could  boast  of  more  material 
objects. 

Still  another  manner  in  which  cultures  may  be  compared 
and  judged  is  with  respect  to  the  degree  to  which  the  ulti- 
mate values  or  ideals  of  the  culture  are  realized.  Every  cul- 
ture has  its  conception  of  the  good  life  and  proper  rules  of 
conduct.  In  some  cultures  the  ideal  and  the  practice  seem 
to  have  little  relation  to  one  another.  In  others  the  practice 
is  not  far  from  the  ideal.  The  unsatisfactory  state  of  Siriono 
culture  is  to  a  considerable  degree  a  reflection  of  the  dis- 
regard of  the  cultural  ethic  in  practice.  We  remember  that, 
in  theory,  certain  foods  were  set  aside  for  the  aged  and  were 
supposed  to  be  taboo  to  the  young.  In  practice  this  rule  was 
disregarded,  and  the  aged  had  to  compete  with  the  young 
and  vigorous  for  a  food  supply  which  should  have  been 
theirs  without  question.  Of  course,  the  old  and  decrepit 
were  at  a  serious  disadvantage  in  this  contest,  and  the  results 
give  Siriono  culture  a  reputation  for  callousness  and  cruelty. 
To  take  another  example:  the  slogan  of  communism  with 
regard  to  the  distribution  of  the  material  goods  of  this  world 
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is,  "From  each  according  to  his  ability;  to  each  according  to 
his  need.'*  It  is  alleged  by  the  critics  of  Russia  that,  in  spite 
of  these  fine  sentiments,  party  members  of  the  higher  ranks 
and  the  political  leaders  have  privileges  and  luxuries  of  which 
the  ordinary  worker  in  the  Soviet  Union  may  only  dream. 
It  is  alleged  that  the  gap  between  official  and  worker  in  the 
USSR  is  much  wider  than  is  any  difference  between  the 
worker  and  the  "boss"  in  capitalistic  United  States.  The 
iron  curtain  is  so  effective,  and  the  cold  war  has  led  to  such 
an  acrimonious  debate  on  both  sides,  that  it  is  hard  to  deter- 
mine just  what  the  facts  are.  But,  if  it  is  true  that  this  dis- 
crepancy between  the  profession  of  beliefs  and  their  practical 
application  exists  in  Russia,  it  would  throw  doubt  upon  the 
successful  functioning  of  the  culture  from  the  point  of  view 
we  are  considering. 

Precepts  arouse  expectations.  If  the  actualities  are  then 
far  from  these  precepts,  they  breed  dishonesty,  cynicism, 
and  (because  what  is  preached  and  promised  is  violated) 
uncertainty.  Those  who  rule,  because  they  cannot  obtain 
support  through  the  satisfactions  of  desires  and  expectations 
which  have  been  aroused,  must  maintain  themselves  by  pen- 
alties and  authoritarian  methods.  It  is  the  curse  of  our  mod- 
ern political  life  that  parties  have  come  to  power  on  the 
crest  of  promises  impossible  to  fulfill  and  then,  in  order  to 
maintain  themselves,  have  proceeded  to  stamp  out  any  vestige 
of  opposition  or  freedom  of  thought  and  action.  Much 
more  attention  should  be  given  to  the  avowed  ideals  and 
values  of  cultures  than  has  been  directed  to  this  subject  in 
the  past  and  to  the  degree  to  which  the  ideals  are  realized 
in  behavior.  If  hypocrisy  and  double-talk  were  squeezed 
from  some  cultures,  the  form  that  those  cultures  would  take 
would  result  in  much  more  satisfaction  for  their  carriers  and 
much  less  apprehension  for  others. 
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B//.  The  Origin  of  Man's  Behavior  Pattern 
^  Cultural  anthropologists  and  archeologists,  as  they  gath- 
ered their  information  and  artifacts,  noticed  some  interesting 
fatts  about  them.  From  a  given  area  they  would  obtain 
many  examples  of  the  same  tool  or  concept.  Then,  as  they 
moved  away  from  the  area  in  which  some  object  had  been 
prevalent,  it  would  become  less  and  less  common  until  it 
appeared  very  rarely  or  disappeared  altogether.  Field  work- 
ers and  museum  men  became  increasingly  interested  in  the 
distribution  of  the  elements  of  culture  and  in  finding  out 
what  distribution  studies  might  reveal  about  the  nature  of 
culture. 

Very  soon  it  was  realized  that  a  vocabulary  and  a  set  of 
concepts  would  have  to  be  established  if  reliable  and  uni- 
form results  were  to  be  obtained.  The  word  that  came  into 
general  use  to  stand  for  the  smallest  item  of  culture  was 
"culture  trait."  Thus,  an  arrow  or  a  bow  is  a  culture  trait, 
i.  Man's  Basic  Acts  and  Understandings.  But  it  was  also 
soon  noticed  that  culture  traits  seldom  stood  alone.  They 
were  ordinarily  part  of  some  larger  body  of  acts  and  under- 
standings. Thus,  every  bow  in  use  in  a  certain  tribe  might 
be  decorated  with  symbols  of  the  owner's  identity  and 
power.  When  not  in  use,  the  bow  would  be  kept  in  a  quiver 
of  particular  shape  and  design.  In  shooting  the  arrow,  the 
fingers  would  be  in  a  certain  position;  that  is,  there  would 
be  an  established  arrow  release  for  the  tribe.  Arrows  would 
have  a  certain  value  in  trade.  A  number  of  arrow-shooting 
games  might  be  played  to  foster  skill  in  the  handling  of 
arrows.  Songs  to  make  the  arrows  fly  straight  might  be 
sung.  In  fact,  all  these  traits  which  have  been  mentioned 
here  exist  in  Chiricahua  Apache  culture.  And  all  these  re- 
lated traits  and  any  others  that  might  exist  can  be  collectively 
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called  "the  bow  and  arrow  complex."  Thus,  traits  build  up 
into  complexes. 

Our  own  culture  can  be  analyzed  in  this  manner,  too, 
of  course.  Our  "automobile  complex,"  for  instance,  is  com- 
posed not  only  of  the  automobiles,  but  of  the  factories  that 
manufacture  them,  the  showrooms  where  they  are  displayed, 
the  salesmen  who  recite  their  virtues,  the  agreements  by 
which  we  are  bound  to  pay  for  the  cars,  the  service  and 
gasoline  stations  to  which  we  take  them  for  repairs  and  fuel, 
the  automobile  tests  and  licenses  through  which  we  gain 
permission  to  drive  them,  the  network  of  highways  that  are 
built  especially  for  their  use,  and  dozens  of  other  traits  which 
anyone  can  name.  And  not  all  the  traits  of  the  complex,  it 
should  be  noted,  are  material.  Hand  signals  by  which  traffic 
is  guided  and  rules  of  courtesy  of  the  road  to  which  most 
motorists  respond  (such  as  dimming  the  lights  at  night  when 
approaching  another  car  from  the  opposite  direction)  are 
matters  of  agreement  and  understanding  and  not  items  of 
material  culture.  It  can  be  readily  seen  how  any  culture 
can  be  divided  up  into  traits  and  culture  complexes  on  the 
analogy  of  these  examples. 

An  outgrowth  of  the  interest  devoted  to  the  distribution 
of  traits  and  trait  complexes  was  the  concept  of  "culture 
area."  The  culture  area  is  the  region  within  which  there  is 
a  marked  similarity  in  culture  traits  and  copiplexes.  Culture 
areas  must  not  be  confused  with  national  boundaries,  though, 
of  course,  a  strong  central  government  and  a  uniform  legal 
and  political  code  may  help  make  or  keep  the  culture  of  a 
nation  quite  unified.  But  culture  areas  often  "cross-sect" 
the  borders  of  the  national  states  of  today. 

The  United  States  and  Canada  (with  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  the  province  of  Quebec)  can  be  said  to  form  a  single 
culture  area.  The  food,  work  habits,  highways,  methods  of 
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■  tising,  industrial  methods,  and  hundreds  of  other  traits  and 
B  complexes  are  very  similar  indeed  in  the  two  countries.  A 
visitor  from  the  United  States  feels  perfectly  at  home  in 
Toronto.  The  arrangement  of  the  city,  the  broad  paved 
streets,  the  traffic  lights,  the  type  of  shops,  department  stores, 
commodities,  hotels,  and  restaurants  are  all  familiar  to  him. 
But,  if  a  citizen  travels  south  to  Mexico  instead,  he  arrives 
in  a  different  culture  area.  The  architecture  changes;  good 
roads  are  few  and  far  between;  Spanish  instead  of  English 
is  spoken;  the  foods  are  spicy;  clothes  are  of  different  pattern; 
methods  of  agriculture,  crops  emphasized,  work  habits,  and 
the  whole  tempo  of  living  are  markedly  different.  That  is 
why  our  tourists  go  to  Mexico  when  they  want  to  see  things 
that  are  "picturesque"  or  want  what  they  call  "a  complete 
change." 

Research  has  indicated  that  the  boundaries  of  culture 
areas  are  not  sharp  and  abrupt.  There  are  places  within 
culture  areas  where  the  traits  and  complexes  that  are  char- 
acteristic of  the  culture  area  are  all  present  and  functional. 
Such  regions  are,  as  it  were,  the  showrooms  of  the  culture 
area.  They  can  be  called  the  "culture  center."  But  there 
are  also  places  within  the  culture  area  where  all  the  traits  of 
the  area  are  not  present  or  where  some  of  the  traits  and  com- 
plexes, though  present,  are  not  emphasized  as  much  as  they 
are  at  the  culture  centers.  The  locality  where  the  traits  and 
complexes  associated  with  a  culture  area  do  not  have  the 
vigor  and  tight-knit  quality  they  show  at  the  culture  center 
is  known  as  the  "marginal  area." 

Usually  these  marginal  areas  lie  quite  close  to  the  borders 
of  other  culture  areas.  Marginal  areas  are  ordinarily  regions 
I     where  the  habits  and  possessions  of  the  two  regions  can  be 
i     found  in  association.  Consequently,  since  what  is  found  is  a 
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compromise  between  two  sets  of  forces,  a  clear,  definite  align- 
ment with  one  culture  area  is  not  found.  The  most  that  can 
be  said  is  that  the  culture  of  the  locality  draws  mostly  from 
one  culture  area  but  has  been  markedly  influenced  by  an- 
other. This  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the  culture  of  the 
marginal  area  is  less  satisfactory  to  those  who  live  there  or 
even  less  well  unified  and  integrated.  It  simply  means  that  in 
comparison  with  the  content  of  one  culture  area  or  another 
it  is  less  "pure." 

The  region  of  the  United  States  near  Mexico  is  a  good 
example  of  a  marginal  area.  A  person  traveling  in  this  region 
finds  that  a  knowledge  of  Spanish  serves  him  in  good  stead. 
Opportunities  to  eat  Mexican  food  become  more  and  more 
numerous.  Handicrafts  made  in  Mexico  or  made  like  those 
in  Mexico  (textiles,  pottery,  hats,  sandals)  become  increas- 
ingly prevalent.  Architecture  is  more  often  of  Spanish  type. 
And  so  on.  The  government,  law,  and  major  institutions  of 
the  region  are  those  of  the  United  States,  of  course;  but 
throughout  there  is  a  heavy  overlay  of  Mexican  influence. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  border,  just  the  reverse  is  the  case. 
There  our  movies  and  reading  matter  have  penetrated.  And 
the  inevitable  American  soft  drinks  are  greatly  in  evidence. 
To  stimulate  tourist  travel  from  the  United  States,  roads  have 
been  improved,  and  many  automobiles  of  American  make 
traverse  the  region.  For  the  same  reason  American  style 
foods  and  drinks  are  served. 

The  intensive  study  of  the  culture  area  and  related  con- 
cepts did  not  explain  everything  about  the  cultural  process, 
but  it  accomplished  more  than  some  students  of  culture  are 
willing  to  admit. 

For  one  thing  it  clearly  demonstrated  the  interdependence 
of  groups  of  mankind,  and  it  dealt  a  blow  to  the  smugness 
with  which  some  peoples  and  nations  assume  that  what  they 
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^possess  in  knowledge  and  material  objects  is  due  to  their  own 
efforts  alone.  As  an  example  of  what  we  mean  we  may  take 
the  tepee,  or  conical  skin  dwelling  of  the  Indians  of  the  cen- 
tral plains  of  the  United  States.  This  type  of  home  is  admir- 
ably suited  to  a  roving  life  on  the  plains.  It  is  light  to  carry 
and  easy  to  erect.  Because  of  the  flat  country  the  poles  can 
be  dragged  along  by  horse  when  the  people  move,  a  great 
advantage  where  wood  is  scarce.  A  distribution  study  shows 
that  more  than  twenty  distinct  tribes  of  the  American  plains 
made  use  of  the  tepee.  All  these  tribes  assume  that  this  house 
form  began  with  them.  The  similarities  of  the  houses  of  all 
these  tribes  is  so  marked  that  it  is  inconceivable  that  it  was 
independently  invented  in  such  identical  detail  twenty  times. 
Instead,  we  may  assume  that  it  was  invented  but  once  and 
that  its  use  spread  throughout  the  area  in  which  it  would  do 
good  service. 

Each  culture  is  thus  seen  to  be  a  composite  of  traits  which 
have  flowed  to  it  from  various  sources.  Our  own  culture  is 
no  exception.  Proud  as  we  are  of  it,  we  have  to  admit  in  all 
honesty  that  our  lives  are  sometimes  saved  by  the  use  of  peni- 
cillin, discovered  by  an  Englishman;  that  we  enjoy  sleeping 
on  beds,  a  Near  Eastern  invention;  and  that  tobacco,  which 
now  is  the  basis  for  one  of  our  most  prevalent  habits  and  im- 
mense industries,  was  first  cultivated  by  the  American 
Indian. 

Another  service  that  the  analysis  of  culture  areas  and  cul- 
ture traits  performed  was  to  call  attention  to  the  importance 
of  immaterial  as  well  as  material  culture.  When  articles  in 
museums  were  compared,  it  was  found  that  rather  similar  ob- 
jects sometimes  came  from  diverse  places.  The  question  be- 
came: "Are  these  objects  really  much  the  same  thing?"  Often 
it  was  found  that,  while  the  form  of  the  objects  was  much 
the  same,  the  ideological  settings  in  which  they  were  found 
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and  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  used  were  quite  dif- 
ferent. A  noise-maker  that  was  important  in  a  ceremony  in 
one  place  would  be  a  child's  plaything  in  another.  Scholars 
began  to  realize  that  the  attitudes  that  prevailed  toward  the 
object  often  dictated  the  place  of  the  object  in  the  society 
and  really  determined  what  the  object  was  in  that  society. 
The  feeling  arose  that  formal  similarity  is  not  enough;  that 
objects  of  different  cultures  cannot  be  considered  identical  no 
matter  how  much  they  look  alike,  unless  the  similarities  go 
more  deeply  than  appearances  and  relate  to  function  and  psy- 
chology too.  Thus,  we  have  learned  to  be  less  mechanical  in 
our  dealings  with  cultural  materials  and  to  be  a  bit  more  sub- 
tle and  profound. 

2.  Some  Possible  Explanations.  But  while  the  culture  area 
approach  provided  a  good  account  of  the  content  and  organ- 
ization of  culture  in  any  area,  it  could  not  explain  how  such 
an  arrangement  of  traits  came  to  be  present  in  a  particular 
form  in  the  region.  And  so  other  theories  and  explanations 
arose.  One  theory  that  became  well-known  was  the  pure  his- 
torical or  extreme  diffusionist  theory,  so  called  because  it 
maintained  that  the  main  cultural  traits  in  question  are  diffus- 
ing from  their  place  of  origin  in  an  historical  process. 

There  are  several  such  theories,  but  that  popularized  by 
the  English  anatomist  and  physical  anthropologist,  G.  Elliott 
Smith,  is  one  example  of  the  type.  According  to  Smith,  all 
higher  culture  developed  in  Egypt  in  ancient  times  and  was 
carried  to  far  places  by  voyaging  Egyptians.  The  state  of 
culture  at  any  place  depends  on  how  near  the  gifted  travelers 
came  and  how  deeply  their  influence  penetrated.  The  weak- 
ness of  the  theory  is  that  it  is  hard  to  believe  there  was  only 
one  gifted  breed  among  all  mankind.  Also,  no  satisfactory 
explanation  is  given  as  to  why  Egyptian  culture  developed  in 
just  the  manner  it  did.  On  the  whole,  these  theories  which 
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H  explain  the  state  of  culture  in  various  places  by  significant 

H  migrations  of  peoples  usually  stimulate  more  questions  than 

^B  they  answer. 

^  According  to  another  view,  culture  is  a  projection  of  or- 
ganic needs  into  the  cultural  realm.  Thus,  the  sex  drive  is 
translated  into  mating  practices  and  marriage  relations;  the 
hunger  drive  accounts  for  the  habits  and  relations  in  the  cul- 
ture with  respect  to  food;  and  so  on. 

It  is  doubtful  that  such  an  explanation  will  get  us  much 
farther  in  the  analysis  of  culture  than  the  old  instinct  theory 
got  psychologists  in  their  work.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
when  any  human  attitude  was  mentioned,  it  was  the  fashion 
at  one  time  to  discover  an  instinct  to  account  for  it.  When 
warfare  was  discussed,  an  instinct  of  pugnacity  was  found  to 
explain  it.  No  matter  what  human  trait  required  interpreta- 
tion, there  was  always  an  instinct  that  could  be  found  to  pair 
with  it.  By  and  by,  scientists  began  to  doubt  that  the  instincts 
accounted  for  the  human  phenomena  in  question  or  even  that 
instincts  really  existed  in  such  number  and  variety. 

We  are  now  having  the  same  doubts  about  the  derivation 
of  human  institutions  from  physical  drives.  No  one  has  ex- 
plained just  how  one  gets  transformed  into  the  other.  It  is 
easy  enough  to  repeat  mechanically  and  unthinkingly  that 
family  life  is  derived  from  the  sex  drive,  but  actually  we 
know  that  sex  urges  are  often  satisfied  outside  of  marriage.  A 
good  many  cultures  permit  sex  relations  before  marriage.  In 
others,  such  as  the  Japanese  culture,  there  is  little  censure  of 
the  man  if  he  seeks  female  companionship  other  than  his 
wife's.  Yet,  the  family  system  of  the  Japanese  is  extremely 
strong.  We  now  have  come  to  suspect  that  the  family  exists 
far  more  for  complex  social  reasons  than  simply  because  of 
the  sex  drive.  Professor  G.  P.  Murdock  of  Yale  University, 
in  a  recent  book,  gives  more  weight  to  the  necessary  co-oper- 
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ation  of  man  and  woman  in  economic  relations  as  a  factor  in 
cementing  family  bonds  than  he  does  to  sex. 

And  even  if  it  were  granted  that  marriage  and  family  rela- 
tions are  accounted  for  by  the  sex  drive,  that  would  not  satis- 
factorily explain  the  variety  of  family  types.  If  the  sex  drive 
is  a  sufficient  explanation,  why  should  it  give  rise  to  the  nu- 
clear family  in  one  place,  the  extended  family  in  another, 
and  the  joint  family  elsewhere?  If  the  hunger  drive  accounts 
for  food  procurement  and  arrangements,  why  should  food 
habits  contrast  so  markedly  in  different  cultures?  Why  should 
the  Hindus  refuse  to  eat  meat  and  eggs,  and  the  Mohammed- 
ans refuse  to  eat  pork?  Why  should  the  Comanche  Indians 
consider  the  flesh  of  a  young  dog  a  delicacy,  and  the  Apache 
Indians  view  such  a  dish  with  horror?  Why  should  one  sec- 
tion of  a  tribe  be  forbidden  to  eat  one  food  and  another  food 
be  taboo  for  another  section  or  clan  of  the  group?  From  the 
physiological  point  of  view  man  is  so  much  a  unity  and  his 
physical  needs  everywhere  are  so  similar  that  if  it  were  just 
a  matter  of  casting  biological  needs  into  cultural  form  there 
would  be  much  more  uniformity  with  regard  to  practices 
and  habits  that  have  to  do  with  food  than  is  the  case. 

///.  How  Can  Man  Best  Study  Man? 

Every  culture  has  a  pattern,  form,  or  arrangement  of  parts 
and  certain  emphases.  In  our  culture  it  is  considered  extreme- 
ly bad  taste  to  laugh  or  talk  loudly  in  church.  A  hushed  and 
serious  atmosphere  is  supposed  to  surround  religious  exercises 
in  our  society.  But  in  some  other  societies  people  will  laugh, 
talk,  and  recreate  close  to  the  place  where  a  rite  is  taking 
place.  To  them,  the  main  thing  is  that  the  priests  or  shamans 
should  perform  the  rite  in  the  proper  manner.  The  presence 
of  a  solemn  congregation  is  not  essential  to  the  success  of  the 
service.  These  differences  in  approach  and  insistence  add  up 
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land  end  by  giving  us  cultures  of  markedly  different  cast  and 
[temper. 

/.  The  "Dominant  Drive"  as  a  Patterning  Agent.  A  num- 
iber  of  thinkers  have  devoted  themselves  to  this  matter  of  pat- 
terning rather  than  concerning  themselves  with  the  problem 
of  the  content  of  culture.  One  of  the  best  known  of  these 
scholars  is  the  late  Ruth  Benedict,  whose  well-written  vol- 
ume, Patterns  of  Culture,  has  had  a  wide  distribution. 

It  is  Dr.  Benedict's  contention  that  in  every  culture  in  the 
course  of  time,  a  "dominant  drive"  arises.  It  may  be  a  slight 
bias  or  leaning  at  first.  But  once  begun,  the  process  continues 
until  the  particular  view  or  interest  becomes  the  most  impor- 
tant force  in  the  culture.  To  illustrate  what  she  means.  Dr. 
Benedict  takes  the  example  of  Gothic  architecture.  During 
the  early  period  of  its  development,  according  to  her,  it  was 
nothing  more  than  a  slight  arching  to  gain  light  and  space. 
But  the  tendency  persisted  and  grew.  And  it  was  not  long 
before  it  dominated  and  molded  the  art  forms  of  the  age. 

In  the  same  way.  Dr.  Benedict  believes,  some  one  cultural 
idea  or  mood  takes  hold  in  a  culture  and  grows.  The  impor- 
tant fact  is  that  when  this  happens  everything  else  in  the  cul- 
ture must  be  accommodated  to  it.  Objects  and  ideas  which 
diffuse  to  the  culture  are  readily  accepted  only  if  they  fit  in 
well  with  this  dominant  drive.  Elements  which  conflict  with 
or  are  out  of  harmony  with  the  dominant  drive  are  rejected. 
In  this  way,  the  dominant  drive  acts  as  a  selective  or  pattern- 
ing agent.  It  is  like  a  sentinel  at  the  gate  who  admits  this  per- 
son but  turns  another  away.  Consequently,  the  final  result,  or 
what  Dr.  Benedict  calls  "the  pattern  of  culture,"  is  shaped, 
guided,  and  dictated  by  the  dominant  drive. 

In  discussing  the  Pueblo  Indians  of  the  American  South- 
west, Dr.  Benedict  sees  as  their  dominant  drive  an  overwhelm- 
ing desire  for  serenity  and  the  "middle  road."  This  dislike  of 
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violence,  ecstasy,  and  extremes,  she  labels  ApoUonianism.  It 
is  her  contention  that  this  attitude  and  temper  condition  all 
of  Pueblo  life.  In  religion  the  dramatic  and  personal  is  not 
tolerated.  The  war  complex  is  weak.  Men  do  not  strive  for 
leadership  in  politics.  Tribal  offices  have  to  be  forced  on  can- 
didates. As  Dr.  Benedict  sees  it,  no  aspect  of  life  is  untouched 
by  this  outlook,  and  all  elements  of  the  culture  are  shaped  to 
a  harmonious  whole  in  terms  of  it. 

There  is  more  than  a  grain  of  truth  in  Dr.  Benedict's  the- 
ory. When  some  idea  or  interest  gains  the  upper  hand  in  a 
culture,  it  may  modify  much  else  and  leave  its  mark  on  that 
culture.  When  the  race  mania  struck  Germany  there  was  a 
whole  reorientation  of  German  culture  in  terms  of  it.  Biology 
had  to  be  revised  to  suit  the  theory  of  Nordic  supremacy  and 
Jewish,  Negro,  and  Slav  inferiority.  Marriages  were  dissolved 
and  new  concepts  of  race  mixture  were  introduced.  History 
had  to  be  rewritten  to  glorify  the  Nordic  and  the  German. 
Former  concepts  of  neighborliness  and  elementary  decency 
had  to  be  revised  in  order  to  harden  the  German  people  to  the 
exile  and  cruel  extermination  of  large  racial,  religious,  and 
political  blocs.  Law,  education,  and  human  relations  of  all 
kinds  yielded  to  the  frenzy.  Political  and  military  leaders 
were  chosen  on  the  basis  of  physical  type.  Matings  were  ar- 
ranged that  would  result  in  the  birth  of  blonds  of  the  Nordic 
type.  No  aspect  of  German  life  escaped  the  pressure  of  the 
idea  with  which  Hitler  was  obsessed. 

But,  while  the  process  Dr.  Benedict  describes  certainly 
occurs,  the  question  of  whether  it  is  a  common  process  or  a 
normal  one  remains.  The  case  of  Germany,  which  is  prob- 
ably the  best  modern  example  of  a  culture  which  surrendered 
itself  to  one  idea,  is  an  instance  of  the  pathological  in  culture. 
The  consequences  of  this  disease  have  been  catastrophic  for 
Germany  and  for  the  whole  world.    And  most  instances 
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'^here  one  idea  "runs  away,"  as  it  were,  with  the  culture  are 
likely  to  be  of  this  kind.  Tyranny  of  any  sort  is  unhealthy, 

id  the  tyranny  of  an  idea  is  no  less  so. 
Dr.  Benedict  seems  to  think  that  it  is  only  through  the 
existence  of  a  dominant  drive  and  a  resulting  culture  pattern 
[which  is  organized  by  means  of  its  action)  that  a  culture  can 

icome  harmonious,  that  its  parts  can  have  meaningful  rela- 
tion to  one  another.  But  this  is  really  a  confusion  of  consis- 

incy  and  harmony.   A  culture  that  is  under  the  sway  of 

>me  one  conviction  may  be  consistent;  everything  may  be 
Forced  in  line  with  this  major  attitude.  But  people  and  cul- 

ires  can  be  consistently  wrong  or  consistently  absurd.  There 

:e  many  insane  people  who  are  consistent  about  their  pho- 
bias. Their  fears  or  beliefs,  though  absurd  and  pathological, 
lave  an  inner  logic  and  consistency.  But  harmony  is  some- 
ig  else.  And  actually  cultures  which  stake  their  all  on  one 
idea  are  likely  to  lose  perspective  and  to  be  propelled  into 

ragedy  (as  was  Germany)  by  such  a  fixation. 
Dr.  Benedict's  views  have  had  a  considerable  vogue.  And 

is  easy  to  see  why.  They  are  beautifully  and  convincingly 
expressed  by  a  person  of  broad  interests  and  knowledge.  Her 

leory  was  one  of  the  first  attempts  to  explain  the  patterning 
)f  culture  at  the  time  social  scientists  were  beginning  to  sense 

lat  culture  was  some  kind  of  an  integrated  whole. 
But  today  the  theory  of  the  single  dominant  drive  is  being 
reassessed.  It  is  felt  that  it  actually  applies  to  very  few  cul- 
:es.  Even  Pueblo  culture  is  not  quite  so  serene  and  free 
from  violence  and  anxiety  as  Dr.  Benedict  thought  was  the 
case.  Pueblo  children  are  cruelly  beaten  and  frightened  dur- 
ing initiation  rites.  There  is  a  lively  fear  of  witches  among 
the  Pueblo  peoples,  and  drastic  punishments  are  meted  out  to 
those  charged  with  witchcraft.  The  very  existence  of  a  strong 

itchcraft  complex  leads  one  to  suspect  friction  between 
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neighbors  and  relatives  and  anxiety  concerning  the  intentions 
of  others.  All  this  does  not  support  a  picture  of  a  society 
where  all  striving,  aggression,  and  violence  have  been  ousted 
in  order  to  conform  to  the  Apollonian  ideal.  And  not  only 
does  the  theory  seem  to  apply  to  a  few  cultures,  but  these  few 
seem  to  be  extreme  and  aberrant  examples. 

Despite  these  reservations,  we  can  say  that  Dr.  Benedict's 
views  have  been  very  useful  indeed.  They  reminded  us  that 
ideas  and  convictions  are  important  and  that  they  shape  much 
else  in  culture.  They  directed  our  attention  to  integration  and 
patterning  in  culture.  Though  we  have  not  found  the  con- 
cept of  dominant  drive  central  to  most  patterns  of  culture, 
its  introduction  was  a  challenge  to  find  concepts  which  would 
give  greater  understanding  of  the  process  of  cultural  inte- 
gration. 

2.  The  Themal  or  Values  Approach.  A  reaction  to,  and 
in  some  respects  an  outgrowth  from,  the  "dominant  drive" 
approach  of  Dr.  Benedict  is  the  themal  or  values  theory.  In 
various  articles  published  in  the  periodical  literature,  the  pres- 
ent writer  has  suggested  that  the  many  particulars  of  any 
culture  can  be  reduced  to  certain  themes  or  major  values  of 
which  they  are  the  expression. 

For  example,  in  a  previous  section  it  has  been  pointed  out 
that  much  attention  is  paid  to  formal  education  in  American 
society.  Whether  or  not  we  are  to  consider  this  a  theme  or 
value  of  American  culture  depends  on  whether  education  is 
proved  to  be  extremely  important  in  the  American  view  of 
things,  on  whether  the  expressions  of  the  theme  are  very  nu- 
merous, and  on  other  factors  and  tests  which  we  shall  intro- 
duce later. 

When  we  come  to  examine  educational  practice  in  Amer- 
ica, we  find,  in  the  first  place,  that  it  is  nationwide.  An  ele- 
mentary education,  at  least,  is  supposed  to  be  the  birthright 
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){  every  American  child.  With  the  elementary  school  as  its 
►ase,  an  impressive  series  of  school  levels  has  been  reared 
hich  will  take  a  student  through  to  specialization  and  re- 
jarch.  The  nation  feels  so  strongly  about  education  that  it 
las  made  it  compulsory,  and  there  are  special  officers  to  see 
lat  children  attend  school.  There  are  penalties  for  grown- 
ips  who  interfere  with  the  attendance  of  children  of  school 
age.  School  buildings  are  erected  and  supported  by  munici- 
palities and  states.  These  buildings  are  often  centers  of  com- 
munity activity.  There  are  departments  of  education  at  the 
local,  state,  and  national  level.  Special  schools  have  arisen  to 
train  teachers,  and  a  vast  literature  has  grown  up  on  the  sub- 
ject of  education.  In  addition,  nearly  every  major  university 
has  a  department  of  education. 

The  supplying  of  textbooks,  maps,  and  equipment  for 
schools  has  become  a  major  industry  in  the  United  States. 
Business  houses  watch  the  school  year  closely.  When  the 
time  to  return  to  school  in  the  fall  arrives,  the  store  windows 
are  filled  with  appropriate  clothes  for  school  children  and 
with  pencils,  paper,  rulers,  and  school  bags.  Graduation  from 
school  is  an  important  and  solemn  occasion  for  the  youth  and 
is  usually  marked  by  elaborate  exercises.  It  is  an  occasion 
which  businessmen  heed  also,  for  gifts  are  given  by  relatives 
and  friends  to  the  graduates  at  this  time. 

In  the  United  States  education  is  the  royal  road  to  jobs 
and  advancement.  It  is  becoming  increasingly  difficult  for  an 
American  boy  who  has  not  finished  high  school  to  obtain 
anything  but  employment  at  unskilled  labor.  Specialization  is 
forcing  those  who  want  advancement  and  responsible  posi- 
tions to  obtain  additional  technical  or  advanced  training  even 
though  they  have  had  a  fairly  good  basic  education. 

Much  of  social  and  recreational  life  now  centers  around 
the  schools  in  America.  There  are  school  clubs  and  fraterni- 
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ties  and  sororities  which  students  join.  There  are  athletic 
teams  and  contests  to  maintain  interest  and  school  spirit  and 
which  entertain  large  audiences.  By  means  of  parent-teacher 
organizations,  the  adults  of  the  neighborhood  are  drawn  into 
association  and  into  school  affairs. 

In  the  United  States  the  school  is  used  as  a  device  for  ele- 
vating health  standards  and  for  carrying  on  preventive  medi- 
cine. At  schools  children  are  given  inoculations  and  physical 
examinations,  and  treatment  for  ailments  is  arranged  when 
necessary.  Attention  is  being  given  increasingly  to  mental 
health  as  well,  and  many  schools  now  employ  psychologists 
and  counsellors  who  can  assist  disturbed  children  and  advise 
their  parents.  The  school  is  used  many  times  as  a  device  to 
equalize  conditions  a  bit  for  underprivileged  children.  When 
it  is  evident  that  clothes  are  needed  for  children,  school 
authorities  see  that  such  wearing  apparel  is  supplied.  Free 
lunches  are  not  infrequently  given  to  undernourished  chil- 
dren or  to  children  in  an  economically  depressed  area. 

This  is  by  no  means  a  complete  account  of  all  that  educa- 
tion connotes  in  America,  but  it  is  enough  to  indicate  that 
the  possible  expressions  of  the  theme  of  education  are  numer- 
ous indeed.  Nor  is  it  only  that  the  number  of  expressions  of 
the  theme  is  great.  Perhaps  even  more  impressive  is  the  fact 
that  they  affect  so  many  people  and  relate  to  so  many  differ- 
ent facets  of  the  culture.  Education  has  become  intricately 
involved  with  business,  opportunity,  health,  recreation,  social 
pathology,  and  much  else.  It  not  only  is  important  in  itself, 
but  it  also  supports  and  is  supported  by  other  major  activities 
of  the  culture.  Moreover,  people  feel  strongly  about  educa- 
tion in  America.  Parents  vow  that  their  children  will  receive 
"a  decent  education"  and  accept  great  sacrifices  to  make  this 
possible.  Some  parents,  when  a  child  is  still  an  infant,  make 
arrangements  for  him  to  enter  a  college  of  their  choice  when 
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[C  grows  up.  Communities  take  pride  in  their  school  systems 
nd  are  often  greatly  disturbed  if  they  find  that  their  instruc- 
tion has  fallen  behind  that  of  other  communities  in  quality. 
Furthermore,  American  society  will  accept  rather  high  taxa- 
tion with  fairly  good  grace  in  order  to  insure  adequate  school- 
ing for  the  young.  Elections  often  hinge  upon  charges  that 
the  school  system  has  not  been  honestly  or  efficiently  run. 

All  these  factors — the  number  of  expressions  of  the  theme, 
the  number  of  people  and  facets  of  the  culture  affected  by 
the  theme,  the  vigor  and  fervor  with  which  the  theme  is 
cherished  and  protected — are  tests  of  the  reality  and  strength 
of  the  theme.  And  on  the  basis  of  these  tests  we  can  say  that 
the  theme  of  the  importance  of  formal  education  in  the 
United  States  is  established  without  question. 

But  important  as  education  is  in  American  life,  there  is 
little  danger  that  it  will  become  a  "dominant  drive"  in  the 
sense  in  which  Ruth  Benedict  used  the  term.  There  exist  too 
many  limiting  factors  which  play  upon  it  and  hold  it  in  leash 
for  that  to  happen.  It  is  unlikely  that  ultimate  and  complete 
responsibility  for  the  child  will  be  turned  over  to  the  school. 
There  is  a  vigorous  body  of  opinion  which  feels  that  the 
school  already  has  assumed  too  much  responsibility  for  the 
child  and  has  encroached  on  the  prerogatives  of  the  parents 
and  the  home.  Those  who  wish  to  keep  the  home  and  family 
vital  and  active  will  oppose  the  assumption  of  further  func- 
tions by  the  school.  And,  in  spite  of  the  pride  of  the  com- 
munity in  its  school,  that  institution  is  seldom  given  a  "blank 
check."  When  property  taxes  get  too  high,  the  school  ex- 
penditures are  scrutinized,  and,  if  necessary,  an  over-expand- 
ed program  is  curtailed.  Americans  demand  efficiency  and 
good  management  in  what  they  support,  and  the  school  is  no 
exception  to  this  rule. 

In  short,  we  find  that  other  interests,  activities,  and  insti- 
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tutions  are  competing  for  the  support  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, and  so  the  school  must  retain  its  hold  on  the  esteem  of 
the  American  public  in  an  atmosphere  of  friendly,  but  spirit- 
ed, competition.  There  are  other  themes  that  demand  their 
due,  and  there  are  contrary  pulls.  The  place  of  education  at 
any  time  must  be  understood  in  terms  of  the  balance  and  equi- 
librium that  exists  in  this  total  system  of  interests  and 
claims. 

Work  is  now  being  carried  on  to  see  whether  cultures  can 
be  analyzed  into  component  themes  of  this  kind.  The  assump- 
tion is  that  in  the  average  culture  a  number  of  themes  can  be 
identified  and  that  it  will  be  found  that  some  working  rela- 
tionship exists  among  them.  They  may  shift  in  importance, 
and  particular  themes  may  even  disappear  in  time.  For  in- 
stance, feudalism,  the  idea  that  a  person  owed  allegiance  and 
obedience  to  the  owner  of  the  land  on  which  he  lived,  was  a 
theme,  which,  with  its  many  expressions  and  ramifications, 
was  extremely  important  in  Europe  in  centuries  past.  Only 
vestiges  of  it  are  left  in  Europe  now.  But  at  any  particular 
moment  the  themal  system  of  a  culture  represents  a  related 
network  which  invites  study. 

It  is  hoped  that  after  the  themes  of  many  societies  have 
been  determined,  some  cross-cultural  comparisons  can  be  car- 
ried out.  It  would  be  most  interesting  to  learn  whether  cer- 
tain themes  or  important  premises  appear  in  all  or  nearly  all 
cultures.  In  this  way,  we  may  be  able  to  determine  what  ap- 
pears to  be  essential  for  orderly  social  life  and  may  lay  the 
foundation  for  the  study  of  the  broadest  kind  of  ethics. 

3.  What  of  Personality  Traits,  Folkways,  and  Problem- 
Solving?  A,  A  Psychiatrist^ s  View.  Another  point  of  view, 
intended  to  explain  how  the  contours  of  a  culture  come  to  be 
what  they  are,  is  the  approach  of  Professor  A.  Kardiner  of 
Columbia  University,  a  well-known  psychiatrist  who  has  col- 
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laborated  with  anthropologists  and  who  has  made  consider- 

ible  use  of  anthropological  material.   Dr.  Kardiner  sees  the 

lub  of  the  problem  in  the  parent-child  relations  of  the  nuclear 

>r  elementary  family.  Being  a  psychiatrist,  and  a  psychoan- 

lyst  at  that,  he  is  sensitive  to  the  importance  of  the  events  of 

le  earliest  months  and  years  on  the  growth  and  development 

of  the  outlook  of  the  individual.  He  sees  in  the  elementary 

family  the  institution  in  which  the  first  impressions  are  gained 

and  through  which  the  first  training  is  obtained. 

His  theory,  in  essence,  is  that  culture  is  the  projection, 
into  adult  life  and  onto  a  larger  canvas,  of  the  attitudes  and 
responses  which  form  in  the  family  during  the  earliest  period 
of  a  child's  life.  Thus,  if  early  discipline  is  harsh,  if  the  father 
of  the  family  is  strict  and  forbidding,  the  conception  of  God 
in  the  culture  will  be  that  of  a  stern  deity  who  demands  rev- 
erence from  his  worshipers  and  deals  with  them  severely 
when  they  err.  Thus,  the  impress  of  family  relations  in  early 
childhood  are  carried  over  into  religion,  art,  and  other  aspects 
of  adult  life. 

The  theory  undoubtedly  makes  a  contribution,  and  we 
will  do  well  to  pay  heed  to  the  influence  of  early  experience 
on  adult  life.  But  the  theory  is  weak  in  two  major  respects. 
In  the  first  place,  it  assumes  a  small,  nuclear  family  for  all 
mankind,  one  in  which  affection  and  need  are  so  concentrated 
in  a  few  persons  that  whatever  they  do  or  feel  has  great  and 
immediate  impact  on  the  child.  But  we  have  seen  that  there 
are  cultures  where  the  basic  family  form  is  an  extended  or 
joint  family  of  many  adults  in  which  the  child  is  passed 
around  among  relatives  other  than  father  and  mother  and  is 
often  casually  treated. 

Secondly,  it  is  a  circular  argument  to  explain  culture  in 
terms  of  itself.  If  the  male  parent  in  a  society  is  stern  and 
unyielding,  this  is  a  cultural  fact.  All  the  family  relations  by 
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means  of  which  Kardiner,  by  projection,  accounts  for  the 
culture  are  cultural  facts.  If  culture  is  the  projection  and 
enlargement  of  basic  family  relations,  what  accounts  for  these 
basic  family  relations?  Were  they  there  in  the  beginning? 

B.  Folkways  and  Problem  Solving.  A  good  many  social 
scientists,  including  William  Graham  Sumner,  the  author  of 
Folkways,  Bronislaw  Malinowski,  the  social  anthropologist, 
and  John  Dollard  of  Yale  have  concerned  themselves  with  the 
functional  aspects  of  culture  and  problem-solving  in  particular. 

Their  position  can  be  illustrated  by  the  ideas  which  Sum- 
ner developed  in  Folkways,  To  the  ordinary  activities  of 
members  of  a  society,  Sumner  gave  the  name  of  "folkways." 
But  some  customs,  in  his  view,  were  more  useful  than  others. 
Their  importance  and  part  in  the  preservation  of  the  culture 
and  in  solving  its  problems  were  recognized,  even  though  un- 
consciously, by  the  people.  By  this  trial  and  error  method 
and  by  a  contest  for  survival  with  other  habits  and  customs 
they  proved  their  utility  and  were  raised  to  high  estate.  One 
way  of  preserving  them  and  of  making  sure  that  no  one  vio- 
lated them,  and  therefore  endangered  the  culture,  was  to  sur- 
round them  with  religious  and  moral  sanctions.  These  folk- 
ways that  proved  so  essential  to  the  culture  that  the  culture 
forbade  anyone  to  violate  them,  Sumner  called  the  "mores." 

It  was  Sumner's  belief  that  the  members  of  a  society  were 
instinctively  right  when  they  punished  anyone  who  violated 
or  scoffed  at  the  mores.  Even  though  the  people  could  not 
explain  how  the  mores  had  come  to  be  so  important,  and  even 
though  they  protected  them  only  on  a  basis  of  faith,  Sumner 
believed  that  the  mores  represented  the  logic  of  mass  experi- 
ence. He  felt  that  these  precious  items  of  the  culture  had 
proved  themselves  in  competition  with  other  cultural  items 
and  had  risen  from  the  ranks,  as  it  were.  They  had  persisted 
and  had  outstripped  the  folkways  because  of  their  survival 
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^their  worth. 

Applied  to  the  present  of  any  culture,  Sumner's  position 
can  be  seen  to  be  a  static  and  conservative  one.  If  present 
ideas  and  arrangements  exist  in  a  society  because  they  have 
proved  their  worth,  the  person  who  presses  for  social  change 
or  who  is  at  loggerheads  with  the  mores  of  his  society  is  a 
reckless  fellow  who  would  have  us  fly  in  the  face  of  experi- 
ence. Thus,  the  mores,  being  the  tried  and  true  knowledge 
of  the  past,  should  be  our  guide.  Whatever  is,  is  right!  We 
must  not  turn  our  back  on  solutions  so  convincing  that  so- 
ciety has  made  a  moral  principle  of  them. 

Lately  the  functionalists,  such  as  Malinowski,  have  carried 
on  this  argument  in  a  slightly  different  form.  Items  of  culture 
which  have  no  function  are  inconceivable,  they  tell  us.  Any- 
thing that  has  no  function,  which  is  simply  a  dead  weight  and 
which  aids  the  culture  in  no  way,  will  not  persist.  Even  the 
so-called  "survivals"  of  times  past  exist  only  because  they 
have  been  re-interpreted  and  again  have  some  meaning  in  the 
present  of  the  culture.  Culture  is  an  integrated  whole.  Every 
item  has  its  place.  It  is  up  to  the  student  of  culture  to  dis- 
cover the  function  and  ramifications  of  every  culture  trait. 
Thus,  culture  is  a  functional  entity,  well  suited  to  its  pur- 
poses. Nothing  that  is  lasting  is  useless.  Every  element  of 
culture  plays  its  part  in  the  larger  cultural  picture.  Every- 
thing that  plays  a  vital  part  in  a  culture  is  justified,  is  a  neces- 
sary response  to  a  need. 

Still  more  recently  a  group  of  anthropologists,  sociolo- 
gists, and  social  psychologists  (among  them  John  DoUard, 
C.  S.  Ford,  and  G.  P.  Murdock  of  Yale  University)  have 
talked  of  culture  in  terms  of  problem-solving.  Reduced  to 
simplest  terms,  the  view  is  that  culture  is  man's  way  of  meet- 
ing his  needs.  Those  habits  and  activities  which  bring  a  re- 
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ward,  which  solve  his  problems,  are  reinforced  and  thus  per- 
sist; those  which  do  him  no  good  are  not  repeated  and  become 
extinct.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  point  of  view  has  much  in 
common  with  Sumner's  doctrine.  The  difference  is  that  the 
present  Yale  school  has  a  much  more  sophisticated  view  of 
the  learning  process  and  has  at  its  command  much  informa- 
tion about  habit  formation  as  it  is  known  from  animal  ex- 
perimentation. 

The  major  flaws  in  the  argument  that  man  evolves  solu- 
tions that  best  meet  his  needs  are  the  assumptions  that  man  is 
a  perfectly  logical  and  practical  being,  that  his  needs  are 
always  clear  to  himself  and  others,  and  that  they  have  to  do 
with  the  material  world.  Nothing  could  be  farther  from  the 
truth.  Man's  problems  exist  on  various  levels,  and  the  solu- 
tions to  man's  problems  also  exist  on  various  levels.  That  is 
why  the  rash  of  animal  experimentation  that  psychologists  are 
now  carrying  on  and  upon  which  sociologists  and  anthropol- 
ogists are  leaning  so  heavily  is  really  beside  the  point.  The 
problems  that  exist  for  man  simply  do  not  exist  for  the  low- 
er animals.  The  solutions  of  lower  animals  and  the  principles 
that  underlie  those  solutions  are,  therefore,  very  unsure  guides 
to  pronouncements  concerning  the  rewards  to  which  men 
respond  and  the  manner  in  which  men  solve  their  problems. 

Man's  reactions  are  a  compound  of  the  emotional,  ideo- 
logical, and  practical.  To  assume  that  he  acts,  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  in  terms  of  common-sense  and  self-interest 
and  recognizes  and  at  all  times  embraces  the  best  solutions,  is 
to  mouth  nonsense.  Who  among  us  has  not  acted  in  a  manner 
which  injured  his  best  material  interests  because  of  hurt  pride 
or  friction  between  personalities! 

To  say  that  man,  like  the  rat  in  the  experiment,  continues 
to  repeat  and  preserve  activity  which  brings  him  reward  and 
that  therefore  the  solutions  which  solve  his  problems  best  will 
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jrsist,  is  to  say  next  to  nothing.  For  what  is  a  reward  to  a 
[human  being?  Sometimes  we  think  a  man  foolish  because  he 
does  not  accept  a  better  paying  position  that  is  offered  to  him. 
In  our  eyes  he  seems  to  be  turning  his  back  on  the  superior 
reward  and  is  unwisely  refusing  to  co-operate  in  the  solv- 
ing of  his  financial  problems.  But  this  man  explains  that  he 
doesn't  care  for  the  associates  into  whose  company  the  new 
job  will  throw  him  or  that  his  children's  schooling  would  be 
interrupted  if  he  should  move.  It  may  be  that  he  is  dubious 
about  the  climate  of  the  place  to  which  he  has  been  called. 
Who  shall  say  how  this  man's  proper  reward  should  be  con- 
strued? Perhaps  the  preserving  of  friendships  in  the  place 
where  he  resides  is  far  more  rewarding  to  a  man  of  a  certain 
temperament  and  outlook  than  is  the  more  lucrative  position. 

During  the  last  war  many  Japanese  soldiers  refused  to  sur- 
render, even  when  their  position  was  hopeless,  and  they  died 
in  futile  suicide  charges.  This  sometimes  happened  even 
though  they  were  in  wretched  circumstances  and  starving 
and  even  though  our  loud  speakers  were  bombarding  them 
with  offers  of  safety,  food,  rest,  and  cigarettes  if  they  laid 
down  their  arms.  The  line  of  action  that  would  bring  the 
greatest  reward  to  them  seems  evident — on  one  hand  a  prom- 
ise of  survival  and  certain  comforts;  on  the  other,  certain 
death. 

But  the  question  of  reward  in  human  affairs  is  not  settled 
on  this  simple  material  basis.  Emotional,  traditional,  and  eth- 
ical considerations  always  have  to  be  taken  into  account.  The 
Japanese  tradition  had  been  that  a  soldier  who  surrendered  to 
the  enemy  was  "dead"  to  his  country  and  relatives.  He  could 
not  hope  to  return  to  his  home.  Also,  the  duty  to  die  for  the 
Emperor  rather  than  surrender  to  an  enemy  had  been  drilled 
into  the  Japanese  boy  from  his  earliest  years.  Viewed  in  the 
light   of   these   prospects    and   this   training  the  sensible 
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choice  to  make  is  not  so  clear.  We  find  that  many  things  that 
are  rewarding  to  the  flesh  are  not  rewarding  to  the  spirit;  and 
many  things  which  are  rewarding  to  the  spirit  are  not  reward- 
ing to  the  flesh.  Man  is  often  forced  to  choose  courses  of  ac- 
tion in  terms  of  these  competing  values,  a  problem  that  the 
sub-human  animal  never  has  to  confront. 

If  the  concept  of  reward  is  a  slippery  one  when  applied  to 
human  action,  the  concept  of  "solution"  is  even  more  treach- 
erous. We  hear  from  the  functionalists  and  from  others  that 
culture  is  "a  problem-solving  device"  or  that  man's  socialized 
behavior  "always  serves  a  function."  But  perhaps  dealing 
with  a  problem  has  been  confused  with  solving  a  problem. 
Beliefs  in  witchcraft  have  been  justified  on  the  grounds  that 
they  afford  explanations  of  disasters  of  unknown  origin  and 
therefore  relieve  anxieties.  Perhaps  this  is  a  "solution." 

But  there  are  solutions  and  solutions.  The  witchcraft  the- 
ory leaves  the  causes  of  the  anxieties  so  completely  untouched 
that  the  fears  probably  are  not  much  diminished  in  the  long 
run.  And  there  is  the  question  of  whether  one  kind  of  anx- 
iety is  not  being  exchanged  for  another.  In  cultures  where 
there  are  strong  beliefs  about  witches,  there  is  usually  the 
fear  on  the  part  of  many  persons  that  they  will  be  the  object 
of  a  witch's  attack  or  that  they  will  be  accused  of  witch- 
craft. 

The  hidden  premise  in  the  doctrine  of  culture  as  a  prob- 
lem-solving device  is  the  assumption  that  what  is  done  by 
society  is  always  the  best  possible  solution.  Yet,  we  know  that 
in  specific  cases  this  is  far  from  the  case.  A  problem  can  be 
met  at  a  low  level  of  efficiency  or  at  a  much  higher  level. 
Menace  to  health  may  be  met  by  public  health  programs  in 
two  localities.  In  one  locality  only  enough  may  be  done  to 
prevent  violent  outbreaks  of  epidemics.  In  the  other  locality 
much  more  may  be  accomplished  and  additional  lives  may  be 
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ived.  In  both  cases  the  problem  is  dealt  with.  In  both  cases 
^hat  is  done  can  be  said  to  be  a  solution,  in  the  sense  that  the 
mlk  of  the  population  is  maintained,  and  the  society  survives, 
lut  in  one  instance  the  solution  is  barely  sufficient  and  is 
lovenly;  in  the  other,  it  is  complete  and  well  executed. 

It  seems  to  the  writer  that  we  must  be  careful  not  to  jus- 
tify everything  that  is  done  in  a  society  on  the  grounds  that 
it  is  a  part  of  culture  and  is  therefore  the  particular  society's 
considered  and  intelligent  solution  to  its  problem.  Man  is 
only  too  willing  to  limp  along  with  partial  and  inadequate 
solutions.  Not  all  cultures  are  successful  to  the  same  degree. 
There  were  many  problems  that  the  Siriono  Indians  tackled, 
few  that  they  really  mastered.  We  have  the  right  to  ask 
whether  our  solutions  are  the  best  possible  ones  and  to  press 
for  culture  change  if  they  are  not. 

Meanwhile,  we  must  not  overlook  our  indebtedness  to  the 
Sumnerians  and  functionalists.  They  have  reminded  us  that 
culture  is  man's  way  of  getting  his  work  done  and  that  every 
culture  must  "work"  or  solve  at  least  minimal  problems  re- 
lated to  survival  if  it  and  its  carriers  are  to  continue.  Cultures, 
especially  cultures  outside  of  our  own  orbit,  were  too  long 
considered  quaint  collects  of  absurd  habits.  Now  they  are 
considered  to  be  important  workshops  in  which  the  needs  of 
men  receive  attention.  If  some  theorists  have  been  too  easily 
pleased  with  what  is  accomplished  in  any  of  these  workshops, 
we  need  not  make  the  same  mistake.  We  may  even  extend 
ourselves  so  that  the  working  conditions  in  some  of  these 
workshops  may  be  improved. 

4.  The  Need  for  a  General  Approach,  We  have  seen 
that  each  one  of  these  theories  designed  to  explain  and  inter- 
pret the  patterning  of  culture  has  its  merits  and  its  reason  for 
being.  Each  one,  too,  has  its  weaknesses  or  limitations.  Per- 
haps we  obtain  the  greatest  assistance  if  we  use  each  one  of 
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these  theories  for  what  it  is  worth  and  take  advantage  of  all 
the  insights  that  can  be  obtained  through  all  of  them  com- 
bined. 

We  can  agree  with  Benedict  that  anything  that  rises  to 
great  importance  in  a  culture  will  influence  much  else  in  the 
culture.  We  can  accept  with  Kar diner  that  the  conditioning 
received  during  the  earliest  years  in  any  culture  will  have 
much  to  do  with  the  personality  structures  of  the  adults  of 
the  society  and  with  their  adult  behavior.  We  can  follow 
Sumner's  view  that  some  elements  of  culture  become  much 
more  important  than  others  with  the  passage  of  time  and  are 
invested  with  special  significance  by  the  culture.  We  can 
seek,  in  terms  of  the  themes  or  value  approach,  to  analyze  the 
important  convictions  of  the  society  and  to  see  their  inter- 
relations and  their  manifestations  in  behavior.  And  we  should 
not  fail  to  take  into  consideration  the  influence  of  organic 
need,  the  pressures  of  the  environment,  the  results  of  contact 
and  diffusion,  and  the  weight  of  tradition  and  past  history. 
By  using  these  theoretical  aids  where  they  are  pertinent,  we 
will  achieve  an  appreciation  of  the  patterns  of  particular  cul- 
tures and  an  understanding  of  the  forces  that  have  made  them 
what  they  are. 

IV.  Individualism:  A  Universal  Characteristic 

Our  descriptive  sections  in  this  program,  since  of  neces- 
sity they  had  to  be  brief,  could  not  do  much  more  than  give 
the  general  outlines  of  specific  cultures.  By  and  large,  the 
question  of  the  relation  of  the  individual  to  the  culture  had 
to  be  neglected  in  the  interests  of  the  larger  picture.  But  the 
question  of  the  relation  of  the  individual  to  his  culture  de- 
serves some  treatment,  if  only  to  dispel  the  misconceptions 
which  have  grown  up  about  the  subject.  Besides,  as  individ- 
uals who  constantly  have  to  work  out  our  salvations  in 
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■Relation  to  our  culture,  this  is  a  topic  in  which  we  are  all 

Hritally  interested. 

B  L  The  Individual  Sub-Culture.  One  of  the  difficulties  in 
offering  a  rather  condensed  sketch  of  a  culture  is  that  the 
writer  often  unwittingly  leaves  the  impression  that  every 
member  of  the  society  reflects  every  aspect  of  the  culture  in 
just  the  way  it  is  described.  Obviously,  this  cannot  be  the 
case.  Where  there  is  a  basic  division  of  labor  and  responsi- 
bility between  the  sexes,  it  is  plain  that  there  is  to  some  de- 
gree a  "woman's  culture"  or  woman's  world  and  a  "man's 
culture."  It  is  also  easy  to  see  that  all  individuals  are  not  uni- 
form representatives  of  the  culture  when  there  is  a  separation 
of  work  or  interests  on  other  grounds — where,  for  instance, 
there  is  a  system  of  functional  castes. 

Members  of  different  castes  in  India  not  only  do  different 
work,  but  they  also  may  play  different  musical  instruments, 
perform  different  dances,  have  different  traditions,  and  obey 
the  edicts  of  a  different  governing  body  with  respect  to  caste 
matters.  A  member  of  one  caste  may  not  even  know  too 
much  about  the  inner  workings  of  the  lives  of  those  of  anoth- 
er caste.  Sometimes  the  differentiation  is  a  matter  of  age. 
Often  it  is  difficult  to  persuade  an  old  American  Indian  to  talk 
about  the  games  he  played  as  a  child.  As  a  grave  and  sedate 
adult,  he  feels  absurd  talking  about  the  activities  of  childhood. 
He  recognizes  that  different  age  levels  have  their  own  inter- 
ests, and  he  feels  more  at  home  in  talking  about  the  things  that 
concern  him  in  the  present. 

And  so,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  individual,  the  total 
culture  is  an  array  of  possibilities  from  which  he  draws  ac- 
cording to  age,  sex,  status,  or  other  considerations  which  are 
differentiating  criteria  in  the  society. 

But  it  must  not  be  thought  that  even  all  those  of  the  same 
age,  sex,  caste,  or  status  in  a  given  culture  behave  in  the  same 
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way.  In  any  age  group  there  are  likely  to  be  wise  men  and 
fools,  friendly  men  and  cantankerous  ones,  industrious  and 
shiftless  persons.  We  appreciate  this  with  respect  to  our  own 
culture,  but  when  we  deal  with  cultures  other  than  our  own 
we  tend  to  forget  it  and  treat  the  members  of  whole  groups 
and  even  of  tribes  as  stereotypes  rather  than  as  individuals. 
Thus,  to  some  white  men  every  adult  Amercian  Indian  is 
"John"  and  every  American  Indian  woman  is  a  "squaw." 
And  in  dealings  with  these  people  not  much  more  sensitivity 
or  intelligence  is  shown. 

The  fact  is  that  no  individual  in  any  culture  can  represent 
and  embrace  it  in  its  entirety.  A  culture,  no  matter  how  sim- 
ple it  may  seem  to  be,  will  contain  choices  and  alternatives 
which  will  force  an  individual  to  emphasize  one  aspect  of  his 
culture  and  neglect  another;  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  reflect 
each  facet  wholly  and  impartially. 

Often  what  an  individual  can  incorporate  into  his  experi- 
ence is  limited — or  certainly  limited  at  any  one  time — ^by  his 
sex,  status,  or  age.  There  are  things  that  an  older  Japanese  can 
do  which  are  simply  unthinkable  for  a  younger  member  of 
the  culture.  But,  aside  from  curbs  and  incentives  such  as  these, 
there  are  matters  of  physique,  health,  temperament,  and  even 
chance  that  result  in  one  emphasis  in  the  individual  life  pat- 
tern rather  than  another.  What  takes  form  as  a  consequence 
of  all  these  factors  is  the  individual  sub-culture,  a  pattern  of 
individual  thought  and  behavior  which  draws  from  the  cul- 
ture but  which  does  not  duplicate  it,  which  is  always  partial 
in  respect  to  the  totality  of  the  culture  and  always  unique 
(though  related)  in  comparison  with  other  individual  sub- 
cultures. 

In  the  past  we  have  devoted  very  little  attenion  to  the 
individual  in  comparative  societies  and  to  the  individual  sub- 
culture. For  one  thing  we  have  been  extremely  busy  obtain- 
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ig  the  general  facts  about  the  cultures  of  the  world  even 
without  attempting  to  narrow  down  the  research  to  individ- 
uals. For  another  thing  we  have  deceived  ourselves  by  words 
and  slogans.  We  have  repeated  so  often  that  we  are  individ- 
ualistic and  the  champions  of  freedom  that  we  have  tended  to 
think  that  other  peoples,  especially  the  so-called  "primitive 
peoples,"  have  no  individuality  or  freedom  and  are  simply 
"rubber  stamps"  of  their  culture.  Now  we  are  discovering  an 
interesting  range  of  temperament,  intelligence,  and  achieve- 
ment in  even  numerically  small  societies.  We  are  busy  gath- 
ering autobiographies  from  members  of  these  communities 
and  giving  them  projective  tests.  The  study  of  personality, 
of  personality  types,  and  of  the  range  of  personality  differ- 
ences in  the  cultures  of  the  world  has  become  one  of  the  live- 
liest branches  of  social  science  research  today. 

2.  Rigidity  and  Freedom.  One  of  the  reasons  why  it  is 
hard  for  us  to  believe  that  much  individuality  or  originality 
exists  in  cultures  other  than  our  own  is  that  we  ordinarily 
think  of  these  other  cultures  as  being  rigid  and  inflexible.  It 
is,  accordingly,  hard  for  us  to  see  how  spontaneity  and  indi- 
viduality can  develop  in  an  atmosphere  of  fixed  rules  and  un- 
yielding traditions. 

In  this  kind  of  thinking  we  fall  into  something  of  a  trap. 
Every  culture  is  to  some  extent  a  body  of  rules  commonly 
understood  by  the  members  of  the  particular  society. 
This  is  as  true  of  one  culture  as  it  is  of  another,  regard- 
less of  origin.  If  it  were  not  true  that  there  is  a  core  of 
fixed  rules  in  a  culture,  there  could  be  no  common  expecta- 
tions in  a  given  culture.  There  would  be  no  assurance  that 
people  are  likely  to  act  consistently,  and  there  would  be  lit- 
tle hope  of  planning  and  predicting  one's  course. 

The  thing  to  remember  is  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  see 
rigidity  and  inflexibility  in  what  we  approve  of  and  under- 
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Stand — in  what  we  feel  to  be  right  and  sensible.  We  do  not, 
for  instance,  complain  that  we  are  hampered  and  thwarted 
because  we  are  expected  to  drive  an  automobile  on  the  right 
side  of  the  road  in  America  or  because  we  are  obliged  to  stop 
at  a  red  light.  We  accept  this  as  being  necessary,  reasonable, 
and  to  our  advantage.  Actually,  our  responses  to  such  rules 
become  so  automatic  that  we  don't  think  much  about  them 
at  all.  We  would  be  quite  surprised  and  amused  if  anyone 
told  us  that  we  were  regimented  and  without  spirit  because 
we  respond  as  a  group  to  these  restrictions  without  protest 
and  without  appreciable  individual  variation.  And  yet,  these 
rules  are  extremely  rigid,  and  the  motorist  who  ignores  them 
gets  in  trouble  with  the  traffic  officer  immediately. 

And  these  traffic  ordinances  are  only  a  very  small  part  of 
a  vast  number  of  rules,  ordinances,  and  laws  to  which  we  are 
subject.  If  we  do  not  declare  our  incomes  to  the  federal  gov- 
ernment and  state  or  if  we  do  not  register  our  vehicles,  we  are 
subject  to  penalties,  for  example. 

The  multiplicity  of  forms  to  fill  out  is  beginning  "to  get 
on  the  nerves"  of  some  of  the  most  cheerful  of  us  at  last;  but, 
for  the  most  part,  we  find  it  no  hardship  to  bow  to  the  basic 
rules  and  expectations  of  our  society.  We  are  familiar  with 
them;  we  understand  them;  we  see  the  logic  of  most  of  them. 
At  most  they  exercise  a  gentle  pressure  upon  us,  for  we  have 
been  heeding  them  for  a  long  time,  and  our  reaction  to  them 
is  more  or  less  automatic. 

It  is  quite  different  when  we  approach  the  data  of  cultures 
which  are  markedly  different  from  ours.  Since  many  of  the 
customs  seem  strange  to  us  and  since  we  have  no  stake  emo- 
tionally in  their  perpetuation,  the  rules  and  conventions  that 
support  them  appear  to  us  to  be  an  imposition.  The  fact  that 
the  carriers  of  the  culture  are  so  perfectly  at  home  in  it,  so 
used  to  the  rules  that  protect  and  perpetuate  it,  and  so  com- 
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iletely  in  sympathy  with  its  purposes  that  they  want  to  do 
what  is  considered  "right"  and  customary,  sometimes  eludes 
us.  Instead,  because  a  thing  would  not  "fit"  in  our  culture, 
because  it  would  not  serve  any  useful  purpose  in  our  round 
of  events,  we  tend  to  view  it  as  something  silly  and  useless, 
and  we  consider  any  authority  that  upholds  it  irksome  and 
hostile  to  individuality. 

It  is  curious  to  see  wherein  people  discern  freedom  or  its 
curtailment.  Of  societies  where  a  son-in-law  has  to  avoid  or 
keep  out  of  the  presence  of  the  mother-in-law,  commentators 
will  often  talk  feelingly  of  the  cruel  restriction  on  the  poor 
man.  What  is  omitted  is  that  the  man  has  been  so  thoroughly 
conditioned  since  childhood  to  feel  that  a  son-in-law  and 
mother-in-law  should  not  be  together,  that  he  would  be  most 
uncomfortable  and  unhappy  in  his  mother-in-law's  presence. 
Given  his  training  and  his  outlook,  it  is  no  great  trouble  or 
inconvenience  to  keep  out  of  his  mother-in-law's  way.  And 
his  society  acts  to  make  the  maintenance  of  the  custom  easy 
for  him  by  having  the  houses  properly  spaced,  recognizing  a 
conventional  cry  of  warning  to  prevent  the  two  from  meet- 
ing, and  the  like. 

The  procedure  is  supported  by  religious  sanction;  the  be- 
lief exists  that  a  son-in-law  who  intentionally  looks  at  his 
mother-in-law  will  become  blind.  Praise  and  reward  also  re- 
inforce the  avoidance;  a  son-in-law  who  is  scrupulously  care- 
ful with  regard  to  it  earns  the  reputation  of  being  considerate 
and  respectful  toward  his  wife's  family,  and  he  receives  aid 
and  privileges  from  his  relatives-in-law.  Seen  from  this  inner, 
positive  perspective,  the  carrying  out  of  the  custom  does  not 
appear  nearly  so  restrictive  and  oppressive.  In  fact,  it  becomes 
one  of  the  devices  through  which  the  son-in-law  can  express 
his  loyalty  and  respect  for  his  relatives-in-law. 

By  a  careful  comparison  of  such  examples  we  find  that 
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every  culture  has  forms  of  behavior  upon  which  it  insists. 
Culture  cannot  be  completely  fluid;  it  has  to  give  those  who 
work  out  their  destinies  within  its  framework  some  feeling  of 
stability,  something  to  hold  to  and  in  which  to  believe.  But 
if  every  culture  has  its  rigidities,  it  has  its  plasticities,  too.  The 
sensitive  person  can  recognize  both.  Visitors  to  the  Chirica- 
hua  Apache  have  noted  that  the  man  eats  before  the  woman 
and  precedes  the  woman  when  they  walk  along  the  trail.  It  is 
easy  to  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  the  freedom  of  the  wom- 
an is  sharply  limited  in  this  society.  Such  visitors  have  seldom 
noticed  that  the  woman  has  complete  control  over  the  sale  of 
her  own  handiwork  and  that  the  husband  may  not  sell  her 
possessions  in  her  absence  or  interfere  with  a  bargain  she  is 
making.  Thus,  the  Chiricahua  woman  has  had  for  a  long  time 
economic  freedom  of  the  kind  that  her  non-Indian  sister  has 
acquired  only  recently. 

And,  while  every  culture  has  its  rigidities  and  plasticities, 
these  qualities  do  not  come  at  the  same  points  in  any  two  cul- 
tures. The  Chiricahua  Apache  do  not  have  to  have  strict  rules 
concerning  banking.  Their  economy  does  not  depend  on 
credit  and  investment  of  capital.  Their  economy  depends 
instead  on  intimate  human  relations,  on  the  willingness  of 
married  men  to  hunt  for  their  relatives-in-law.  Therefore,  it 
is  the  rules  governing  relations  by  marriage  which  are  strict 
in  Chiricahua  society. 

Not  only  is  a  given  culture  fairly  rigid  at  some  points  and 
much  less  so  at  others,  but  it  is  much  more  demanding  at  some 
times  and  much  more  lenient  at  others.  With  respect  to  habits 
for  which  rather  strict  conformity  is  demanded  most  of  the 
time,  occasions  are  usually  provided  when  individuals  can 
"express  themselves." 

Our  New  Year's  celebration  is  a  case  in  point.  Officers  of 
the  law  avert  their  eyes  at  boisterous  conduct  which  they 
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would  probably  not  condone  at  any  other  time.  In  the  vil- 
lages of  India,  the  Holi  festival  serves  much  the  same  func- 
tion. It  is  amusing  that  for  many  years  Europeans,  who  could 
view  the  excesses  of  the  New  Year's  celebration  without  dis- 
tress, were  extremely  critical  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
people  of  India  clebrated  Holi. 

It  is  important  to  make  the  distinction  between  the  more 
rigid  aspects  of  a  culture  and  those  areas  of  thought  and  action 
where  the  culture  is  not  so  precise  and  unyielding,  because  it 
is  with  respect  to  the  facets  where  conformity  is  not  demand- 
ed that  individuality  has  its  opportunity  to  break  through  and 
make  itself  felt.  In  our  society  the  rules  concerning  taxation 
or  workmen's  compensation  are  precisely  formulated  and  can 
only  be  changed  by  legislation.  But  in  the  areas  of  writing, 
graphic  arts,  or  music  the  situation  is  much  more  fluid,  and 
individuality  and  creativity  are  encouraged. 

3.  Individual  Choice.  It  is  often  stated  that  individuality 
is  easy  to  achieve  in  one  culture  and  next  to  impossible  to 
realize  in  another  because  some  cultures  are  so  "complex"  and 
others  so  "simple."  The  argument  is  that  in  a  very  complex 
culture,  such  as  our  own  culture  is  said  to  be,  there  are  so 
many  things  to  do,  see,  or  be  that  choices  and  alternatives 
are  multiplied.  This  point  of  view  has  been  pressed  by  first- 
class  modern  thinkers  and  field-workers.  Professor  A.  R. 
Radcliffe-Brown,  who  recently  retired  from  the  chair  of 
anthropology  at  Oxford  University  used  to  say  that  people 
in  cultures  with  a  simple  social  structure  have  a  simple  social 
personality  and  that  those  whose  culture  has  a  complex  social 
organization  have  a  complex  social  personality. 

But  this  kind  of  a  statement  is  an  oversimplification  and 
requires  modification  and  correction  at  a  number  of  points. 
One  of  the  weaknesses  is  that  it  equates  the  individual  with 
his  culture.  We  have  already  commented  on  this  error  and 
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have  seen  that  the  individual  never  encompasses  all  of  his  cul- 
ture. We  have  seen  that  he  picks  and  chooses  or  is  forced 
into  this  role  or  that  and  that  he  ultimately  comes  to  exem- 
plify an  individual  sub-culture  of  the  total  culture. 

The  fact  is  that  any  individual  can  acquire  just  so  many 
skills  and  keep  just  so  much  in  his  head.  He  has  just  so  much 
energy,  and  for  no  person  does  the  day  have  more  than 
twenty-four  hours.  This  means  that  in  a  very  complex  cul- 
ture, with  a  very  large  number  of  callings,  organizations, 
specializations,  and  activities,  even  the  most  gifted  and  ener- 
getic individual  can  do  no  more  than  sample  the  total  pos- 
sibilities. 

If  we  pause  for  a  moment  to  think  about  it,  we  quickly 
realize  how  foolish  it  is  to  talk  as  though  all  the  people  in  a 
complex  culture  participate  in  all  of  it.  An  important  musical 
event  in  New  York  city  may  draw  no  more  than  a  few 
thousand  of  the  eight  million  people  of  that  metropolis.  Yet, 
the  event  is  acclaimed  a  success.  Actually,  much  of  the  "com- 
plexity" of  a  complex  society  exists  because  a  multitude  of 
specialized  groups  are  carrying  on  their  separate  functions 
and  activities. 

Thus,  we  learn  that  much  of  this  "complexity"  is  a  result 
of  adding  up  the  total  possibilities  in  a  culture.  And,  if  we 
forget  the  total  culture  for  a  moment  and  watch  the  ad- 
ventures of  an  average  individual,  the  picture  may  be  quite 
simplified. 

Let  us  take  the  average  individual  in  our  own  culture. 
Perhaps  he  reads  the  morning  paper,  goes  to  a  shop  or  office 
to  do  rather  specialized  but  routine  work,  comes  home  to  his 
meal,  listens  to  the  radio,  and  makes  ready  for  bed.  Besides 
the  paper,  he  reads  a  popular  magazine  or  two.  Occasional 
family  reunions,  a  moving  picture,  or  a  lodge  night  are  his 
main  recreations.  He  may  live  in  a  city  that  has  art  exhibi- 
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"Bions,  symphony  concerts,  a  large  university,  a  library  with 
a  million  volumes,  a  lecture  series  in  which  prominent  figures 
appear;  and  yet,  it  is  very  likely  that  he  has  not  the  slightest 
contact  with  all  this.  Still,  he  considers  himself  useful  and  is 
inordinately  proud  that  he  is  a  citizen  of  an  important  nation. 
Needless  to  say,  he  is  scornful  of  "savages"  and  of  peoples  in 
"backward"  parts  of  the  earth.  In  short,  he  has  been  told  for 
so  long  that  he  is  part  of  a  complex  and  progressive  civiliza- 
tion that  he  has  come  to  believe  that  the  adjectives  apply  to 
him  as  well  as  to  the  totality  of  a  culture  to  which  he  has  con- 
tributed nothing  significant. 

Actually,  the  usual  argument  can  be  turned  around  and  it 
can  be  claimed  with  some  justification  that  the  individual  in 
the  "complex"  culture  actually  lives  a  simpler  life  than  the 
so-called  "savage."  In  a  complex  culture  where  specialization 
is  the  rule,  the  specialist  does  not  have  to  know  much  more 
than  his  specialty  to  get  along.  He  does  a  specific  thing  for 
which  he  is  paid  money.  With  this  he  can  purchase  goods 
and  services  which  he  could  never  dupKcate  by  his  own 
efforts.  Others  build  a  car  for  him.  Still  others  repair  it.  A 
transportation  system,  the  intricacies  of  which  he  does  not 
completely  understand,  takes  him  to  his  work  when  his  car 
is  not  available.  His  clothes  are  ready  made.  His  wife  buys 
the  household  provisions  at  the  comer  store.  If  he  wants  a 
home,  he  consults  a  builder,  an  architect  or  a  real-estate  agent. 
If  he  gets  into  trouble,  he  feels  particularly  frightened  and 
helpless  and  hastily  engages  a  lawyer.  What  he  is  doing,  in 
effect,  is  trading  his  services  for  a  large  number  of  other  serv- 
ices. A  gifted  teacher  of  the  writer  once  wisely  said,  "In 
modem  society  we  live  by  taking  in  each  other's  wash." 

Let  us  consider  the  representative  of  a  "simpler"  society. 
It  may  be  that  there  are  fewer  categories  of  activity  in  his 
culture,  but  he  has  to  be  conversant  with  a  larger  percentage 
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of  them.  He  must  hunt  game  and  butcher  it  so  the  skin  is 
preserved.  This  means  that  he  must  know  a  great  deal  about 
the  habits  of  animals  and  about  woodlore  in  general.  His  wife 
gathers  the  wild  food  harvests  and  must  be  familier  with  the 
properties  of  the  plant  life  of  the  region.  Both  he  and  his  wife 
make  their  own  tools  and  artifacts  and  keep  them  in  repair. 
They  design  them  and  keep  the  art  forms  of  the  society  alive. 
The  members  of  the  household  process  and  preserve  food, 
build  and  repair  the  house,  make  the  clothing,  train  the  chil- 
dren, and  perform  a  host  of  other  tasks.  No  one  else  will  do 
these  things  for  them.  Their  lives  are  full  and  they,  too,  have 
a  feeling  of  accomplishment.  Perhaps,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  a  full  and  rounded  life  for  the  individual,  they  are  even 
more  justified  in  the  feeling  than  are  most  of  our  citizens. 

One  other  thing  should  be  kept  in  mind  about  the  so- 
called  simple  cultures.  They  really  offer  many  more  al- 
ternatives than  is  popularly  supposed  to  be  the  case.  The 
writer  remembers  how,  when  he  was  carrying  on  field-work 
among  some  Apache,  he  was  first  told  that  they  avoided  their 
mother-in-law's  female  cousins  in  addition  to  avoiding  the 
mother-in-law.  What  proved  to  be  the  case  was  that  the 
married  man  could  be  called  upon  to  avoid  his  mother-in- 
law's  female  cousins. 

Whether  he  was  called  upon  to  do  so  depended  on  vari- 
ous factors.  If  he  had  been  friendly  with  these  women  be- 
fore the  marriage,  the  obligation  was  waived.  If  these  women 
were  indifferent  or  hostile  toward  his  wife,  they  would  not 
make  the  request  for  avoidance.  If  they  were  so  inclined, 
they  might  permit  him  to  come  into  their  presence  but  would 
ask  him  to  speak  to  them  in  a  formal  and  reserved  manner. 
Thus,  it  turned  out  that  there  were  a  number  of  alternatives 
and  feeling  tones  appropriate  to  various  situations.  When  we 
arc  dissatisfied  with  over-simplified  answers  and  probe  be- 
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neath  the  surface,  we  often  find  that  there  are  many  more 
choices  and  alternatives  in  simple  societies  than  we  were  led 
to  believe  were  possible. 

Another  way,  of  course,  in  which  individuality  can 
emerge  in  even  the  simplest  society  is  by  the  weighting  that 
the  individual  gives  to  the  round  of  activities  with  which  he 
identifies  himself.  Even  though  the  individuals  of  a  hunting 
society  (which  shows  a  minimum  of  specialization)  do  many 
of  the  same  things — the  emphasis  which  various  persons  may 
give  to  the  different  roles  may  result  in  a  greatly  different  end 
product. 

Two  men  of  the  same  culture  may  hunt,  carry  out 
rites,  know  the  legends  of  the  tribe,  sing  social  dance  songs, 
and  know  gambling  games.  One  man  may  have  a  reputation 
as  a  mighty  hunter,  may  give  slight  attention  to  curing  rites, 
may  be  but  an  average  performer  in  the  telling  of  the  legends, 
may  be  sought  after  at  social  occasions  because  of  the  gusto 
with  which  he  sings  the  social  dance  songs,  and  may  not  be 
too  interested  in  gambling  games.  The  other  individual  may 
not  do  too  well  on  the  hunt  and  may  actually  depend  for  his 
living  on  contributions  from  clients  over  whom  he  has  con- 
ducted curing  rites.  He  narrates  the  legends  vividly  and  is  an 
insatiable  gambler.  While  he  does  his  best  and  joins  lustily 
in  the  chorus,  his  singing  voice  is  not  considered  exceptional. 
Both  of  these  men  can  function  at  least  passably  in  all  the 
activities  which  men  are  expected  to  be  able  to  perform  in  the 
society.  Where  one  excels,  the  other  merely  carries  on,  how- 
ever. Consequently,  while  they  are  both  esteemed  members 
of  the  society,  they  are  very  differently  viewed  by  their 
neighbors  and  are  recognized  as  quite  distinct  personalities. 

^.  Can  Man  Mold  His  Destiny  F  Sigmund  Freud  wrote 
and  taught  that  the  acquisition  of  culture  and  the  ascent  of 
the  ladder  of  civilization  inevitably  meant  repression  and  the 
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heightening  of  psychic  tensions.  His  view  was  that  the  human 
animal,  in  gaining  his  humanity,  had  to  renounce  and  repress 
instinctual  desires  and  drives.  The  higher  the  civilization, 
thought  Freud,  the  greater  the  renunciation  and  the  repres- 
sion. And  the  greater  the  repression  at  the  unconscious  level, 
the  greater  the  tension,  anxiety,  and  unhappiness  on  the  con- 
scious level.  This,  in  substance,  is  the  message  of  Freud's 
book.  Civilization  and  Its  Discontents. 

Karen  Horney,  a  psychoanalyst  of  a  modem  school,  dif- 
fers from  Freud  in  that  she  does  not  beUeve  that  the  unhappi- 
ness of  human  beings  is  a  result  of  the  repression  of  instinct- 
ual drives  in  the  early  period  of  mankind's  existence.  She 
attributes  the  high  incidence  of  neuroses  and  tensions  to  con- 
flicts bred  by  conflicting  demands  of  our  culture;  e.g.,  we 
are  urged  to  compete  with  others  and  to  succeed  in  life  at  all 
costs,  but  we  are  also  taught  to  respect  the  golden  rule  and 
to  be  good  neighbors.  We  are  urged  to  realize  ourselves  as 
individuals,  but  we  are  also  condemned  for  not  co-operating 
enough  to  insure  common  goals.  The  individual  is  torn  and 
perplexed  by  these  contradictions  of  our  thought  and  action 
system  according  to  Horney. 

Both  Freud  and  Horney  agree,  however,  that  culture  is 
the  tyrant  that  represents  conflict  and  difficulty  for  man. 
They  differ  in  that  Horney  feels  that  man  can  manipulate 
his  culture  and  do  something  about  it,  whereas  Freud  felt  that 
the  repression  was  so  fundamental,  ancient,  and  overlaid  that 
nothing  could  be  done  if  culture  were  to  persist.  To  him,  anx- 
iety or  discontent  is  the  price  we  have  to  pay  for  culture. 

Quite  recently  social  psychologists  who  have  been  con- 
cerned with  some  aspects  of  learning  theory  have  added  to 
this  pessimistic  view,  largely  because  most  of  them,  directly 
or  indirectly,  were  quite  influenced  by  Freud's  teachings. 
According  to  them,  culture  is  learned  by  the  younger  genera- 
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m  from  the  older  people  just  as  the  anthropologists  have 
;en  declaring.  But  learning  can  only  come  through  disci- 
pline, and  the  early  disciplines  (toilet  training  and  the  essen- 
tials of  cleanliness  and  humanized  conduct)  can  come  only 
through  thwarting  the  animal  desires  of  the  uncomprehend- 
ing baby  who  has  no  idea  why  he  is  being  called  upon  to  do  a 
certain  thing  rather  than  to  follow  his  desires.  This  calls  for 
the  correction  and  punishment  of  the  child  (which  spells 
frustration  for  the  child)  and  feelings  of  resentment  on  the 
part  of  the  child  toward  those  in  command.  But  the  child, 
being  small,  weak,  and  dependent,  cannot  make  his  resent- 
ment effective.  In  order  to  get  along  with  the  adults  who  can 
grant  favors  he  has  to  internalize  his  anger,  which  remains 
and  smolders,  breaking  out  as  aggressive  tendencies  when  the 
opportunity  offers. 

We  should  be  able  to  see  from  the  sections  we  have  cov- 
ered that  this  theory  errs  on  at  least  two  counts.  In  the  first 
place,  while  it  is  true  enough  that  culture  is  learned,  it  does 
not  follow  that  all  instruction  is  negative  and  a  matter  of 
strict  and  severe  discipline.  Much  of  it  is  gentle,  positive,  and 
affirmative.  Much  of  the  impulse  to  learn  more  about  the 
ways  of  the  culture  comes  from  the  child  itself  and  arises  be- 
cause of  the  child's  identification  with  loved  adults.  Who  has 
not  seen  children  who  want  to  have  this  or  that  or  who  want 
to  do  this  or  that  because  father  or  mother  or  some  friendly 
adult  has  or  does  it?  If  harshly  imposed,  culture  can  be  a 
tyrant,  of  course;  but  this  is  hardly  necessary,  and  it  is  doubt- 
ful that  it  is  often  the  rule. 

When  this  phase  of  viewing  culture  negatively  passes,  and 
there  is  some  evidence  that  it  is  passing,  what  we  shall  need 
are  sound  and  substantial  studies  of  culture  from  a  more  con- 
structive point  of  view.  After  all,  it  is  through  culture  that 
^yQ  realize  our  satisfactions  and  must  accomplish  our  life  tasks. 
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We  need  to  know  more  about  how  to  manipulate  and  utilize 
the  inherent  riches  in  a  culture  in  order  to  live  full  and  wor- 
thy lives.  We  shall  want  to  know  as  much  as  possible  about 
how  to  keep  our  culture  vital,  dynamic,  harmonious,  and  a 
challenge  to  the  best  qualities  of  our  population. 
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KEY  FOR  PRONUNCIATION 

The  pronunciation  of  comparatively  few  words,  and  those  mostly  of  foreign 
inames,  is  all  the  average  reader  will  find  necessary  for  this  Index.  The  soimds 
idicated  by  the  markings  are  as  follows: 

ale,  cat,  car,  cdre,  ask,  chaotic 

eve,  let,  her,  event 

ivy,  in,  charity 

so,  soft,  or,  n6t,  6bey 

use,  us,  fur,  Anite,  cube 

out 

oiji 

boot,  bdok 

nattlre 

rule 

The  sounds  6  and  ii  have  no  exact  equivalent  in  English.  They  are  made 
[by  pronouncing  a,  with  the  vocal  organs  in  position  to  pronounce  6  or  ii,  as 
[the  case  may  be. 

Consonants  are  as  in  English:  ch  as  in  chair;  zh  as  in  aziu-e;  g  as  in  get; 
Lfe  as  in  age;  y  as  in  yet;  n  indicates  the  nasalization  of  the  preceding  vowel. 
[This  is  accomplished  by  allowing  the  voice  to  pass  both  through  the  nose  and 
[the  mouth.  The  n  is  not  pronounced.  It  simply  nasalizes  the  preceding  vowel. 
Y  is  used  only  as  a  consonant  in  the  indicated  pronunciations. 


Abortion,  397 

[Abyssinia  (ab-i-sin'i-a),  75 
[Academies,  116-18 
lAcoma,  255-6 
Actors  {see  motion  picture) 
[Adaptation 

and  culture,  30-1 
physical,  3flF.,  10 
[Adobe    (a-do'bi),    243,    257-8,    369, 

380-1,  383,  403,  470-1,  496 
f Adobe  Village  {see  Viru) 
Adolescence,  141 
{see  puberty) 
Adolescents,  and  the  movies,  767 
Adultery,  803 


Adults 

{see  education) 

and  education,  127-8 

as    teachers,    116-7,    139-40,    148, 
151-2,  155-6,  lOlflF. 
Adventure,  in  the  movies,  750 
Advertisements,  637,  639,  666,  681 
Advertisers,   in   radio,   684-6,   687-8, 

698-9 
Advertising 

{see  also  motion  picture) 

in  education,  133 

in  radio,  701 
Aesop's  (e'sop)  Fables,  112,  171 
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Africa,  137 

(see  bush  school,  Chaga,  Dahoney, 
Negroes ) 

culture  in,  63,  89 

South,  54 
Africans,  products  from,  87 
Afterbirth,  793-4 
Afterworld,  219 
Age,  respect  for,  305-6,  311,  402,  453, 

465,  510 
Age  factor  (see  United  States) 
Age  of  Man  (see  Pleistocene) 
Agrarian  Law,  343 
Agricultural  cultures,  834-6 
Agricultural  society,  110 
Agriculture,  74,  228,  655 

(see  India,  Japan,  Pueblos) 

discovery  of,  71-2 

invention  of,  61-4 

in  Mexico,  71 

pre-,  64 

and  the  press,  662-3 

of  Siriono,  785-6,  789-90,  822-4 

in  United  States,  547,  551 
Agriculture,  Department  of,  and  mo- 
tion pictures,  731,  736 
Aim,  of  formal  teaching,  110 
Ainu  (I'ndo),  "hairy,"  421,  424 
Aircraft  carriers,  529 
Airports,  550 
Air-raid,  732 
Akbar  (ak'bar),  22 
Alaska,  and  United  States,  523 
Albany  Academy,  118 
Alcalde  (al-kal'de)  (see  mayor) 
Aleuts  (all-oot),  and  language,  154 
Alexander,  645 
Algaroba  (al'ge-ro'be),  377 
Alger  (al'jur),  Horatio,  565 
All  Souls'  Day,  403,  507-8 
Alphabet 

invention  of,  83-4 

learning  the,  122 

PhoneHc,  84 

Semidc,  84 


Alps,  82 

Al-Rozi  (see  Rhozes) 

Aluminum,  87 

Amaterasu,  459-60 

Amendments  {see  constitution) 

America  (see  education) 

America,  South,  228 

{see  Bolivia) 
"America's  magic,"  584 
American 

{see  culture,  education) 
American  Broadcasting  Co.,  679 
American  history,  108 
American  Legion,  555 
American  pattern,  554 

{see  also  United  States) 
Amulets  (am'u-lets),  159,  187 
Anarchy  {see  social) 
Ancient  History,  45 
Andes,  367 

Anglo-Saxon  ( ang'glo-sak'sun ) ,  532 
Animal  adaptation,  3-4,  6,  15-16 
Animals,  431 

{see  apes,  man,  men) 

of  Bah,  324,  330 

domestic,  62,  69,  71,  88,  251 

extinct,  48 

iUness  of,  215flF. 

new  world,  71 

paintings  of,  58-9 

Paleolithic,  58 

vindictive,  217 
Animism  (an'I-mizm),  339 
Anita  (a-ne-ta),  486-8 
Anthropologist  ( an-thr6-p6r6-jlst ) , 
846,  857-8 

{see  Holmberg) 
Anthropologists,  19-20,  33,  829,  841 
Antioch  College  (an'ti-6k),  600 
Antisocial  ( an-tl-s6'shul ) ,  699 
Anti-trust  laws,  444 
Anxiety,  876 
Apache  (a-pachl) 

Chiricahua,  179ff. 

Jicarilla,  159,  166 

Mescalero,  181 
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Apartment  house,  257,  545 
Apes,  52 

and  culture,  15-17 

Taungs  ape-man,  54 
Aphrodisiacal  (af-r6-di-zi'a-kel),  377 
"Apollonian"  (ap-a-l6'ni-un),  275-6 
Apollonianism,  850,  852 
Appeals,  in  radio,  700,  710-11 
Arab,  338 
Arabia,  75-6 

scholars,  79 
j         Arch,  invention  of,  78 

Archeologists    (ark-e-ol'o-jlsts),   46-8, 
66,  229-30,  243,  841 
I  and  culture,  25-6 

I         Archeology,  50,  227,  236 

defined,  45 

new  methods  in,  46 
j         Arctic  region,  137 
!         Aristotle  (ar'e-stot-l),  114 
Arithmetic,  114 

teaching  of,  115 
Arizona,  229,  531,  829 

Chiricahua,  180-1 

Flagstaff,  230 

pottery  in,  236,  239 

Pueblos  in,  227-8,  231,  240,  245, 
253 
Armenia,  75 
Armistice  Day,  678 
Army  {see  films) 
Arrow,  53,  68 

(see  bow) 
Arrow-shooting,  841 
Art  (see  Balinese,  Paleolithic,  pottery) 
Artifacts,  28,  48,  50,  235,  841,  874 

Siriono,  783-4 

stone,  67 
Arts  {see  Viru) 
Asbestos,  736 

Asceticism  (a-set'i-sizm),  313-14 
Ashes,  793,  796,  805 
Asia,  323-4,  422,  424 

I      {see  monsoon) 
culture  from,  88 
cultiure  of  southeastern,  71 
i 


Associated  Press,  AP,  657-9 

Athens,  education  in,  111-13 

Atitlan  Lake,  469 

Atlatl,  232,  237 

Atochle,  267-8 

Atom  bombs,  24-5,  529,  838 

Atomic  age,  46,  51,  64,  576 

Atomic  bombs,  24,  419 

Atomic  energy,  837 

Atomic  warfare,  43 

Attica  (at'i-ka),  332 

Attitudes,  520 

Audience  {see  motion  picture) 

Audion,  676 

Austraha,  55 

Australian  tribes,  154 

Australopithecus,  54 

Automobile  complex,  842 

Automobile  service,  837 

Awl,  bone,  59 

Axes,  6,  25,  61,  68 

fist-,  52-3 

flint,  52 

iron,  83 
Aztec  (az'tek),  71,  228 

Babel  (ba'bel),  Tower  of,  78 
"Baby  sitter,"  559 
Baby  shngs,  782,  791 
Babylonia,  culture  of,  79 
Babylonians,  knowledge  from,  85 
Baghdad  (bag'dad),  as  world  center, 

88 
Bali  (ba'le) 

(see  animals,  Balinese,  bathhouse, 
buildings,  dogs,  drum  tower, 
flowers,  plants,  rites.  Spice  Is- 
land, temple) 

caste  in,  349ff.,  353,  356 

children  of,  355 

and  China,  330-31,  338-41,  362 

crafts,  349 

culture  of,  336ff.,  339ff. 

and  death,  330,  350,  352,  357 

and  the  Dutch,  331,  340ff,  344,  362 

education  in,  343-4,  361-2 
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Bali— continued 

entertainment,  332,  346,  353,  356, 
360-1 

and  Europeans,  340fiF. 

family,  328,  349 

and  die  farmer,  354-5 

geography  of  323-5 

and  government,  336,  338-9  343, 
345 

history  of,  335ff. 

homes  and  furnishings,  328-9 

and  illness,  360 

and  Java,  337,  339 

see  also  Java,  349,  353,  357,  360 

language  of,  350,  360 

literature,  337-8 

market,  327 
day,  348 

and  marriage,  334-5,  352,  356 

music,  357,  359,  360 

piracy,  343 

plantations,  342 

population  of,  326 

religion,  326,  328,  331,  335-7,  339, 
344,  349-51,  353-4,  358fiF. 

rice  in,  324,  326,  330,  346,  362 

slave  trade  in,  342-3 

trade  in,  338-41,  362 

village,  327,  344 

the  world  of,  323,  325 
Balinese  (ba-le-nez'),  324, '519 

art,  331 

characteristics  of,  332-3 

drama,  358-61 
-    dress  of,    333-4,  362 

women,  348 
Baltic  Sea,  75 
Bamboo,  331,  381 
Band  {see  thread) 
Bands,  hunting  and  gathering,  52 
"Band-Wagon,"  651 
Baptism,  475 

in  Viru,  393-5 
Barbacoa,  375 
Barber,  288,  293,  295 

in  India,  310 


Bard,  295 

Barong  (ba-rong'),  357 

Barr,  Stringfellow,  593 

Baseball,  728,  739 

Basket  makers  {see  Pueblos) 

Basketry,  68 

Baskets,  383,  782 

Indian,  185,  233-4 
Basques  ( Basks ) ,  255 
Bat  cave,  232 
Batavia,  341-2 
Bathhouse,  of  Bali,  329-30 
Bathrooms,  382,  441,  571 
Batik  (ba-tek'),  334,  348,  363 
Baton  Rouge,  125 
Beads,  68 
Beans,  237 
Bear,  215-16 
Bedroom,  397 
Beds,  329,  382,  441,  494,  845 

Guatemalan,  471 
Beer,  786,  804 

from  maize,  384 
Beggars,  349 
Begging  bowl,  313 
Behavior,  630,  635 

and  the  movies,  766-7 

social,  141,  150 
Behavior  control  {see  San  Pedro) 
Behavior  pattern,  519-20 

origin  of,  841flF. 
Belgian  Congo,  uranium  in,  73 
Bells,  church,  505-8 
Bell  Telephone,  678 
Benedict,  Dr.  Ruth,  275.  849ff.,  864 
Bennington  College,  604 
Best  sellers,  in  movies,  743 
Bhangi,  284 
Bias  ( see  radio ) 
Bible,  45,  78,  587 
Biblical  towns,  excavations  in,  45 
Bikini  Atoll  (be-ke'ne  at'6l),  765 
Bill  of  Rights,  574,  587 
Biograph  Co.,  721 
Biography  {see  fihns) 
Biological  {see  adaptation) 
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Biology,  829-31 
Birds,  184 
Birth 

(see  India,  Viru) 

of  Indian  child,  269 

in  primitive  societies,  156flF. 

of  Sirionos,  793ff. 
Birth  control 

(see  San  Pedro) 

among  primitives,  156-7,  160 
The  Birth  of  a  Nation,  722,  754 
Bison,  229 

Bitimien  (bi-tu'men),  78 
Black  market,  446 
"blind-buying,"  724 
Bloc,  420 

"Block-booking,**  724-5 
Blondie,  645 
Bloodletting,  804,  806 
Blood  strength,  475 
Boats,  sailing,  75,  81 
Boer  War,  745 
Bogey,  195 

Bogey-man,  267-8  311 
Bolivia,  775flF. 

"Bolshevism"  (bol'she-vik),  748 
Bomb,  765 

hydrogen,  529 
Bombay,  279 

Bomber,  long-distance,  529 
"Boogie  woogie*'  (bo'gi  w6-gi),  758 
Borobudur,  337 
Bow,  60,  167,  233 
Bow  and  arrow,  783,  787,  795 
Bows,  193 

Boxer  Rebellion,  745 
Boy 

Guatemalan  Indian,  477 

Siriono,  799-801 

{see  also  boys) 
Boy  Scouts,  588 
Boys 

education  of  Indian,  195-8 

and  marriage,  157,  166 

social  training  of,  142-3,  155,  164, 
171-3 


Boys  and  men,  in  United  States,  557£F. 

Brahma  (bra'ma),  313 

Brahman,    280-3,    285,   294,   311-12, 

349 
Brahmanas,  350 
Brahmanism,  336-7 
Braidwood,  Robert  J.,  66 
Braille  (bral),  14 
Bravery,  of  Apache,  221-2 
Breadfruit,  331 
Brenner  Pass  {see  Alps) 
British 

and  Japan,  425 

and  Java,  342 
British  Broadcasting  Corporation, 

BBC,  700-2 
British  films  (see  Eiuropean) 
British  obligations,  and  United  States, 

522 
"Brittle  monogamy,"  272 
Broadcasting 

(see  British) 

and  democracy,  700ff. 
Broadcasts 

( see  also  radio ) 

local,  679,  684,  707 

networks  in,  679,  684,  704 
Broadway,  673,  743 
Bronze,  76-7 

castings,  77 
Brooms,  383 

Brother-sister  relationship,  319,  541 
Bubonic  (b6-b6n'ik)  plague,  343 
Buddha  (bood'a),  337,  463-4 

birthday  of,  463 
Buddhism,    336-7,    431,    433,    440, 

457fiE. 
Buddhists,  Zen,  463 
BuflFalo,  354 

water,  71 
Bugs  Bunny,  739 
Buildings 

of  Bali,  329 

of  Viru,  370,  381 
Bunzel,  Dr.  Ruth,  274 
Bureau  of  Mines,  736 
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Burial,  57 

"Bush"  school,  171-5 

Bushmen,  153 

Business  {see  organizations,  radio) 

Business  news,  638-9 

Business  units,  665-6 

Cabbage,  805,  807 

Cairo  (Id'ro),  88 

Calabashes  (kal'a-bash-ez),  789, 

791-2,  796,  815 
Calcutta,  279 
Calendar,  405 

(see  Egypt) 

tree-ring,  236 
Calendrical  rites  {see  festivals) 
California,  newsreel  in,  738 
Callers,  492 
Cambodia,  324 
Camotes,  785-6,  789 
Cana  brava  {see  bamboo) 
Canada,  842 
Canals,  81 
Cananes,  377 
Candle,  505-6 
Candles,  508 
Canoes,  470-1 
Canteens,  233 

"Carbon  14  method,"  46-7,  236 
"Card-stacking,"  651 
Carmelo,  370 
Carpentier,  Georges,  677 
Cartoons,  549,  637 
Caste,  284flF.,  335-6 

(see  also  India) 
Categories  {see  culture) 
Cathedral  schools,  114 
Catholic,  405 
Catholic  brotherhoods,  500 
Catholic  church,  113 

and  Pueblos,  253,  255 
Catholic  missions,  in  Bali,  340 
Catholic  practice,  505 
Catholic  saints,  376,  382,  405 
Catholics,  686-7 
Cato  (ka't6),  114 

884 


Cattle,  72 

history  of  69-70 

and  religious  rites,  70 
Caul,  187 
Causeo,  385 
Cave,  47-8,  56-8,  60,  231-2 

{see  bat) 

of  Indians,  231,  234,  236,  240ff. 

paintings,  58 

Paleohthic,  58 

near  Peking,  54 
Cave  art,  51 

Celebes  (sel'#-bez),  323 
Censorship 

{see  motion  picture) 

in  schools,  613,  619 
Centralization 

{see  consolidation) 

in  schools,  620-2 
Century  of  Progress,  655 
Ceramics  (se-ram'iks),  86 
Ceremonial,  500-2 
Ceremonials,  295,  310 
Ceremonies 

{see  Vim) 

in  India,  287,  309,  317,  320 

life-cycle,  194 

primitive,  158 
Ceremony 

of  Apache,  212-16 

of  Pueblos,  257 
Chaco  (cha'k6),  239,  240-44 
Chaga,  in  South  Africa,  137  161,  163 
Chamar,  284,  288 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  554,  588,  611 
Charcoal,  46,  50 
Chaube,  282 

Chauvinism    (sh6'vin-Izm)    {see  pro- 
vincialism) 
Chicago,  654 

Chicago  Daily  News,  643,  657 
Chicago  Sun-Times,  669 
Chicago  Tribune,  669 
Chicha,  384-5,  388,  407 
Chickens,  history  of,  71 
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Chief 

Indian,  182 

Siriono,  821 
Chieftain,  778-80 
Child 

(see  education,  parents,  security) 

correction  of,  877 

maturation  of,  732 

tending  of,  164 
Child  adoption,  439,  443 
"Child  marriage,"  304-5 
Childless  couples,  475 
Children 

(see  Bali,  India,  radio,  San  Pedro, 
Viru) 

dependent  on  parents,  539-40 

and  movies,  766 

punishment  of,  798 

and  radio,  699-700 

imderprivileged,  854 

out  of  wedlock,  156-7 
Chili  peppers,  471 
Chimu,  369 
China,  82,  462 

(see  Bali,  Viru) 

culture  in,  63,  72 

and  Japan,  419,  435,  439,  442,  447 

porcelain  in,  86 

products  from,  87 

and  United  States,  531-2 
Chinese  trade,  in  Bali,  339 
Chiricahua,  87,  829,  835-6 

(see  Apache,  "Geronimo*') 

band,  182 

behefs,  195-6 

ceremonials,  187-9,  196ff. 

childbirth,  186-7 

curing  among,  214flF. 

education  of,  191flF. 

exile  of,  181 

family,  183,  189ff.,  206-11,  223 

food  of,  183-85 

household  of,  185-6 

local  groups,  182-3 

marriage  of,  182,  189,  203fiF. 

parent,  190 


Chiricahua — continued 

religion  of,  191,  210ff. 

social  life,  189 

traits  of,  221-3 

tribe,  181-2 

weapons  and  tools  of,  185-6 
Choukoutien,  54 
Christ,  231,  235 
Christian,  405 

Christian  Science  Monitor,  657 
Christianity,  267 

imity  through,  595-6 
Churclx 

(see  Catholic) 

in  education,  95,  586-7 
Church  unit,  in  United  States,  533-4 
Churchill,  Winston,  33 
Cibola,  250 

cities  of,  247 
Cicuye,  250 
CIO,  588 
"Cire-perdue,"  77 
Citizenship 

democratic,  597 

learning,  603 
Civil  War,  American,  180-1,  551 
Civilization,  67,  875-6 

(see  culture) 
Civilizcaion  and  Its  Discontents,  876 
Civilizations,  prehistoric,  228 
Clan,  of  Indians,  272-3 
Clans,  in  India,  282-3,  285 
Class  (see  U.  S.) 

Classical  education  (see  Latin  Gram- 
mar School) 
Cleanliness,  in  United  States,  571-2 
Cliff  Palace,  242 
Climate  (see  India,  Viru) 
Climatic  cycles,  230 
Clock,  in  America,  567-9 
Clothing,  of  Stone  Age,  59 
Cloves,  317 
Clubfooted,  777,  797 
Clubs,  in  schools,  853-4 
Coastal  Chavin,  368 
Cocaine,  87 
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Cocks,  fighting,  327 

Coconut  paste,  333 

Code,  dot-and-dash,  676 

Codes  (see  radio) 

Coffin,  357 

Coffin  construction,  503 

Cofradia  system,  512 

Cojradias,  499-501,  511 

"Coil  technique,"  238 

Cold  war,  550 

College  ( see  academy,  education, 

Latin  Crammar  School) 
College  curriculimi,  534 
Colleges 

{.see  schools) 

equalization  of,  123 

junior,  609 
Collier,  John,  251 
Colonial  colleges,  116 
Colonial  school,  110,  114flF. 
Color  {see  motion  picture) 
Colorado,  180,  229,  254 

Pueblos  in,  227,  242 

uranium  in,  73 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System,  679 
Columbus,  338,  469 
Comanche  (ko-man'chi)  Indians,  254, 

848 
Comedians,  673,  679,  689,  692,  714 
Comedy 

in  the  movies,  753 

slap-stick,  359 
Comic  strips,  636,  639 
Comics,  643-5 
Commentators,  radio,  674,  679,  688, 

713 
Commercial  {see  radio  and  business) 
Commission  on  the  Freedom  of  the 

Press,  764 
Committees,  investigating,  661 
Communication,  648,  652,  656 

{see  television) 

mass,  627-8.  665 

by  radio,  675flF.,  695 

sound,  697 


Communism 

( see  Japan,  motion  picture) 

and  goods,  839 

in  Hollywood,  661 
Community,  500,  546,  575,  630 

{see   education,   family,   neighbor- 
hood, unit) 
Community  Chest,  554 
Community  service,  511-12 
Compadrazco,  395,  403-4,  415 

{see  also  sponsors) 
Compartmentalization,  in  education, 

598 
Compensation  {see  rewards) 
Complex  society  {see  culture) 
Complexes,  in  culture  traits,  842 
Compound,  housing,  328-9 
Confucian    (kun-fu'shun),   428,   433, 

449 
Confucius,  88 
Congress,  550 

and  parliament,  521 

of  United  States,  560 
Conquistadors    ( kon-kwis'ta-dorz ) , 

246 
Conrad,  Dr.  Frank,  676-7 
Consolidations 

in  business,  665£F. 

in  newspapers,  667-9 
Constitution,  of  U.  S.,  523,  547,  551 

amendments  to,  523-4 
Contest,  Greek,  112 
Cookery,  in  U.  S.,  534 
Cookie,  645 
Cooking,  383 

Indian,  233 
Coolidge,  President,  251 
Coolies,  330 

Co-operative  community,  344-8 
Co-operative  control,   in   education, 

590-1 
Co-operatives,  44,  545,  554,  575 
Copper,  mines,  76 
Copper  and  Bronze  Age  {see  Metal 

Age) 
Copra  (kdp'ra),  348 
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)ni,  232,  472 

Indian,  259 
3om  gruel,  475 
Corn  meal,  233 
Coronado,  Francisco  Vazquez,  247-8, 

250 
Corps  de  ballet ,  361 
Corpse,  504,  809 
Corral  (ka-ral'),  381 
Correspondents,  Washington,  641 
Councils  {see  education) 
County  unit,  547 
Coup-de-poing  {see  fist-ax) 
Courthouse,  469,  471,  499 
Courts,  582 
Courtship,  481-5 

{see  also  marriage) 

among  Indians,  203-5 
Cousin,  801 
Cousins,  874 

of  opposite  sex,  194 
Cowboy,  576 
Cradle,  187-8 
Cradleboard,  234,  269-70 
Cremation,  336,  357 

{see  India  and  death) 
Crete,  85 
Crime,  582-3,  638 

{see  motion  picture,  newspaper) 
Criterion,  for  education,  132 
Critical  listening,  695ff. 
Cro-Magnon   ( faro-mag'non ) ,  57,  59- 

60 
Crops 

{see  plants) 

Indian,  232 

in  Viru,  374 
Cultural  continuity,  57 
Cultural  relativity,  832£F. 
Culture,  3ff.,  519,  535 

{see  adaptation,  Africa,  art,  Bali, 
complex,  East,  Egypt,  energy, 
fire,  Freud,  Germany,  hunger 
drive,  India,  insects,  Japanese, 
machines,  marriage,  material- 
ist,   Mesolithic,    Mesopotamia, 
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mores.  Neolithic  Paleolithic, 
personality,  religion,  rigidity, 
sex  drive,  social  heritage.  Stone 
Age,  sub-culture,  tools.  United 
States,  Viru,  Wissler) 

archaeology  in,  45 

and  biological  needs,  847-8 

categories  in,  35 

and  child,  877 

Chiricahua,  220 

complex  society  in,  872-3 

and  conduct,  839     ^ 

contents  of,  33flF.,  849ff. 

continuity  of,  21ff.,  25ff.,  227-8 

criteria  of,  834,  865 

defined,  859 

diflFusion  of,  63,  72,  82 

distribution  of,  841 

and  education,  852ff. 

end  of,  43 

and  environment,  73flF. 

and  ethics,  21 

evolution  of,  835,  837 

extra-organic,  5,  10-11,  15,  19 

and  family,  857 

folk,  470 

folkways  in,  858-9 

generosity  in,  836 

gratification  in,  31-32 

"high"  or  "low,"  524 

history  of,  43ff. 

and  hypocrisy,  840 

individual,  36-7 

and  individualism,  864flF. 

insulated,  527-30 

integration  of,  25,  28-9 

and  invention,  26-8 

and  learning,  831fiE.,  876-7 

material  possessions  of,  26,  28 

modern  American,  86-9 

and  motion  picture,  720 

motivations  in,  35-6fiE. 

and  natural  resources,  524-7 

nature  of,  3,  7,  8flF.,  42ff. 

new  world,  71 
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Culture — continued 

objects  of,  845-6 

periods  of,  51ff. 

and  precepts,  840 

prehistoric,  235 

problem-solving  in,  858,  860ff. 

and  rewards,  17,  32-3 

simple  society  in,  873-5 

of  Siriono,  782-4,  821fiF.,  825 

social,  74 

specialists  in,  65 

and  suicide,  25 

and  symbols,  12-16,  18-19 

and  technology,  838 

and  themal  approach,  852-6 

things  of,  8,  38 

and  trade,  75,  82 

traits  in,  28-29,  33flF.,  35 

transmitting,  151 

unity  of,  521 

university  of,  18-20 

Zuni,  257£F. 
Culture  area,  34,  842ff. 

marginal,  843-4 
Culture  center,  843 
"Culture  complex,"  34 
Culture  hero,  198,  210-11 
Culture  heroine,  200,  211 
Culture  trait,  841ff. 
Cultures,  829fiF. 

non- Western,  833 

two  lands  of,  835-6 

unsuccessful,  825 
Cuneiform  ( ku-ne'a-f6rm ) ,  44,  77,  79 
Cupisnique  (see  Coastal  Chavin) 
Current  events,  by  radio,  674,  684, 

688,  712 
Curriculum,  130-1,  150,  175 

{see  Latin  grammar  school,  schools, 
secondary  schools) 

diversity  of,  595ff.,  603 
Custom,  868ff. 

"daffiness,"  753 

Dagwood,  645 

Dahomey  (da-h6'm&),  of  Africa,  137 


Daimyos  (di'myoz)  (see  feudal  lord) 
Dakota  Indian,  and  language,  154 
Dancers,  masked,  202,  211,  214,  217 
Dances,  262-3,  499-50 

social,  219 

war,  112 
Dancing,  174,  358,  403,  407-8 

in  India,  287 

social,  201-2 
Danube,  72 
Darwin,  68 

and  education,  148-9 
Darwinian  struggle,  5 
Dead,  the,  implements  with,  57 
Death,  218 

(see  India) 

date  of,  46 

fear  of,  35-6 

violent,  507 
Death  Cult,  78 

in  Egypt,  80 
The  Death  of  a  Salesman,  567 
de  Castaneda,  Pedro,  250 
Decentralization,  in  schools,  620-2 
Deception,  651 
Decoration,  of  pottery,  238-9 
Deer,  217 
DeForest,  Lee,  676 
De  Greer,  Professor,  49 
Delinquency,  juvenile,  581-2,  653-4, 

699 
De  Mille,  Cecil  B.,  750 
Democracy,  221 

( see  education ) 

education  in,  110 

"grass  roots,"  621-2 
Democratization,  564 
Demons,  331 
Dempsey,  Jack,  677 
Dendro-chronology  (see  Pueblos) 
deNiza,  Marcos,  247 
de  Onate,  Juan,  248 
Department  of  Commerce,  758 
Depression 

of  1930's,  643 

and  movies,  726 
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Bputy,  500-1,  511 

stiny,  513-14,  875 

(see  security  system) 
de  Vaca,  Cabeza,  247 
de  Vargas,  Diego,  249 
Devil,  217 
Dewey,  John,  125 
Dharna  (dur'na),  294 
Diamond  Jubilee,  738 
Diapers,  235 
Dice,  234 

Dieties,  household,  440 
Diffusion  (see  culture) 
Discipline,  intellectual,  594 
Disciplines,  in  learning,  877 
Disease,  531 

**Divine  right  of  kings,"  80 
Divorce,  802-4 

in  India,  303 

among  Indians,  209,  272 

of  Pueblos,  258 
Doctors,  561 

Documentary  films  727,   731-2,   736 
Dog,  62,  69,  788 

prairie,  184 
'Dogs,  232,  371,  471 

Balinese,    327 
Dollard,  John,  858-9 
Dolls,  463 

Domesticated  {see  animals) 
Donald  Duck,  739 
Donatus  (do-na'tiis),  114 
Donkey  in  Vim,  379 
"Double  standard,"  391-2,  560 
Douglas,  Dr.  A.  E.,  230 
Drama 

{see  Balinese) 

crime,  699,     710,  714 

in  radio,  695,  710,  714,  see  also 
"soap  opera" 

in  television,  696 
Dreams,  265,  506,  817-18 
Dress  {see  Bahnese,  India) 
Drinking,  551 

{see  Siriono) 
Drinks,  50 


Drive 

(see  hunger,  sex) 

dominant,  849-52 
Drought,  245 
Droughts,  230 
Drum  tower,  of  Bali,  327-8 
Drummer,   501 
Dumont,  772 
Dutch 

(see  Bali) 

and  Japan,  425 
Dutch  East  India  Company,  341 
Dutch  reforms,  in  Bali,  343 
Dynasty  (di'nas-ti),  425,  811,  813 

Ear-piercing,  288,  310-11,  335,  393-4 
Earrings,  387,  483 

(see  also  ear-piercing) 
Earth,  history  of,  47 
Earthquake,  422 
East,  599 
East,   Far,   829 
culture  in,  63 
East,  Middle,  82 

culture  in,  63-4,  67flF.,  71-2 
Economic  stratum,  536 
Economy,  of  India,  288flF.,  295-6 
Edison  Co.,  721 
Edison,  Thomas,  719-20 
Editor,  news,  652-3 
Editorials,  638-9 
Educability,  608-9 
Education 

(see  Antioch,  Athens,  *TDush" 
school,  centralization,  federal 
aid,  India,  inteUigence,  Middle 
Ages,  newspaper,  priests,  San 
Pedro,  schools,  social  agencies, 
teachers,  tuition,  Viru,  visual 
aid,  vocational  training) 
adults  in,  609 

agencies  of,  95,  100-2,  120-1,  133 
in  America,  94,  581,  852E 
early  American,  114fF. 
ancient  practices  in,  111-14 
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Education — continued 

and  the  community,   124-6,   139, 
618-19 

compulsory,  606 

conservation  in,  126£F.,  130 

consimier,  605 

and  contemporary  life,  598-600 

content  of,  103 

cost  of,  121-3.  128-9,  609-13,  616 

councils  in,  589 

and  democracy,  108,  111 

eflFectiveness  in,  613flF. 

by  the  family,  106,  115,  152 

and  federal  aid,  612-13 

formal,   105,   107ff.,   124,   150-3, 
167-8    ' 

of  the  girl,  115,  118 

and  government  control,  589 

in  Hawaii,  622 

and  immigration,  122 

informal,  103-5,  107-9,  146,  149 

a  lifelong  process,  93-4 

methods  of.  111 

and   migration,    612 

modem  American,  118-24 

among  nonliterates,  133,  137ff.,  148, 
152£E. 

religious,  587 

in  the  school,  95-6,   109,   120 

and  schooling,  93,  96 

scientific  approach  to,  130,  133 

for  social  life,    108flF.,    130ff.,    175 

society  and,  98-9,  111,  120-1 

"special  services"  in,  OOlfiF. 

and  storytelling,   170-1 

study  of,  144-5 

and  taxation,  117,  127-8 

and  the  "teacher,"  100-2 

testing    in,    603 

and  textbooks,  125 

unity  through,  593fiF.,  598 

universal,   605 

vocational,  107 
Education,  America's  Magic,  611 
Educational  films  {see  schools) 


Effectiveness   {see  education) 
Efficiency,  in  education,  614 
Egypt,  64,  72 

{see  Nile) 

calendar  in,  80 

culture  in,  846 

glass  from,  86 

and  Hittites,  83 

Merimede,   66 

new  kingdom,  81 

old  kingdom  of,  80 

religion   in,    81-2 

temples  in,  80 

tombs    in,    80-1 

writing  in,  77,  79 
Egyptian  graves,  75,  83 
Egyptians,  76 

and  Metal  Age,  75 
Elder,  501 

Elders,  in  Japan,  427-8,  465 
Elizabethan,  524 
Elk,  152,  184 
Elope,  elopement,  479,  484-5,  491-2 
Embalming,  81 
Embree,  John,  425-6,  450 
EmotionaHsm   {see  newspaper) 
Emotions,  and  the  movies,  767 
Emperor,  of  Japan,  429,  433-5,  439," 

443 
Employment  {see  radio) 
Encomienda,  372-3 
Encyclopedic,  632,  634,  645-7 
Endogamous   (en-dog'a-mus),  285 
Endurance   {see  hardiness) 
Energy,  harnessed,  834-8 
English 

and  Bali,  340 

motion  picture  in,  720 
"English  Austerity,"  525 
Enrollment,  in  schools,  591-2 
Entertainment 

{see  Bali,  fiesta) 

in  India,  295,  312 

in  the  movies,  756,  761,  765 

in  Viru,  415 
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Environment,  109 

{see  culture) 

in  education,  607 
Epicanthic  fold,  424 
Equalization,  564 

of  education,  123 
Equinox,  358 
Erlangga,  359 
Erosion,  621 

Erpi  Classroom  Films,  733 
Escapism,  747,  751 
Eskimos,  58,  153,  519 
Estate,  fourth  (see  newspaper) 
Estevan,  247 
Eta,  448-9 

{see  also  outcasts) 
Ethics  {see  Pollyanna,  Victorian) 
Ethnic  groups,  576 
Ethnocentrism      ( eth'n6-sen-trz'm  ) , 

325-6,  832 
Ethnologist  (eth-nol'o-jist),  250 
Euphrates   (u-fra'tez),  79,  83 
Europe,  57,  59-60,  62-4 

archeologists  in,  48-9 

glacial  age  in,  49-50 
European  motion  picture,  731,  736-7, 

741 
Evening  papers,  636 
Evil,   217,   220 
"Evil-eye,"  474-5,  503 
Evil  spirit,  159,  809,  811-12,  818, 

820-1 
Excavations,  46-7 

{see  Bibhcal  towns,  Jamestown, 
Plymouth,  Troy) 

pottery  in,  66 
Exogamus  (eks-og'a-mus),  283 
Extracurricular,   604 
Extra-organic   {see  cultiure) 
Eyebrows,  depilation  of,  795,  797 
Eyes,  424 

Fables  {see  Aesop) 
Factories,  and  culture,  23 
Factory  system,  9 
Facts  {see  newspaper) 


Faience  (fa-yans'),  76 
Fairy-tale,    699 
Fall,  Albert  B.,  251 
Family 

(see  Bali,  culture,  education,  India, 
Japan,  Pueblo,  United  States) 

elementary,  183,  301,  779-81,  875, 
in  United  States,  535ff. 

extended,  183,  190ff.,  206ff.,  301, 
306-8,  436,  561,  779,  814,  in 
United  States,  535flF.,  539-40 

pattern  of  education  in,  143-4 

of  the  Siriono,  779,  781 

and  society,  538 

in  Viru,  391 
Family  influence,  in  education,  584-6, 

590 
Family  serial  {see  "soap  opera") 
Famine,  432 
Fan,  magazines,  722 
Fan  mail,  765 
Farm  {see  agriculture) 
Farm  Security  Administration,  736 
Farmer,  in  Japan,  431-2,  445-7 
Farming  {see  agriculture) 
Parms,   and  education,   107,   119-20, 

123 
Farrell,  James  T.,  749 
Fascist  (fash'ist)  state,  education  in, 

110,  111 
Fasts 

in  India,  316 

{see  also  punishment,  sitting) 
Features 

news,  638 

newspaper,  668 
Federal  aid 

to  education,  122-3,  549 

{see  also  education) 
Federal  Communications  Commission, 

FCC,  678,  682-3,  686-7,  707 
Federal  government,  548-50 
Federal  Radio  Commission,  678 
Federal-state,  551 
Federal  union,  523 
Fertility  rites,  59 
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Festival 

{see  fiesta) 

rice,  346 

work,  375 
Festivals 

(see  India) 

in  Japan,  460£F. 
Feudal  (fu'dl),  291,  353,  423,  425 
Feudalism,   856 

Feudal  lords,  425,  427,  429,  434 
Feuds,  223 

Fever,  postpartum,  399 
Fiesta   (fyes'ta),  387,  389,  403ff., 

41  IE 
Fiestas,  373,  405flE.,  494,  499-501 
Figurines  (fig-ur-enz)  (see  statu- 
ettes) 
Filipino,  in  United  States,  532 
Film,  756 
Film  capital,  729 
Films 

(see  agriculture,   documentary, 
visual  aid) 

army  training,  732 

biography,  755 

color,  729 

feature,  727,  740-2,  745 

juvenile,   727 

motion  picture,  721,  724 

nontheatrical,  731-7 

sensational,  751,  759,  761 

series,  739 

theatrical,  737-40 
Finance   (see  education) 
Fine,  492 

of  the  soul,  505 
Fingernails,  350 

of  Balinese,  333 
Fire,  61 

history,  of,  53-5 

of  Siriono,  784 
Fire  balloons,  529 
Fireplace  (see  hearth) 
Fireplaces 

Indian,  242,  245 

of  Pueblos,  257 


Fireworks,  407 
First  National  Pictures,  725 
Fish-hook,  bone,  60 
Fishing,  422 

Indian,  789 

in  Viru,  378-9 
Flaking  (flak-ing),  pressure,  53 
"FHcker"  show,  720 
Flint,  54-5,  61 

(see  axes) 
Florida,  181 

Flowers,  in  Bali,  324,  328,  334-5 
Fly,  house,  731 
Folklore  of  Viru,  376-7 
Folkways,  858 

(see  culture) 
Folsom  (fol'siim)  points,  229 
Food,  663,  836 

(see  Chiricahua,  India) 

poisonous,  56 

of  Pueblos,  248 
FootbaU,  728,  739 
Ford,  Charles  S.,  30,  859 
Foreign 

(see  newspaper) 

anti-,  533-4 
Foreign  news,  640-1 
Foreigners,  congregation  of,  533 
Formal    (see   education) 
Format   (f6r'mat),  653 
Forms,  868 

Formula  (see  motion  picture) 
Fort  Sill   (see  Oklahoma) 
Fossils 

in  pottery,  66 

"type,"  47 
4-H  clubs,  554 
France,  motion  picture  in,  720 
Franciscan   ( fran-sls'kan )    (see  friar) 
A  Free  and  Responsible  Press,  664, 

764 
French  liberalism,  563 
Frequency     modulation,     FM      (see 

radio 
Freud  (froid,  froit),  Sigmund,  875-6 
Friar,  Franciscan,  247-8 
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ictioo,  in  marriage,  495 

)ntier,    521 

Western,  551 
its 

of  Viru,  375 

wild,  785 
stration,  567,  877 
Functionalists,  859,  863 
Funeral,   403-4 

in  San  Pedro,  503-4 
"Funnies" 

in  education,  133 

{see  also  "funny"  papers) 
"Funny"  papers,  644 

{see  also  comic,  "funnies") 

Gaiety,  500 
Gallup,  254 
Gambling,  234,  551 
Games 

{see  entertainment,  San  Pedro, 
Viru) 

Indian,  195,  234 
Ganges  (gan'jez),  280,  297,  315,  829 

viUage  life  in,  279ff. 
Gangster,  748-9 
Gannett,  Frank,  667 
Gardens 

of  Pueblos,  259 

waflSe,  259 
Geisha  (ga'sha),  451 
General  Education  in  a  Free  Society, 

596 
General  Electric,  678 
G.  I.,  "Bill  of  Rights,"  122 
Generosity,  222 

{see  culture) 
Geochronologists,  50 
Geographers,   324 
Geologists,  47,  66,  229 
Geometry,    80 

Germany,  and  culture,  22-3,  850-1 
"Geronimo"  ( ji-ron'a-mo ) ,  179 

surrender  of,  181 
Ghandi,  32,  279,  283,  302 
Ghost,  218-19,  397 


Gifts,  marriage,  486-8 
Girl 

{see   education) 

Guatemalan  Indian,  478 

Siriono,   799flF. 
Girls,  271,  540-1 

education  of,  198 

and  marriage,   165-6 

social  training  of,  142-3,  155,  164, 
172-4 

unmarried,  157 
Girls  and  women,  in  United  States, 

557fE. 
Glacial,  53 

{see  Pleistocene) 
Glaciers,  49-50,  57,  229 
"Glamour  boys,"  Washington,  661 
Glass,  81 

{see  Egypt) 

"Glittering  generalities,"  650-1 
Go-between,  204-5,  454-5,  558 
God  of  Truth,  311-12 
Goddesses,  Hindu,  313 
"Gode"  {see  bogey) 
Godfather  {see  sponsors) 
Godmothers,  475 

{see  also  sponsors) 
Gods,  331,  405 

{see  God,  Shinto) 

Hindu,   313 

of  Japan,  459ff. 

of  Pueblos,  261-2 

of  Zuni,  267 
Going  My  Way,  728 
Gold,  246-7 
Golden  Age,  45 
Goldenson,  Leonard  H.,  728 
Gone  With  the  Wind,  744,  755 
Gorer,  GeoflFrey,  645 
Goris,  R.,  344 

Gossip,  275,  483,  489,  494-5,  498 
Gothic,  849 
Gotra,  282 
Govenmient 

( see  India,  radio,  Viru,  Washington  ) 

in  education,  582-3,  589 
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Governmental    agencies    {see   motion 

picture ) 
Grammar,  114 
Grammatist,   111 
Gramophone,  726 
Grandmother,  270 
Grandparents,  542 

Indian,  192 
Grange,  554 

Grapes  of  Wrath,  736,  754 
Graphic  arts,  729 
Graphical,  637 

"Grass  roots,"  (see  democracy) 
Grave  deposits,  51 
"Great  Books,"  593-4 
Great  Lakes,  229 
The  Great  Train  Robbery,  722 
Greece,  84,  111 

{see  Golden  Age,  Greeks) 

culture  of,  63,  85-6 
Greek  culture,  transmission  of,  87-8 
Greeks,  85 
Greetings,  493,  511 
Griffith,  D.  W.,  722,  754 
Guatemala  ( gwa-te-ma'la ) 

{see  San  Pedro) 

population  of,  469 
Guatemalan  Indians,  469fiF. 

{see  San  Pedro) 

customs  of,  469-70 

and  Spain,  469-70,  480,  504,  508 
Gunther,  John,  657,  758 
Gunung  Batur,  325 
Gymnasiums,  in  Athens,  112-13 

Hachured  (ha-shur'd),  239 
Haciendas    (a-syen'da),   369,   370, 

372-3 
Hair,  800-1 

Hair-cutting,  Indian,  189 
Halmahera,  323 
Hammock,   474,    776,   780-1,   791-2, 

794-5,  803,  806,  808-9,  813,  815, 

820 
Hammurabi  (ham-oo-ra'be),  law  code 

of,  79 


Handicrafts,  and  population,  23 
"Hand-outs,"  in  news,  661 
Hardihood 

in  education,  167-8,  173 

{see  also  hardiness) 
Hardiness,  190 

in  education,  196 
Harding,  President,  678 
Harlem  (har'lem),  749 
Harm,  to  children,  162-3 
Harpoons,  59 
Harvard,   116 
Harvard  Report,  596-8 
Harvest 

festival  of,  288-9 

in  India,  298-300 
Hatchet,  28 
Hats,  473 
Haunted  spots,  507 
Havana,  316 
Hawaii  (ha-wi-e),  332 

{see  education) 
Health,  582,  645,  862 

mental,  854 
Hearst  (hurst),  657,  668-9 
Hearth  (harth),  471,  781,  791,  796, 

798,  816 
Heaven,  403 
Hebrew  Kings,  84 
Hebrews,  85 
Hell,  219 
Herbahsm,   810 
Herding,  68 

{see  animals) 
Hereditary,  293 

{see  also  caste) 
Heritage,  cultural,  146,  594 
Hero  {see  motion  pictiu-e) 
Heroine  {see  motion  picture) 
Hesiod's  (he'sl-ud)  Works  and  Days, 

112 
Hiding  relationship,  206 
Hierarchical  principle,  510-11 
Hieroglyphs  (hfrd-gUfs),  44,  79 
High  school,  608 
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Highway 

(see  Pan  American) 

United  States,  66,  228,  254 
Highways,   550 
Hindu,  337,  352,  572 

and  Bali,  337 

calendar,  358 

mythology,  359 
Hindus,  279,  281,  284,  SOlff.,  848 
Hinin  (see  outcasts) 
Hired  hands,  497 
Hiroshima  (he-r6-sh!-ma),  419 
Historical  materialist,  836,  838 
History 

{see  New  World) 

ancient,  85 
Hitfer,  702,  850 
Hittites,  83,  87 
Hoards,  buried,  82 
Hockey,  728 
Hokkaido,  421 
Holi,  871 
HoUand,  342 

Hollywood,  722-3,  726-7,  729-30, 
733-4,  739-42,  744,  754-5,  757-9, 
762,  764,  768,  770-2 

(see  communism,  technicians) 
Holmberg,    Man    R.,    775-6,    789, 
792-3,  787,  797,  806-8,  813-14, 
817-19,  821-3 
Holy  Roman  Empire,  22 
Home,  492,  535,  585 

{see  family) 

education  in,   95,   115 
Homemaldng,  and  education,  605 
Homer's  period,  45 
Homo  sapiens,  829 
Honesty,  585,  591 
Honey,  786,  792,  804 
Honeymoon,  493 
Honolulu,    education   in,   622 
Honshu   (hon'shoo),  421 
Hoodlum,  749 
Hookworm,  811 
Hooper,  C.  E.,  Inc.,  692 
"Hooperating"   {see  Hooper) 


Hoover,  Herbert  C,  678 

Hopi    (ho'pi),   228,   240,   245,   248, 

253-5,  256,  260 
Homey,  Karen,  876 
Horoscope,  311,  315 
Horse 

origin  of,  88 

in  Viru,  379 
Housekeeping,  559 
Houses 

{see  Pueblos) 

Indian,  232,  237,  240flE. 

mud-walled,  66 

of  Siriono,  780-1 
Houtman,  Comdius,  341 
How  Green  Was  My  Valley,  763 
Hughes,  Howard,  611-12,  661 
Humor  {see  comedy) 
Hunger  drive,  847-8 

and  culture,  775-822 
Hunt,  ceremonial,  793-4 
Hunting,  167,   179,  182,   184 

{see  Bands) 

of  Chiricahua,  213-14,  217 

cultures,  834-6 

Indian,  196 

Siriono,  786-8,  800,  805,  813-15 
Hunting  rites,  875 
Hurgronje,  Snouck,  343 
Husbandry,    animal,    62 
Hutchins,  Robert  M.,  593 
Hydrogen  {see  bomb) 
Hypergamy,  283 

Ice  Age,  4,  57 

Ideograms  (id'e-6-gramz),  in  writing, 

84 
Bdmaton  (ik-na'tun),  81-2 
Hiad   (fl'i-ad),  45,   112 
Illegitimate  child,  271 
Illiterates,  674-5 

in  America,  606 
Illness,  of  Apache,  215 
Immigration    {see  education) 
Immortality,  idea  of,  78 
Imperialism,  32,  325,  656 
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Inca  (mg'ka),  71,  228 

Incas,  369 

Incentive  system,  in  San  Pedro,  509, 

511-13 
Incest,  80 

India,  64,  75,  79,  279flF.,  462,  519, 
567 
(see  dancing,  economy,   entertain- 
ment, harvest,  hereditary,  land- 
lords, money,  punishment,  rain, 
salvation,      singing,      villages, 
women) 
and  agriculture,  280,  287ff.,  295-6, 

297-300 
and  Bali,  324,  336 
birth  in,  309-10 
caste  in,  280ff.,  294 
and  children,  287,  301,  305ff. 
cHmate  of,  297ff.,  318 
culture  of,  279,  281,  829 
customs   of,   871 

and  death,  284,  295,  311-12,  316 
dress    in,    281,    287 
and  education,  280-1,  290 
family  in,  300ff.,  535 
and   festivals,   318-20 
and  food,  283,  285,  297 
government  in,  280,  286,  294 
and  illness,  316-17 
laborers  of,  281,  283,  289 
and   marriage,   282-3,   285-6,   288, 

295,   301,   303ff. 
and  medicine,  282 
military,  280 
population  of,  279 
religion  in,  280-2,  287,  313ff. 
social  life  in,  306 
and  trade,  280,  283,  287,  289ff. 
and  the  untoucliables,  283-4 
and  wine,  284 
writing  in,  77 
Indian  {see  Aztec,  Guatemalan,  Inca, 

Indians,  Maya,  Siriono) 
Indian,  American,  137,  142,  153,  155, 
159,  168,  525,  845,  866 
{see  Dakota) 


Indian,  American — continued 

and   agriculture,   71 

and  culture,  30,  33-4,  38,  87 

and  education,  94 

inferior,  251 

population  of,  531 

and  pottery,  67 

rights  of,  251 

and  sewing,  59 
Indian  Ocean,  323 
Indians 

Pueblo,  849-51 

{see  also  Pueblo) 
Indians  of  the  Americas,  251 
Individualism  {see  culture,  United 

States ) 
Indonesia  (in-do-ne'zha),  336,  338ff. 

United  States  of,  323 
Indonesian,  335 

Indus,  63,  74,  82 
Industrial  Revolution,  573-4,  627 
Industrial  society,  110 
Industrial    towns,     and    education, 

119-23 
Industry  {see  motion  picture) 
Infant 

{see  children,  weaning) 

birth  of,   158-9 

and  talking,  161-2 

training  of,   159fF. 

and  walking,  160,  162 
Infanticide  ( in-f an'tl-sid ) ,  432 
Influence  {see  motion  picture) 
Insects,  sociahzation  of,  19 
Inside  USA,  758 
Instinct,  847 

Institute  for  Human  Relations,  35 
Institutions,  520 
Intelligence,  measured,  607-8 
IQ,  770 
Interglacial,  49 
International   News   Service,   INS, 

657-9 
Interviewers,  radio,  691-2 
Intolerance,  722,  754 
Intoxicants,  in  India,  284 
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ivention  {see  culture) 
(!-rak'),  66,  72 
(i-ran'),  62,  66,  72,  75 

jland,  and  United  States,  531 

)n 

in  America,  87 

discovery  of,  83-4 

scrap,  421 
Irrigation,   74-5 

in  Vim,  368,  370,  373 
Islam  (is'liim),  culture  in,  63-4 
Isleta,  255 

Isolationism  (see  Japan) 
Isolationists,  528-30 
Italians,  in  United  States,  532 

Jaguar,  819-20 

Jajman,  293,  295 
James,  Edwin  L.,  652 
Jamestown,  excavation  in,  45 
Japan,  326,  419ff.,  522,  567 

{see  China,  emperor,  festivals,  pop- 
ulation, Russia,  United  States, 
Viru) 

and  agriculture,  421-3,  429,  445-7 

birth  in,  451 

children  in,  437-8,  452-3 

and  communism,  423 

co-operative  enterprise  in,  458-9 

death  and  fimerals  in,  457-8 

the  Diet  in,  560 

and  education,  445-6,  454,  463 

and  entertainment,  430 

family  in,  436£E. 

food  in,  455 

geography  of,  420fiF. 

government  in,  426-8 

history  of,  423fiF. 

homes  in,  441-2 

ideologies  in,  464-6 

industiies   of,   421-3,   442fiF. 

and  isolationism,  425 

labor  in,  447-8 

and  literature,  445 

marriage  in,  427,  430,  436,  449-51, 
454-6 


Japan— continued 

mihtarism  in,  426ff.,  429,  443 

and   modem   world,   419-20,   425, 
432,  434 

people  of,  424,  428-31,  433 

rehgion  in,  425,  428,  433,  440,  452, 
459ff. 

social  class  m,  442,  444£E.,  448-9 

tax  in,  432 

and  ti-ade,  425-6,  429,  434,  445 

and  United  States,  529 

wealth  in,  444-5 

women  in,  437-8,  449-51,  456,  560 

and  World  War  II,  419 
Japanese,  519,  572 

in  United  States,  532 
Japanese  culture,  847 
The  Japanese  Nation,  425 
Japanese  soldiers,  861 
Jarmo,  66 
Java,  323-4,  326,  336flE. 

history  of,  338 
Java   man,   53-4 
Jazz,  751 

Jazz  Age,  747,  749 
Jesus,  85 

Jet-propulsion,  as  transportation,  87 
Jewelry 

from  iron,  83 

making,  260 

of  Pueblos,  263 
Jewels,  in  tombs,  81 
Jews,  686-7 

in  United  States,  532 
Jicarilla  {see  Apache) 
Jizo,  463 
Job,  585,  590 
Johns-Manville  Corp.,  736 
Journalism    {see   newspaper) 
Journalists,  629-30 
Judge,   500 

Kahar,  295 

Kalwar,   284 

Kansas,  248 

The  Kansas  Saloon  Smashers,  745 
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Kardiner,  Professor  A.,  856-8,  864 

Karma,  314-15 

Katchinas  (ka-che'na),  262-5,  264 

Kayenta,  239 

KDKA,  676 

Kerchief,  501 

Keresan  (ker'e-san),  255-6 

The  Killers,  749 

Kinetoscope  (ki-ne't6-sk6p),  720 

"Kinfolk" 

in  United  States,  536£E. 

{see  also  kinship) 
King,  A.  P.,  features,  668 
Kinship 

bilateral,  537-8 

(see  also  kinfolk) 
The  Kiss  of  Death,  749 
Kitchen,  572 

Kivas  (ke'vaz),  240-2,  260 
Kiwanis,  554 
Knitting,  499 
Knives 

of  iron,  83 

stone,  68,  72 
Kobe,  421 
Kohler,  15 

Kops,  De  Bniyn,  344 
Korea,  424,  462 
Kom,  E.  v.,  344 
KQW,  677 
Kris,  335 

Kroeber,  A.  L.,  53 
Kshatriya  (kshat'r!-ya),  280-3,  285 
Kshatriyas,  349 

Kublai  Khan  (koo'  bla-kan'),  338,  340 
Kumaso,  424 
Kurile  Islands,  421 
Kwannon   (kwan'on),  463 
Kwoma,  of  New  Guinea,  137 
Kyoto,  426,  433-4 

Labor,  581-2 

(see  India,  radio) 
chdd,  121 

exchange  of,  289-90 
in  motion  pictures,  754 
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Labor— continued 

and  the  press,  662-3 

specialization  of,  24 

unions,  554 
Lamp,  stone,  58 
Lancelot,  611-12 
Landlords,  in  India,  291-3,  296 
Landowners,  497 

in  Bah,  345 

in  Japan,  429 

in  Vim,  372-4 
Language 

and  culture,  9 

and  learning,  98 

primitive,  154 

symbols  of,  14 
Lao-Tse  (lou'dzii'),  88 
Lapis  lazuli,  75 
Latin  grammar,  114 
Latin  grammar  school,  114,  116-18 

curriculum  of,  118 
Latin  psalter,  114 
Latrines  (la-trenz'),  284 
Law,  114,  173 

(see  Hammurabi) 

Hebrew,  79 
Leadership,  in  Japan,  466 
Learning  (see  culture) 
Legong,  358-9 

Leisure  time,  education  for,  110 
Lekkerkerker,  C,  344 
Lemi^re,  720 
Lesu,   159,   171 
Letters   (see  love) 
Lever  Brothers,  589 
Levirate,  544,  780,  802,  810 
Lianas   (Id-a'nSz),  784 
Libby,  Dr.  W.  F.,  46 
Libel  suit,  496 
"Liberal  arts,"  seven,  114 
License,  radio,  683-4,  686 
Life,  elimination  of,  12 
Life  cycle,  141,  188,  410,  645 

in  India,  312 

rites  of,  213 

in  Vim,  395 
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.ilienthal,   David,  621 
.ima,  367,  390 
•incoln,  Abraham,  273 

ions,  554 

Jppman,  Walter,  630 
iquor,  488,  494 

{see  rum) 

iteracy   {see  illiterates) 

iteratiire 

{see  Bali) 

in  radio,  711 
Attle  Caesar,  748 

jards,  377-8,  384 

)mbok,  323 
Ion  Times,  659 

mtar  {see  Palmyra  palm) 

)per,  Harold,  622 

)s  Angeles,  657 

)ve  letters,  485-6 
.uce,   Henry   R.,   740 
.uck,  bad,  482 

[acArthur,  420,  437 

[eCormick,  669 

[achete  (ma-cha'ta),  374,  478 

[achine  age,  in  America,  567fiE. 
[Machinery,  and  man,  5-6 
iMachines,  and  culture,  834,  837 
[Macon  County,  125 
[Magazines,  681,  703 

in  education,  133 

[agic,  159,  265,  274,  818 

and  primitive  peoples,  161,  163 

sympathetic,  792 

[aize,  71,  87,  374-6,  386,  785,  789- 
90,  814-15 

[ajapahit,  338,  340 

[alachite  (mal'a-ldt),  76 

[aladjustments,  581 

[alaria,  811 

[alay,  361 
[Malayo-Polynesian,   323 

[alaysia,  424 
^Malcontents,  607 
Male  superiority,  449-50,  465 
^Male  supremacy,  436-7 


Malinowski,  Bronislau,  858-9 
Mammoth,  58 

ivory  of,  59 
Mammoths,  229 
Man 

{see  men,  transportation) 

and  his  body,  11-12 

master  of  animals,  4-5 

organic  change  in,  7 

and  tools,  6-7,  15,  18,  26 
Mandates  man'dats),  521 
Manioc  (man'i-6k),  71,  785,  789 
Manos,  233 
Manvell,  Roger,  756 
Maquey,  377,  498 
March,  of  Siriono,  781,  785-6,  791, 

796 
The  March  of  Time,  737,  739-40 
Marco  Polo,  338-9 

Marconi   (mar-ko'ni).  Company,  678 
Marconi,  Guglielmo,  676 
Marcy,  720 
Market,  498 
Marriage,  581,  585,  648 

{see  San  Pedro,  separation.  United 
States,  Viru) 

culture  in,  37 

{see  also  culture) 

laws,  548 

in  movies,  750 
Martin,    Mr.,   682fiF. 
Masks,  Indian,  262-3 
Mass  activities,  571 

{see  also  organizations) 
Mass  production,  729,  758 

in  motion  pictures,  741 
Massage,  811 
Materialism,  749,  839 

in  America,  570 
Materialists,  839 
Mathematics 

in  Baghdad,  88 

origin  of,  79 
Matrilineal   (ma-trl-lin'e-al),  537-8, 
779 
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Matrilocal   (mat-ri-lo'kal),  543,  801, 

803 
Maya  (ma'ya),  71,  228,  469,  506 
Maya-Qiiich6,  469 
Mayas,  514 
Mayor,  406,  408-9,  500 

of  Vim  village,  390 
Mead,  805.   815 

(see  also  beer) 
Medical  practice,  561-2 
Medical    schools,    and    visual    aids, 

732-3,  734 
Medicine,  88,  114 

(see  India) 
Medicine  men,  265-6 
Mediterranean,  culture  of,  63,  85 
Meiji  (ma'ji),  442,  448 
Melcbior,  486-8 
Men 

{see  boys) 

and  animals,  860 

and  reading,  638-9 

of  San  Pedro,  498-9,  500-1 
Mena,  81 
Mencius,  88 
Menopause,   807 
Menstruation,  405 
Mental    {see  health) 
Mercenary   {see  soldiers) 
Merchants,  of  Japan,  429-30,  433,  445 
"Merchants  of  death,"  442 
Mercury's   Henchmen,  673ff. 
Mesa  (ma'sa),  256 
Mesa  Verde,  239-41 
Mesas,  230,  254 
Mesha,  King,  84 
MesoHthic  (m6s-6-l!th'ic),  60ff. 

art,  60-1 
Mesopotamia  (mes-6-pd-ta'mI-A),  79, 
82-3 

{see   Babylonia,    Egypt,    Sumeria) 

bronze  in,  77 

building  in,  78 

early  culture  in,  75 

and  Hittites,  83 

and  Metal  Age,  75 


Mesopotamia — continued 

and  writing,  77 
Metal  Age,  51,  73flF. 

(see  Babylonia,  Mesopotamia, 
Sumeria) 

origin  of,  75 

and  trade,  75-6 

writing  in,  77 
Metallurgy  (met'1-ur-ji),  74,  76 
Metate,  259 
Metates,  233 
Meteors,  and  iron,  83 
Metropolitan  {see  newspaper) 
Mexican,  in  United  States,  532 
Mexico,  843-4 

{see  agricultiu-e) 

influence  of,  844 

New,  179flE. 

Old,  180 

and  Pueblos,  247-9 

{see  also  Pueblos) 
Mickey  Mouse,  739 
Middle  Ages,  education  in,  113 
Middle  class,  723-4 

in  United  States,  564-5 
Midwife,  187,  396,  398,  451-2 

Indian,  269 
Migrants,  227 

Migration,  between  states,  612 
Miles,  General  Nelson  A.,  181 
Military  exercises,  in  Athens,  113 
Milk,  69 

"miUe-feuille,"  259 
Millennia,  227 
Mimbres,  239 
Minga,  375 

Ministry  of  education,   106 
Minoans  (mi-n6'an),  85 
Miscarriages,  397 
Mishra,  282 

Mission  to  Moscow,  753 
Mission  schools,  480 
Missions,  255 
Mississippi 

the,  730 

education  in,  610 
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Mitayos,  373 

Mitchell,  Margaret,  744 

Mitsui,  442,  444 

Moabite  (mo'a-bit)  Stone,  84 

Mob,  648 

Mobility,  562,  565 

in  America,  544-5 
Moccasin  ceremony,  188 
Mochica,  369,  378 
Mohammed,  88 
Mohammedanism,  339-41 
Mohammedon,  331,  848 
Moline,  Illinois,  125 
Moluccas  (mo-luk'az),  323 

{see  Spice  Islands) 
Monastic  schools,  113 
Money,  in  India,  289 
Money-lenders,  388-9 
Mongoloid  ( mong'gol-oid ) ,  332,  472, 

776 
Mongoloids,  424 

Monkeys,  for  food,  787,  798,  814 
Monogamy  (see  brittle) 
Monopoly,  of  the  newspaper,  665flF. 
Monroe   Doctrine,   528 
Monsoon,  324,  359 
Monsoon  Asia,  324 
Monsters,  818,  820-1 
Monument,  of  temples,  78 
Monuments,  in  Egypt,  80 
Moon,  in  religion,  819-20 
Moon  phases,  376 
Moors,  340 

"Moral  freedom,"   749 
Moral  standards,  768 
Morale'  (md-ral')  pictures,  727 
Morality,  833 

(see  Pollyanna) 
Mores,  858-9 
Morning  papers,  636 
Morse  code,  14 
Mortahty,  infant,  159 
Mortars,  68,  329 
Moslem,  culture,  88-9 


Moslems,  279 

(see  Islam) 

and  Greek  science,  88 
Motacu,  807 
Mother,  in  India,  307 
Mother-in-law,  493,  495-6,  869,  874 
Mothers,  437 
Motion  picture,  588,  649,  719ff. 

{see  entertainment,  films,  Holly- 
wood, projector,  schools,  sex, 
stars,  stories) 

A  and  B,  741-2 

actors,  723,  727,  765 

and  advertising,  723,  735,  759 

audience,  723,  727-8,  730-1,  738- 
42,  757flE. 

censorship  of,  763 

change  in,  744ff. 

color  in,  729 

communism  in,  754,  765 

companies,  721,  724-6,  733 

cost  of,  719-20,  722,  726,  730,  741, 
744 

and  crime,  748-9,  759,  764 

and  education,  735,  765-7,  768-70 

formula  picture  in,  723 

function  of,  744 

governmental,  731,  735-7 

hero,  752-3 

heroine,  751 

history  of,  720ff. 

industrial,  735 

industry,  719flE.,  764 

influence  of,  763flE. 

and  music,  729-30 

newsreel  in,  737-9,  771 

patents,  722 

producers,  722,  724-5,  728,  744, 
750 

and  propaganda,  719,  727,  746 

and  society,  720 

and  sound,  725 

subject  matter  {see  stories) 

and  television,  771 

types  of,  731 
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Motion  picture — continued 

and  World  War   I,   723-4,  745-7, 
752 

and  World  War  II,  726-7,  738,  749, 
751,  754 
Motion  Picture  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, 765 
Motion  Picture  Patents  Co.,  722 
Motivation  {see  culture) 
Motivations,  human,  640 
Mountain  people,   211 
Moimtains,  history  of,  47 
Mourning,   218 

in  San  Pedro,  503 

Siriono,  808-10 
Movie 

(see  motion  picture) 

in  education,  133 
Movies,  549,  673flE. 

(see  motion  picture) 
Moving  pictures,  361 
Mulberry,  422 
Mummies,  231 
Murdock,  Professor  G.  P.,  30,  847, 

859 
Music,  332 

(see  motion  picture) 

in  Athens,  112 

of  Vim,  407,  409 
Musicals,  in  the  movies,  751 
Mussolini  (md6s-s6-le'ne),  702 
Mutation,  3-4 

Mutual  Broadcasting  System,  679 
Mycenaeans  (mi-se-ne'anz),  85 
Myths,  in  Bali,  358-9 

Nagasaki  (na'ga-sa'ke),  419,  425 
"Name-calling,"  650 
Names,  of  Siriono,  794 
Narikin  {see  nouveau  riche) 
National  Broadcasting  Co.,  679 
National  Education   Association,   584, 

611 
Natufian  sickle,  62 
Natural  resources  {see  United  States) 


Natural  selection,  3-4 
Navaho,  229,  245,  252,  254 

and  weaving,  260 
Neanderthal  (na-an'der-tal),  51,  78 

culture  of,  57 
Needles,  bone,  68 
Negrito  (n6-gre'to)  {see  pygmy) 
Negro,  in  education.  111 
Negroes,  564,  686-7,  703 

African,  137 
Negroid,  332 
Neighborhood  imit,  545-6 
NeoHthic  (ne-6-lith'ik),  61,  66-7,  70-2 

{see  Stone  Age) 
Nerves,  535 
Networks  {see  radio) 
New  Deal,  641,  663,  736 
New  England,  114,  117 
New  Guinea  (nu  gin'i),  159,  161,  323 

{see  Kwoma) 
New  Mexico,  159,  229,  531,  829 

pottery  in,  236,  239 

Pueblos  in,  227-8,  240,  245,  254 
New  World,  563 

ancient  history  in,  229£F. 
New  Year's  Day,  870-1  ; 

in  Bah,  357 
New  York  City,  634 

and  the  newspaper,  669 
New  York  Daily  News,  669 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  669  ; 

New  York  State,  education  in,  610 
New  York  Times,  652,  657  i 

News  {see  current  events,  radio) 

radio,  673,  679,  693,  702-3,  712-14 

sport,  673 

syndicated,  549  I 

television,  681-2  j 

News  chains,  656-7  { 

News  increase,  641-2 
News  pictures,  637,  640,  642 
News  reporter,  712 
News  story,  637-8 
Newsmen  {see  Washington  news) 
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Newspaper,  American,  627fF. 

{see  agriculture,  committees,  labor, 
newspapers,     policy,     politics, 
Washington ) 

and  crime,  653-4,  656-7 

defined,  627-8 

and  education,  646-7 

emotionalism  in,  634-5 

and  facts,  654-5 

foreign,  634,  656,  657-8 

and  freedom,  663fiF.,  670 

functions  of,  631-2 

future  of,  670 

metropolitan,  637,  641-2 

pattern  of,  632-5 

and  propaganda,  647ff. 

and  public  opinion,  628-31,  639 

readers  of,  635-40 

sources  of,  655flF. 

suppression  of,  652ff. 

syndicates,  667-9 

trends  of,  640ff. 
Newspapers,  703 

chains,  667-8 

competition  of,  666 

fewer,  665 

metropoHtan,  669-70 

and  radio,  708 
Newsreel  (see  motion  picture) 
Nickelodeon  ( nik-el-6'de-un ) ,  721, 

745 
Nile,  45,  63,  74,  79-80,  82 

flood,  80 
Nirvana  (nir-va'na),  458 
Nisei  (ne'sa'),  449 
Nobility,  in  Japan,  428 
Nomadic  warriors,  245 
Nomads,  179ff. 

Noniads  of  the  Long  Bow,  775 
Nonliterate,  783,  801 
Nonliterate  peoples,  179 
Nonliterate  societies,  133,  137ff.,  227 

and  evolution,  149 

infant  in,  159fl:. 

informal  education  in,  146-7 


Nonliterate  societies — continued 

and  marriage,  156lf.,  165 

parents  in,  156 

and   pregnancy,  158-9 

punishment  in,  169-70 
Nonpartisan,  in  radio,  686 
Norfolk,  50,  54 
Normalcy,  747 

Nouveau  riche  (ndo'vo  resh'),  in  Ja- 
pan, 444 
Novel,  81 

in  motion  pictures,  743-5 
Novice,  Indian,  197-8 
Nuclear  (nu'kle-er)  family,  540-1 
Nylon,  422 

Oases,  367 

Obedience,  477,  511 

Obituary,  638 

Obsidian  (6b-sid'i-an),  75 

Occupation  (see  United  States) 

Occupied  territories,  521-2 

Odyssey,  45,  112 

Of  Mice  and  Men,  754 

OPA,  660 

Ohio  State,  706 

Ojha  {see  shaman) 

Oklahoma,  531 

Fort  Sill,  181 
Old  age  {see  Siriono) 
Olympics,  113 

Omar  Khayyam  (6'mar  ki-yam'),  88 
Omens,  of  death,  503 
One  World,  576 
Operations,  surgical,  732 
Opinion  {see  public) 
Opportunity,  for  education,  123 
Optimism,  523 

in  United  States,  565-7 
Oraibi,  Old,  256 
Ordinances,  868 
Organic  {see  culture) 
Organic  change,  3-4,  5,  7 
Organic  control,  19,  23 

{see  also  culture) 
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Organizations 

business,  554 

in  United  States,  555-6 

{see  also  United  States,  and  social 
units) 

youtli,  588 
Orient,  533-4 
Ornaments,  Indian,  232 
Osaka  (o-sa'ki),  421 
Outcasts,  of  Japan,*' 430-1 
Ovens,  185,  260 
Over-soul,  313 
Owl,  215 

sickness,  218-19 
Ozarks,  576 

Pacific,  367,  419 

Pacific  Islands,  323,  332 

Pacific,  South,  171 

Paint,  red,  811 

Palaeontologist,    ( pa-le-6n-t6r6-jist ) , 

66 
Palanquins  ( pal-an-kenf ) ,  295 
Paleolithic   ( pa-le-6-l!th'ik ) ,  71,  86 

{see  Stone  Age) 
PaleoUthic,  Upper,  58ff. 

art  of,  58-9 
Palmyra  palm,  331 
Pampas,  787 

Pan  American  highway,  370 
Panda,  282 

Pantheon,  336,  461,  463 
Pantomimes,  358 
Papaya  (pa-pa'yii),  789 
Papyrus  (pS-pi'rus),  79,  81,  112 
Paramount,  724,  772 
Paramount  Theater  Service,  728 
Paranoid  ( par-a-noid' ) ,  823 
Parda,  305,  308-9 
Parent-Teachers,  553,  854 
PTA,  586,  662-3 
Parents,  854-5 

{see  children) 

and  education,  585-6 

Indian,  190 

in  Viru.  401 


Parish  schools,  114 
Parjunia,  293ff. 
Parochial  schools,  549 
Parthenon,  332 
Partisan  {see  non-) 
Parturition,  397-8 
Passing  Parade,  739 
Passive  resistance,  432 
Paternoster,  504-5 
Pathe,  Charles,  738 
Pathological,  in  culture,  850 
Patio,  490 
Patrilineal,  537-8 
Patrilocal,  543 
Patriotism,  550 

and  the  movies,  746 
Pattern 

{see  newspaper) 

of  culture,  849 
Patterns  of  Culture,  275 
Paul,  720 

Payne  Fund,  765-6,  768-9 
Peace,  of  Basket  Makers,  233 
Pearl  Harbor,  532,  566 
Pearson  Drew,  661 
Peasants,  424 
Peccary  (pek'a-rT),  184 
Pecos  (pa'kos)  River,  250 
Peddlers,  498 
Pedrano  {see  San  Pedro) 
Peking  (pe-kmg'),  54 
Penalties,  868 
Penicillin,  845 
Pennies,  504-5 
People 

{see  Siriono) 

variety  of,  829,  835 
Peppers,  383 

Periodical  {see  magazine) 
Perry,  Commodore,  425 
Persians 

knowledge  from,  85 

products  from,  87 
Personality,  and  culture,  29 
Peru,  71,  384 

{see  Viru) 
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'estles,  329 
iFete  Smith  Specialty,  739 
Jpetroleum,  in  Japan,  421 
»ets,  69 
Pharaoh,  80 
Philippines,  323,  326 
Philosophies,  transmission  of,  88 
Philosophy,  of  Pueblos,  264 
Phoenicians,  85  « 

knowledge  from,  85 

and  writing,  84 
Photography,  642 
Physio-chemical,  236 
Picture  ( see  news,  tabloids ) 
Picture  page,  637,  640 
Picturesque,  843 
Pigeons,  376 
Pigs,  72 

in  Bali,  329 
Pild,  259 

Pilgrimages,  315,  331 
Pipe,  782 

Pirates,  Chinese,  341 
Pithecanthropus   ( pith-e-kan-thro'piis ) 

( see  Java  man ) 
Pit-houses,  60 
Pittsburgh,  721 

Steel  Strike,  662 
"Plain-Folks,"  651 
Planes,  refueling  of,  529 
Plantation  system,  531 
Planting,  64-5 

{see  agriculture) 
Plants 

{see  crops) 

in  Bali,  331,  342 
Plasticity,  in  United  States,  523 
Play  a    (lake    shore),    481-2,    485-6, 

491-2,  496 
Plaza,  407 
Pleistocene    (plls't6-sen),    47,    49-50, 

53,  55-6 
Plow 

iron,  83 

origin  of,  70 


The  Plow  That  Broke  the  Plains,  736 
Plymouth 

excavations  in,  45 

Pilgrims  in,  55 
Poison 

(see  food) 

in  suicide,  654 
Poles,  in  United  States,  532 
Police,  583 

secret,  436 
Policy,  newspaper,  652-3 
Political  parties,  840 
Politics,  581 

and  the  press,  662 

in  schools,  618-19 

in  Vim,  390-1 
Pollen,  fossilized,  49 
PoUyanna  morality,  747 
Polygamy,  19  L 

Polygyny  (p6-lij'a-ne),  779-80,  802 
Polynesians,  332 
Popular  demands,  635 
Population 

{see  Bali,  Guatemala,  handicrafts, 
India,  Pueblos,  United  States) 

agriculture  and,  65 

and  culture,  72 

and  food  supply,  74 

in  Japan,  326,  421,  423 

in  Java,  326 

in  Philippines,  326 

of  Viru,  370 
Porcelain  {see  China) 
Pormographic,  745 
Porter,  Edwin  S.,  722 
Portuguese 

in  Bali,  340-1 

and  Japan,  425 
PM,  634,  669 
Potter,  299 

{see  pottery) 
Potter's  wheel,  67,  238 
Pottery,  61,  72,  369,  782 

{see  Pueblos) 

art  in,  66 

history  of,  65-7,  70 
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Pottery — continued 

making  of,  237flF. 

types,  67  = 
Practitioners,  in  India  (see  shaman) 
Pragmatic  test,  523 
Prairie  dog,  232 
Prayer,  460 

Indian,  188-9 
Prayer-book  (see  Latin  psalter) 
Prayer-stops,  504 
Precepts   {see  culture) 
Pregnancy,  309,  396-8,  475 
{see  nonliterate  societies) 

of  Apache,  186 

of  Indians,  271 

of  Siriono,  792-4 
Prehistoric,  85 
Prehistoric  Indians  of  the  Southwest, 

242,  245n. 
Prenda,  484-5 
Preschool,  584-5 
Press,  the,  627 

{see  newspaper,  Washington) 

Commission   on   Freedom   of,   664, 
667.  669-70 

in  education,  133,  588 

freedom  of,  663-5,  704 
Prestige  ( pres-tezh' ) ,  American,  522 
Priest,  315,  460fiF.,  818 
Priestcraft,  835 

Priests,  80,  261-2,  266,  273-4,  349-51, 
353-4,  358,  475,  504 

{see  Brahmans) 

early,  77 

education  of,  114 

in  Japan,  425 
Primitive 

{see  nonliterate) 

culture,  153 

education,  149fiF. 

people,  145 

religion,  153 

societies,  146-8 
Prizes  {see  radio) 
Problem-solving  {see  culture) 
Procession,  religious,  499-500 


Producers  Association,  758 
Production  Code  Administration,  764 
Professional  classes,  in  United  States, 

562 
Professional  groups,  554 
Programs 

quiz,  714 

radio,    686,    689-90,    693flF.,    701, 
707-8 
Progress,  and  materialism,  838 
"Progressive"  schools,  130-2 
Progressivism,  747 
Prohibition,  575 

Projector,  motion  picture,  720,  726 
Proletariat  ( pro-ld-tar'i-at ) ,  445 
Propaganda     {see     motion     picture, 

newspaper) 
Prostitution,  in  Japan,  448 
Protestant,  533 
Provincialism,  656 
Psychiatrist,  856 
Psychologists,  645 
Psychology,  574-5 

and  education,  603-4 

stimulus  response,  30 
Puberty,  193,  211,  281,  308,  312,  351, 
355 

{see  adolescence) 

rite,  198-203 
Pubhc,  radio  and  the,  683,  688,  715 
Public  opinion  {see  newspaper) 
Pueblo  Bonito,  243-4 
Pueblos  (pweb'loz),  525 

{see  food,  Hopi,  jewelry,  philoso- 
phy, Rio  Grande,  weaving, 
Zufii) 

and  agriculture,  228,  237,  256,  259 

ancient,  235ff.,  253 

areas,  228 

and  arts,  246 

Basket-Makers,  231ff.,  236,  239 

and  burial,  231 

and  children,  267flF.,  275 

culture  of,  228,  230,  234fiF.,  251 

defined,  228,  235 

and  dendro-chronology,  230,  236 
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Pueblos — continued 

dress  of,  260 

and  family,  269flF. 

a  fearful  people,  276 

and  food,  259-60 

geography  of,  253 

and  government,  273 

history  of,  227ff.,  236ff. 

and  houses,  236-7,  240ff.,  255, 
257-8 

and  invaders'  culture,  251-2 

language  of,  254-5 

and  marriage,  258,  265,  271-2,  274 

and  Mexico,  250 

modern,  247 

and  ornaments,  252 

population  of,  250 

and  pottery,  235ff.,  245 

and  religion,  234,  237,  240-1,  243, 
249,  253,  255,  257-8,  261ff. 

and  schools,  255,  271 

and  secrecy,  256-7,  262 

and  Spain,  247,  254-5 

and  trade,  255,  259,  261 

and  United  States,  249-52 

the  Zuni,  257ff. 
Pulperias,  388 
Punishment,  169-70,  267-8,  355 

of  child,  195,  877 

in  education,  114 

in  India,  286-7,  294,  311 

in  Japan,  453-4,  462 

after  life,  220 

in  San  Pedro,  476,  477-8 
Puppets,  359 
"Puppy  lo\'e,"  541 
Purgatory,  504 
Purification,  357-8 
Purity,  281 
Puttees,  260 
Pygmy,  424 
I^amids,  in  Egypt,  80-1 

Quadrivium  ( kw6d-riv'i-um ) ,  114 
Quartz,  54 
Querns,  68,  72 


Questionnaires,  in  radio,  692 
Quinine,  87 
Quivira,  248 

R's,  the  three,  116,  128,  591 
Racketeering,  748 

Radcliffe-BrowTi,  Professor  A.  R.,  871 
Radio,  649,  673ff. 

{see  advertisers,  appeals,  broad- 
casting, comedian,  crime  criti- 
cal listening,  news,  programs, 
station,  television,  women) 

bias  in,  683,  686-8,  701-2,  713 

broadcasts,  676,  678-9 

and  business,  678-80,  684,  686, 
698-9,  703-4 

and  children,  694 

codes,  687 

and  democracy,  700flF. 

in  education,  132,  586,  588,  675, 
686,  688,  703,  705-9 

employment,  680 

F.  M.,  680 

free,  702ff. 

future  of,  709ff . 

and  government,  678,  682,  701-3 

growth  of,  677flF. 

income,  679-80,  684-5 

industry,  688 

and  labor,  688 

measuring  audience  in,  691-5 

and  music,  711,  714 

networks  679-80,  684 

private  enterprise  in,  682 

and  prizes,  685,  691 

story  of  673ff. 

tastes,  690,  692,  695ff.,  707-8, 
710flF. 
Radio-activity,  46 
Radio  log,  638 
Raid,  168-9,  182,  197 
Rain,  268 

in  India,  297-300 

rituals  for,  264 
Rama  (ra'ma),  289 
Ranches,  in  Viru,  370 
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Rangda,  357,  359 
Rationing,  575 
Readers  {see  newspaper) 
Recency,  standard  of,  132 
Recorder,  radio,  693 
Recreation  582,  590 

in  America,  569 
Red  Cross,  575,  727,  737 
Red  scare,  747 
Regional  units,  in  United  States, 

548-9,  550-1 
Rehabilitation,  621 
Reincarnated,  352 
Reincarnation,  314,  336 
Relationship,  social,  593 
Relatives-In-law,  543-4 
Relativity  {see  cultural) 
Relief,  in  United  States,  547 
Religion,  76 

{see     Chiricahua,     Egypt,     ethics, 
India,  Pueblo,  ritual,  Siriono) 

and  culture,  21,  38-9 

man  and,  587-8 

in  United  States,  532 

Western,  220 
Religions,  57 

of  the  world,  596 
Relgious  beliefs,  58 
Religious  education,  85 
Religious  Motion  Picture  Foundation, 

737 
Religious  structures,  153,  155 
Rent,  289 

Reporters  ( see  Washington  Corps ) 
Repression,  of  instincts,  876 
Research,  in  movies,  765 
Resin  (rSzln),  75 
Respect,  591,  593 
Reward,  267,  501,  512 

and  culture,  861-2 

{see  also  culture) 
Reynaud,  720 
Rhodes  scholars,  659 
Rhozes  (al-Rozi),  88 


Rice,  324,  422 

{see  Bali) 

history  of,  71 
Rice  goddess,  347,  355 
Ridicule,  454,  466 
Rights  {see  Indians) 
Rigidity,  of  culture,  867-70 
Rings  {see  trees) 
Rio  Grande  (re'o  gran'da),  240,  255 

Indians,  245,  248-9,  255-6 
Rio  Grande  Pueblos,  228 
Rio  Viru,  368 
Rite,  187-9,  830 

mourning,  404 

puberty,  800 

{see  also  puberty) 
Rites,  146 

{see    ceremony,    fertility,    hunting, 
Siriono ) 

in  Bali,  357 

curing,  214-16 

to  gods,  112 

Hindu,  303 

in  India,  284 
Ritual,  151,  265 

of  birth,  794-6 

religious,  70 
Rituals,  313 

clan,  272-3 

in  Japan,  460ff. 
The  River,  736 
"Roaring  Twenties,"  747 
Rock,  strata  of,  47-8 
Rockets,  as  transportation,  87 
Roman,  715 
Roman  emperors,  689 
Romans,  knowledge  from,  85 
Rome,  111 

culture  center,  63 
Roofs 

in  Guatemala,  471 

in  Japan,  440 

in  Viru,  381 
Roosevelt    (r6'z6-velt),    Franklin    D., 

641,  660,  692 
Roosevelt,  Theodore,  660 
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Rope  making,  192 

"The  Rose  of  the  Winds,"  327,  332 

Rostro-carinates      (ros'tro  kar'i-natz), 

52,  54 
Rotary,  554 
Rubber,  87 
Rum,  503-4 

Rumania  ( roo-ma'ni-a ) ,  763 
Rural,  639 

{see  also  urban) 
Russia,  419,  529-30 

and  culture,  840 

and  Japan,  435 
Russian  Isvestia,  659 
Russian  press,  656 
Russians,  in  United  States,  532 
Russo-German,  643 
Ryobu  Shinto,  462 

Saboteurs  ( sa-bo-tur' ) ,  529 

Sacrament,  marriage,  489 

Sacred  thread,  281,  312 

Sacrifice  (see  widow) 

Sacrosanct  ( sak'ro-sangkt ) ,  524 

Salvation,  in  India,  315 

Samoa  (sa-mo'a),  332 

Samurai     (sam'db-ri),    429-30,    432, 

463 
Sandals,  Indian,  231-2 
San  Pedro  (san  pe'dro),  Guatemala 

(see  funeral) 

agriculture  in,  493,  497 

animals  in,  471 

behavior  control  in,  512-14 

birth  control  in,  475 

children  of,  473flF.,  494,  497 

climate  of,  470 

culture,  505,  508ff. 

and  the  dead,  506-7 

diversion  in,  499flF. 

dress  in,  472-3 

and  education,  475,  479-80,  509 

food  in,  471-2,  486-8,  493,  508 

furniture  in,  471-2 

games  of,  478-9 

houses  of,  470 


San  Pedro— continued 

and  illness,  502 

marketing  in,  498-9 

and  marriage,  481flF. 

music  in,  499-500 

people  of,  472 

public  office  in,  500 

and  rehgion,  469,  478,  499ff.,  513 

and  the  trades,  499 

transportation  in,  470 

work  in,  497 
Sanskrit,  311,  336-7 
Santa  Fe,  248 
Satellites,  530 
Sati,  304 
Satrias,  349 
Scandal,  fear  of,  157 
Scandinavia,  62 
Scarface,  748 
Scarification,  811 
Scenarios  ( s6-na'ri-6z ) ,  743 

(see  stories) 
School  board,  618-19 
Schooling,  in  United  States,  547 
Schools,  106 

(see    education,    enrollment,    pro- 
gressive ) 

administrators,  96 

colleges,  591-2 

curriculum  in,  593flF. 

dame,  114-15,  117 

formal,  581,  584,  591-3 

in  Guatemala,  480-1 

parochial,  586 

secondary,  591 

system  of,  619-23 

urban,  119-20,  123 

visual  aid  in,  732flF. 
Science  (see  Moslems) 
Scrapers,  68,  233 
Screen  "trailers,"  759 
"Screw-ball,"  753 
Scripps-Howard,  658,  668 
Script-writing,  689 
Secondary  schools,  curriculum,  119 
Secret  societies,  in  South  Africa,  171 
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Secretary  of  Defense,  661 
Security,  590 

in  child,  586 

in  society,  623 
Security  system,  509,  513-14 
Seeds,  64 

Selznick,  David  O.,  744 
Semantics  (s6-man'tTk),  12flF. 
Semaphore  (sem'a-for)  code,  14 
Seiiorita  (sa-ny6-re'ta),  485 
Separation,  in  marriage,  496-7 
Servant,  483 
Service-men,  727 
Servicio,  500-1,  510-11 
Sewers,  78,  371 
Sewing,  59,  260 
Sewing  machine,  382 
Sex,   193,  305,  355,  399,  479,   494, 
540-1,  798,  801-2 

( see  boys,  girls ) 

drive,  833,  847-8 

in  the  movies,  747,  749ff.,  762,  764 

in  United  States,  557 
Shadow  plays,  359 
Shalako  (sha-la'ko),  257,  263,  273 
Shaman  (sha'man),  187,  199,  213-14, 
216-17,  220,  505-6,  514 

in  India,  317-18 
Shanghai,  442 
Share-cropping,  372 
Sharks,  325 
Shawl,  478,  484 
Sheep,  68-9 
The  Sheik,  750 

Shinto  (shin'to),  Shintoism,  433,  440, 
452,  457,  459ff. 

state,  460-1 
Shiva,  313 

Shogun,  426-7,  429,  435-6 
Shoshone  (sho-sho'ne),  254 
Shrimp,  384-5 
Siam,  324 
Sibling,  307,  540-1 
Sickle.  62,  72 

(see  Natufian) 


Sickles 

of  iron,  83 

stone,  67 
Siesta  (si-es'ta),  411,  414-15,  568 

(see  causeo) 
Signs  (see  symbols) 
Silk  worms,  422 
Simple  society  (see  culture) 
Sinai,  76,  84 

Sinanthropus  pekinensis,  54 
Sing  Sing,  749 
Singapore,  founding  of,  342 
Singer,  Indian,  201-2 
Singing,  in  India,  300 
Siriono  ( se-r6-o'no ) ,  the,  775flF.,  829, 
833,  835,  863 

see  agriculture,  birth,  culture,  fam- 
ily, fire,  house,  hunting,  march, 
pregnancy ) 

activities  of,  785,  798£F.,  806,  822 

adolescents,  798-800 

animals  of,  787,  805 

children,  791,  793ff. 

clothing,  783 

culture  of,  839 

dance,  800,  804-6 

and  death,  808-10,  821 

and  disease,  810-13 

drinking  of,  815,  820,  822 

economy  of,  780-4,  822-3 

food  of,  785-9,  813-15,  822-4 

industry  of,  782,  806-7,  822,  825 

intellectual  life  of,  816-17 

marriage  of,  778-9,  SOlflF.,  813 

mistrust  of,  814-5,  824,  836 

music  and  art  of,  784 

old  age  among,  807-8,  824 

people,  777 

region  of,  775ff . 

religion  of,  817 

rites,  793ff.,  800,  804,  808-9 

social  customs  of,  813,  824 

social  units  of,  778-80 

women,  781-2,  789,  790fr.,  799,  806 
Sister-brother  relationship,  307-8 
Sitting  (see  dharna) 
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Jiva  (seVa),  337 
ISkeletons,  85 
Jkikoku,  421 
»kills,  basic,  141,  144 
^Skirt,  260,  473 
Skull,  809-10 

SkuU-and-cross-bones,  504 
Sky  City  {see  Acoma) 
Skyscrapers,  6 
Slapstick,  753 
Slavery,  342,  531 
Sluices,  water,  729 
Slums,  532,  564,  583 
Smelting  {see  iron) 
Smith,  G.  Elliott,  846 
Smithsonian  Institute,  775 
Smoking,  in  Viru,  386 
Snails,  378 
Snake,  215 

in  India,  319 
"Soap  operas,"  673,  693,  698,  714 
Social  activities,  for  adults,  146 
Social  agencies 

{see  newspaper) 

in  education,  583ff.,  604fiF.,  623 
Social  anarchy,  824 
Social  forces  ( see  United  States ) 
Social  heritage 

among  nonliterates,  138,  147,  150, 
154,  170-1 

transmission  of,  168 
Social  ills,  581-2 
Social  institution,  631 
Social  organization,  in  San  Pedro, 

509-11 
Social  problem,  733,  740,  746-50 

and  the  movies,  753-4,  760,  763, 
765 
Social  science,  8-9 

Social  scientists,  and  culture,  33,  35 
Social  units  ( see  United  States ) 
Societies 

similarity  in,  140,  144 

stratified.  111 
Society 

{see  family,  social  agencies) 


Society — continued 

defined,  97-8 

and  education,  604-5 
Society  news,  638,  640,  642,  654 
Soldiers,  mercenary,  84 
Song  of  Russia,  754 
Songs,  for  films,  729-30 
Sophistication,  747,  749 
Sororate  (so'ror-at),  544,  779,  802 
Soul,  219,  505,  809,  812,  817-18 

see  fire,  spirit) 

in  India,  316 

of  Zuni,  264,  268 
Sound  {see  motion  picture) 
South  Pacific  Islands,  137 
The  Southerner,  754 
Southwest,  227,  229,  235,  239,  243, 

250,  525-6 
Spain  {see  Pueblos,  Viru) 
Spanish,  480,  486 
Spanish  American,  657 
Spanish  conquest,  369 
Spanish  control,  228 
Speakeasies,  751 
Spear,  68,  233 
Spearpoint,  53 

"Special  Services,"  {see  education) 
Specialists,  of  industry,  387 
Speech,  freedom  of,  704 
Spice,  338 

Spice  Islands,  323,  336,  338 
Spindle,  799 

stone,  68 
Spirit,  503-5 

{see  soul) 
Spirits,  174,  331 

ancestral,  336,  344,  354,  357,  506 

of  the  dead,  506-7 

evil,  358-9 

good,  169 

of  Zuni,  265 
Spitting,  506 
Sponsors 

{see  godmothers) 

family,  393-5 
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Sports 

{see  newspaper) 

in  radio,  711 
Sports  news,  640-2 
Squash,  232 

Standardization,  in  United  States,  571 
Stars 

motion  picture,  722-3,  741-2,  744, 
765 

radio,  673,  677,  680,  688-90,  692 
State  unit,  547-8,  550 
States,  and  education,  610-11 
Station,    radio,     organizing    a,    680, 

682-3 
Stations  {see  broadcasts) 
Statistics,  in  America,  570 
Statuettes 

and  cattle,  69 

clay,  66 

human  female,  59 
Stewards,  406-7,  409 
Sting  ray,  804 
Stockpiling,  526 
Stone,  grinding  of,  53,  233 
Stone  Age 

{see  Mesolithic,  Paleolithic) 

food  of,  56 

Old,  51ff.,  55 
Stonehenge  (ston'henj),  82 
Stones,  precious,  76 
Stories,   motion   picture,   721-2,   724, 

742fiF. 
Storytelling,170-1,  174 
Stoves,  in  Japan,  441 
Strata 

{see  rock) 

in  Europe,  49 
Stratigraphy,  236 
Studs  Lonigan,  749 
Sub-culture,  865-7,  872 
Success,  566-7 

Sudra  (soo'dra),  280,  283,  285 
Sudras,  349 

Suicide  {see  culture,  poisons) 
Suicides,  839 
Suitor,  4S3 


Sulphur,  736 

Sumatra  ( soo-ma'tra ) ,  323-4,  336 

Sumeria  ( sti-merl-a ) ,  79 

temple  in,  80 
Sumerians,  17,  75,  79,  86 

{see  writing) 
Sumner,  William  Graham,  858-60,  864 
Sun,  261 
Sun  spots,  230 
Superman,  644 
Supernatural,  275 
Supernaturals,  210-14,  217 
Superstitions    {see    birth,    pregnancy, 

religion ) 
Sweden,  and  glacial  periods,  49 
Symbols 

{see  culture) 

defined,  12 

and  signs,  13 

words  as,  14 
Synchronization,  726 
Syndicated  {see  news) 
Syracuse,  706 
Syria,  75 
System  {see  schools) 

Tablets,  clay,  79 

Tabloids,  642 

Taboos,    171,    788,    793,    795,    798, 

800-1,  805,  809,  812,  824,  839 
Taft-Hartley,  660 
Talking,  of  child,  161-2 
Talking  pictures  {see  sound) 
Tamales,  472,  487 
Tanoan  (ta'n6-an),  255-6 
Tantrums,  267,  476 
Taos  (ta'os),  255 
Tapir,  787-8,  794,  805,  808 
Tariffs,  525 
Tarzan,  644 
Tastes  {see  radio) 
Tatoo,  334 
Taverns,  702 
Taxation  {see  education) 
Taxes  {see  United  States) 
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Teacher 

(see  Athens,  education,  teachers) 

defined,  100 

and  the  public,  126 

stupid,  125 

and  teaching,  101-2 
"eacher-administrator,  617 
Teacher- training,  615 
Teachers 

(see  adults) 

personnel  of,  614 

and  radio,  706 

and  salary,  616 

unhappy,  615,  617 
Teaching,  incompetent,  129 
i'echnicians,  Hollywood's,  729 
Technological  measure,  153 
i'echnological  revolution,   627 
Technologies,  838 
Technology 

{see  United  States) 

of  Old  Stone  Age,  52ff. 
'eeth,  810 
Telecasts,  709-10 
'elegraph,  675-6 
>lephones,  371,  676 
>levision,  681flF.,  771-2 

audience,  695-7 

expense  of,  697 

possibilities,  681 

standards  in,  709 
Temper,  237 
Temperament 

of  English,  524-5 

of  United  States,  524 
*  Temperate  zones,  73 
Temple,  80,  349,  351 
!  Temples,  345 

of  Bah,  328,  330-31,  337 

early,  78 
[Tenants  {see  landlords) 
[Teimessee  Valley  Authority,  549,  621 
[Tensions,  psychic,  876 
I  Tepee  (te'pe),  845 
[Testament,  Old,  780 
["Testimonial,"  651 


Testing  (see  education) 

Texas,  247 

Texas  Gulf  Sulphur  Ck).,  736 

Textbooks  {see  education) 

Textiles,  early,  68 

Themal  approach  {see  culture) 

Themes  {see  motivation  in  culture) 

Theology,  114 

Thinkers,  great,  594 

Thirties,  the,  751,  753 

This  is  America,  737,  739 

This  Gun,  for  Hire,  749 

Thread,  of  protection,  319 

Thriller,  72 

Tigris-Euphrates,  63,  74 

Tiguex,  250 

Time  clock,  567flE. 

Tin,  76-7 

"Tips,"  in  news,  661 

Tobacco,  87,  789,  791,  845 

Tobacco-juice,  572 

Toilet,  441 

Toilet  training,  476,  538,  585,  797 

Toilets,  382 

{see  also  latrine) 
Tokugawa  leyasu,  425-7, 428ff.,  432ff., 

442,  445-6 
Tokyo,  421,  426-7 
Tom  Sawyer,  734 
Tomabal,  370 
Tomatoes,  71 
Tombs,  78 

{see  Egypt) 

of  Egypt,  79 

of  stone,  82 

of  Ur,  78 
Tono,  486-8 
Tools,  51,  834,  837 

{see  axe,  flint,  sickle) 

bone,  59,  62 

and  culture,  6-7 

flake,  58 

ground  and  chipped,  61 

of  Indians,  185 

iron,  83 
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Tools — continued 

metal,  77,  228 

of  Pueblos,  252 

of  Siriono,  823 

specialized,  61 

stone,  48-50,  52-4,  61-2,  67-8,  229 
TortiUas   (t6r-te'ya),  475,  478,  480, 

493,  497 
Tortoise,  788-9 
Tower,  357 
Toynbee,  81 
Trade,  82 

{see  India,  Metal  Age) 
Trade  balances,  525 
Trade  winds,  367 

Tradesman-customer,  290,  293ff.,  296 
Tradition  (see  United  States) 
Traditions,  563 
"TrailCTs"  {see  screen) 
Training,  differential,  142 
Trait  {see  culture) 
Trance,  318,  353 
"Transfer,"  651 
Transportation,  85,  87 

and  extra-organic  technique,  11 
Trash  heaps,  232,  236 
Travel,  85 

Treasury  Department,  661 
Tree-dates,  250 
*Tree-dating"     {see    dendro-chronol- 

ogy) 

Trees 

pine,  230 

rings,  230 
Trends  {see  newspaper) 
Tribes 

simple  culture  in,  20 

"typical"  and  "marginal,"  34 
Trivium,  114 
Troy,  excavations  in,  45 
TrujiUo,  371,  375 
Trust,  722 
Trusteeships,  521 
Trusts,  665-6 

Tube,  vacuum  {see  audion) 
Tuition,  in  education,  118 


Turkey,  75,  83 

Turquoise,  76,  246,  260,  263 

Tut-ankhamen  (toot-angk-a'men),  81 

Twenties,  the,  747-8,  753 

"Twice-born,"  281 

Tylor,  Edward  B.,  8-9 

Typee,  26-7 

ceremonial,  199,  201 
Tyranny,  850 

Ubico,  General,  481 
Umbilical  cord,  159,  793-4 
Uncle-aunt,  541-2 
Unions,  448,  588 

labor,  662-3 

{see  also  labor) 
United  Features  . . .,  668 
United  Press,  UP,  657-9 
United  States,  842-5 

{see  Alaska,  America,  constitution, 
^  plasticity,  sex,  Viru) 

and  the  age  factor,  560-1 

and  agriculture,  554 

capitalistic,  840 

and  children,  536,  538-40,  542,  557 

and  class,  562-5 

and  education,   548-9,   552-4,   557, 
575-6 

family  in,  534-42 

and  government,  547-50 

immigration  in,  531-4 

individualism  in,  572-5 

and  industry,  567-70 

isolation  of,  528-30 

and  Japan,  420,  445,  466 

and  marriage,  536,  538,  542-4,  548, 
558-9 

natural  resources  of,  526-7 

and  occupation,  554ff.,  561 

population  of,  531-34 

and  social  forces,  556ff. 

and  social  units,  545ff. 

taxes  in,  547-8,  551 

technological  leadership  in,  527 

and  trade,  565 
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United  States — continued 

vocational  pattern  in,  558-60 

and  warfare,  24 

and  wealth,  562-5 
United  States  control,  228 
United  States  culture,  519fF. 

{see  clock,  materialism,  optimism, 
recreation,  statistics.  United 
States) 

and  environment,  524-7 

foreign  influence  upon,  534 

and  the  neighborhood,  545-6 

recency  of,  521-2 

time  factor  in,  530 

tradition  of,  522-3 

values  of,  565fiE. 
Universities 

first,  88 

in  radio,  706 
University  of  Chicago,  46,  593 

Oriental  Institute,  66 
Untouchables,  317 

{see  India) 
Ur  ( see  tombs ) 
Uranium,  73 
Urban,  636 

{see  schools) 
Urbanization,  of  Japan,  446 
Utah,  Pueblos  in,  227,  231,  254 
Ute,  245,  254 

Vaisya  (vl'sya),  280,  283 
Valley  of  Decision,  754 
Values  {see  themal) 
"Vamp,"  747,  752 
Varna,  280,  282 

{see  also  caste) 
Varves  (viirvz),  49 
Vaudeville,  721 

Vegetable  food,  among  Indians,  184-5 
Vegetables,  origin  of,  71 
Vegetarianism,  463 

Veruneros,  of  Peru,  367,  370flF.,  411ff. 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  555 
Veterans'  unit,  in  United  States,  555 


Victoria,  Queen,  738 
Victorian  ethics,  745-6 
Video  (vid'e-o),  549 

{see  television) 
Video-film  {see  television) 
Village  Indians  (see  Pueblo) 
Village  unit,  546 
Villages,  of  India,  279 
Villain,  of  the  movies,  763 
Violence,  839 
Virgin  of  Sorrows,  414 
Viru,  367ff. 

{see  buildings,  entertaiimient,  fies- 
tas, fishing,  folklore,  irrigation, 
lizards,  music,  population) 

Adobe  ViUage  of,  370 

agriculture  of,  368,  370,  372flF.,  388, 
411,  413-14 

animals  of,  376flF.,  383 

arts  and  crafts  of,  369,  380 

birth  in,  395ff. 

and  ceremonials,  393-5,  403flF.,  407 

and  children,  393flF. 

and  China,  388 

climate  of,  368 

and  communications,  371 

culture  and  history  of,  368ff.,  411 

and  death,  402-4 

and  education,  401,  413 

family,  391fiF. 

finance  in,  388-9 

food  and  clothing  of,  383flF.,  408 

games,  400 

geography  of,  367-8 

and  government,  373,  389flF.,  406 

household  furnishings  of,  382-3 

and  illness,  386-7,  396-9,  402 

and  Japan,  388 

and  labor,  387,  412-13 

and  marriage,  391-2,  401 

peoples  of,  369-70 

and  public  utilities,  371-2 

and  religion,  382,  405flF. 

and  Spain,  369 

trade,  375,  383,  387-9 

and  the  United  States,  374-5 
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Vim — continued 

values  of,  411flF. 

women,  385,  387-8 
Vishnu,  313,  325,  346-7 
Vishyas,  349 
Vision,  212-13 
Visual  aid  {see  schools) 
Vitagraph  Co.,  721 
Vocational  pattern  {see  United 

States ) 
Vocational  training,  602,  604 
Volcano  {see  Gunung  Batur) 

Wake,  403 
Walkie-talkies,  861 
Wallace,  Alfred  Russell,  323 
Wallace's  Line,  324. 
War 

cold,  840  {see  also  cold) 

and  culture,  22-3 

and  jobs,  559 

and  weapons,  24-5 
War  Activities  Committee,  726 
Waringin  (wor'in-jin),  327 
Warner  Brothers,  725 
Washington,  528 
Washington,  Booker,  125 
Washington,  D.  C,  641,  678 
Washington  Corps,  659-61 
Washington  correspondence,  640-1 
Washington  Merry-Go-Round,  661 
Washington  news,  658-62 
Water  {see  sluices) 
Water   containers,  Indian,  185 
Water  jar,  481 
Water's  chUd,  198,  211 
Waters,  gods  of,  262 
Wax,  77 

Wax  tablets,  112 
Wealth  {see  United  States) 
Weaning,  310,  400,  475,  477,  798 

of  child,  160 

of  Indian  child,  270 
Weapons 

bow  and  arrow,  20 

of  war,  23-5 


Weather,  638 
Weather  reports,  693 
Weaving,   383,   386,   469,   473,   479, 
498 

(see  spindle) 

early  neolithic,  68,  70 

Pueblo,  248,  260 
Wesias,  349 
West,  425,  599 
The  West 

and  Japan,  434 

{see  also  Japan,  modern  world) 
Western,  362 
Western  culture,  594 
Westerner,  314,  325 
Westerners,  304-5,  458 

Viru  and,  411 
Westinghouse,  678 
WHA,  677 
Wheat,  72 

Wheel  {see  potter's) 
Wheels,  invention  of,  87 
Whispering  campaign,  274 
White  House,  660-1 
White,  Professor  LesHe,  834 
White-collar  workers,  445 
White-painted  woman,  200,  211 
White  slavery,  746 
Why  Mr.  Nation  Wants  a  Divorce, 

745 
Wickiup  (wik'i-iip),  185 
Widow,  sacrifice  of,  304 
William  and  Mary,  116 
WincheU,  Walter,  661 
Wind  machines,  729 
Wisconsin,  706 
Wissler,  Clark,  33-5 
Witchcraft,  273,  310,  402,  495.  502. 
812,  851,  862 

and  the  Zunis,  266 
Witch-doctors,  353-4 
Witches,  354 
Witty,  Dr.  Paul  A..  606 
Women 

{see  girls,  Siriono) 

in  India,  307-9,  319 
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^omen — continued 

in  movies,  750-2 

in  public  office,  560 

and  radio,  681,  699 

and  reading,  638-9 

in  San  Pedro,  497-8,  501-2 
Somen's  freedom,  751 
^ool,  68-9 

^orks  and  Days  (see  Hesiod) 
^orld,  656 

(see  One) 
^orldWar  I,  641,  676 

(see  motion  picture) 
^orld    War   II,   24,   179,   522,   535, 
568,  641,  775 

{see  Japan,  motion  picture) 
World's  Fair,  654-5 
^orm  skin,  811 

^ormington,  H.  M.,  242,  245n. 
Wrecks,  cargo,  343 
^resding,  816 
bright  brothers,  731 
Writers,  studio  {see  stories) 
Writing 

{see  alphabet) 

in  Babylonia,  79 

earliest,  44 

and  education,  138 


Writing — continued 

invention  of,  77 

picture,  77 

Sumerian,  78 

in  temples,  78 
Writing  school,  114-15,  117 
WWJ,  677 
Wyoming,  254 

Yale  University,  116 

{see  Ford,  Institute  for  Human  Re- 
lations, Murdock) 
Yedo,  427 

{see  also  Tokyo) 
Yerkes  (yur'k^z,  15 
Yokohama,  421 
YWCA,  588 
Yucatan,  469 
Yucca  (yuk'a),  184,  231 

Zaibatsu,  430,  442-4 
Zero,  79 

Ziggurat  ( zig'do-rat ) ,  79 
"Zigurate"  {see  monument) 
Zodiac,  311 

Zuiii,  228,  240,  245,  247,  250,  253-5, 
260 
(see  Pueblos) 
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